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‘‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent, 


IN MEMORY. 
WITH LILY AND VIOLETS. 
BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


Avak the Northern snow is piled 
Upon his, grave, to us'so dear; 
And yet.they blossom in his name, 

These tender violets of the year. 





Six years agone this gray March morn 
The lifé'we love was yielded up; 

The soul so dear to God was borne, 
Pare as this lily’s stainless cup. 


For us the weary days go on— 

He knows the peace for which we sigh ; 
His only grief that we must grieve, 

’Tis he who lives and we who die. 


Only alittle further on 

He’ll take thy hard, and, lifting thee 
From shadow of thy mortal days, 

His face immortal thou shalt see, 


Together on the heavenly hights, 
With no dark widowhood between, 
Then these void days and lonely nights 
Will be as if they had not been. 


The snow lies chill upon his grave, 

Yet in this Southern land these flowers 
Speak sweet for him, and seem to say: 

“T wait, Love, through the painless hours, 
Thy coming t6 the perfect day ; 

Thy coming to the perfect joy, 
Wherein all tears are wiped away; 

Where through the fair, eternal years 
‘My Love is dying’ none will say.” 





PROBATION AND SUPPLEMENT- 
‘ ARY PROBATION, 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Lrrz the word Trinity, the word Proba- 
tion is not a scriptural word. The idea, 
however, of Probation, like the idea of the 
Trinity, has seemed to the great miajority 
among readers of Scripture to be unques- 





tionably a scriptural idea. The scriptural 


idea of Probation as’ collected, rightly or 
wrongly, by the general sense of persons 
familiar with the Bible, in all ages, at least 
since the Bible has contained the New 
Testament, is substantially this: that the 
current state of human existence is in the 
nature of a trial or test with reference to a 
second state of éxistence to follow, and 
that thus our future condition will depend 
upon our present conduct.’ 

Such inits most general outline is the 
sctiptural idea of Probation. When we 
undertake to fill in its particular features we 
encounter difficulties and ambiguities. The 
first thing and the last thing and the continual 
thing important to be remembered in consid- 
ering the subject is that the subject is one on 
which otr only positive light is necessarily: 
to be derived from Revelation alone, The 
future before us in life, much more the 
future before us beyond life, is impenetrably 
dark to the unassisted reason. Some doubt- 
ful gleams, it is true, of a negative light 
we think we are safe in projecting into that 
dread blank and void which awaits us all at 
the end ‘of our earthly career. But such 
gleams the hungry blank and void devour 
before they: havée'effected much else for us 
than to make the darkness Visible, What 
Revelation ‘teaches‘us, that we know of our 
future fate. *Beyond that, nothing’; abso- 
lutely nothing. wae does Revelation 
teach us? - 

In the first’ place, Revelation ‘could not— 
with’ reveréncé: let ‘us ‘say it—Revelation 


‘Scripture is very, explicit. 





could not teach us very fully and very ex- 
plicitly about a future life of conditions 
widely different from the conditions of the 
present life. The future would, of course, 
have to be described in terms of the present, 
in order that the description should be at 
all intelligible to us.. Consequently, a lan- 
guage of metaphor and analogy would need 
to be used. We should thus know at best 
but the shadow of things to come, and not the 
very image of the things themselves. Revy- 
elation as to future human destiny is thus 
limited on our own side by the limits of our 
present capacity for knowing. But there is 
also a limitation, and a limitation more 
significant still, perhaps, on the Divine side. 

Divine Revelation makes ‘disclosures to 
men concerning their future for practical 
and not for speculative purposes. There is 
a rigid reserve manifest on the part of the 
Author in the midst of the most amazing 
discoveries that he makes of his plans for 


the future respecting our race. He tells us, 


indeed, all that we need to know; but much 
that we should desire to know he keeps 
from our knowledge. Beyond whathe tells 
us there is thus infinitely more not told, of 
which a part he could not and the rest he 
would not tell. Where God forbears to re- 
veal, and where without revelation from 
God we never can know, it is certainly idle 
and to me it seems almost worse than idle 
to speculate. 

Bearing in mind, then, these two prin- 
ciples of economy which control the Divine 
revelation of our future, let us now take up 
again our question: What does Scripture 
teach us respecting the final destiny of the 
human race? One disclosure, at least, is 
legible in very clear characters on every 
page of the New Testament, and in light 
reflected backward from the New over every 
‘page of the Old. That disclosure is this: 
that our destiny as a race is in some way 
closely connected in a relation of dependence 
with Jesus Christ. But for Jesus Christ we 
should all of us be lost, whatever the word 
‘« lost” may prove exactly to mean. Through 
Jesus Christ we may some of us be ‘‘ saved,” 
or all. Whether only some and not all, and 
on what terms the some or the all, are 
further questions on which we may properly 
seek light. But let us seek it remembering 
that probably we shall find no light beyond 
what may be necessary to guide our con- 
duct wisely. 

Manifestly it would be rather a satisfac- 
tion to our curiosity than an enlightenment 
of our conscience to know, for example, 
what has already befallen or.what is yet to 
befall the generations of our human kindred 
whose bodies now sleep in the dust of the 
planet. Thus much, however, we do know— 
that from among them many souls have 
been saved. That isa comfort, and that 
comfort is ours. Of these saved souls some 
lived here before Christ came and some 
have lived here since Christ came. Christ’s 
work, then, of life and of death, in its 
power to save, was not at all a matter of 
time. This influence worked backward, as. 


well as it works.forward. 


: But if. the relation of time—before, or 


during, or after—has nothing to do with the 
question of Christ’s saving of men, what ; 


shall be said of the individual soul’s own 


-conscious attitude toward Christ? Is. any >|. 


particular attitude toward Christ on the 


‘part of the indiyjdual soul required. as a 


condition of that soul’s being saved? , Here 
The, attitude, of 
obedience toward Christ as. Lord is neces- 





sary. Christ becomes Saviour to whom 
Christ has first become Lord. But of what 
persons is this conscious obedience de- 
manded? Of a definite class of persons— 
definite both inclusively and. exclusively. 
The class includes all those to whom Christ 
is preached as Lord. It excludes all those 
to whom Christ is not preached as Lord. 
Evidently obedience is not required from 
any of whom obedience has not been 
claimed; but evidently obedience must be 
yielded by all on whom the exaction of 
obedience has been made. 


This self-evident principle divides man- 
kind into two great classes—namely; first, 


‘those who know.of Christ as claiming to 


be Master; and, secondly, those to whom 
Christ, as claiming to be Master, is not 
known. The second class—those ignorant 
of Christ—will be judged, indeéd, we are 
taught; but judged according .to the light 
{hat they have, and not according to the 
light that they have not. We know little, 
almost nothing of the final destiny of 
such. Our sympathy, to be sure, is relieved 
by reassuring hints—very few, but very 
welcome—compassionately dropped here 
and there by. Revelation. .To these hints 
we may give such latitude of interpretation 
as we like. For my own part, I like to give 
them and I do give them a generous scope 
of meaning—such as to me seems best to befit 
the Divine suffering love that is illustrated 
by Calvary. But I hope and trust. I do 
not speculate, and ‘far less do I dogmatize. 
It seems to me, at least, doubtful if God de- 
signed to have his Church travail in barren 
agony over the souls of those whom she 
cannot effectively reach with the Gospel. 
Her duty is plain., It is to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. But this duty is 
bounded by her ability. There is no com- 
mand that she should be in anguish for 
souls to whom it is beyond her present abili- 
ty to preach the Gospel. Not bleeding hu- 
man sympathy, but hopeful obedience to 
Christ is the true. and it is the truly fruitful 
missionary motive. 

If it should turn out, at last, that the 
probation of those souls (often not certain- 
ly distinguishable to human wisdom)— 
heathen in heathendom or heathen in 
Christendom—who in effect have never 
heard of the Christ that is their rightful 
Lord—if, I say, it should turn out that the 
probation of such souls was to be supple- 
mented hereafter with a true opportunity 
to obey or to rebel at their choice—why, 
I should then loyally endeavor to readjust 
my comprehension of the Bible to admit 
and toharmonize the unexpected deyelop- 
ment. Still, - might I without irreverence 
hypothetically prejudge the matter now, I 
should say that such a device seems to me 
quite unnecessary, as well as also almost 
if not altogether without probability from 
Scripture. I would at any time as cheer- 
fully let God clear or condemn according to 
his knowledge of what men would do as ac- 
cording to his knowledge of what men have 
done. Indeed, what men have done is 
| always to God evidence enough, if evidence 
. were needed, of what they would™do, Be- 
sides, Paul says expressly that atthe judg- 
ment we are all of us to receive the things 
done in the body—an expression which in the 
original Greek seems unmistakably to import 
,that, our probation ends with our 
‘disembodiment—that is, at death. If such 
ig not the fact, certainly God betrays no 
. wish to have us know. thet it is not... The 


one. plain, palpable, .importunate, claim; 








which God makes of men in the Bible is 
that they immediately, absolutely, forevet 
submit to Christ as their Lord. To post- 
pone submission for one moment is to 
suffer present. incalculable injury, and, be: 
sides, to run a future infinite risk. From 
the nature of things, probation must bave 
a limit ; and from the nature of things the 
limit ought to be and it is, to its subject, 
uncertain. There is nothing safe to preach 
or to practice but instant, unconditional 
obedience. Thatisthe Gospel. Final dis- 
obedience—in other words, disobedience 
persisted in up to and beyond the limit at 
which probation ends, and no doubt in 
some cases probation ends before death— 
that means utter, irretrievable calamity to 
the disobedient soul. If there is to be no 
such disobedient soul at last, then God has 
thought it worthy of himself, with 
much demonstration, to launch a great 
deal of harmless lightning and to huri 
a& great many blank thunderbolts in 
the Bible; for he certainly deals in 
terrific ‘threats against the incorrigibly 
wicked, which, however, mean nothing real 
if there are to be none incorrigibly wicked. 
God himself, at all events, proceeds, in 
revelation and in providence, as if some 
men would rebel to the end; as if, there- 
fore, some men would finally be.lost. He 
also proceeds as if everything depended on 
men’s present choice of rebellion or of obedi- 
ence. We cannot be far wrong if we imi- 
tate God in thismatter. The safe way. is to 
preach the Gospel and to hear the Gospel as 
if this life, this day, this hour, this moment 
were the whole of our chance. We shall 
never find out what is unreyealed by specu- 
lating. We shall find out in due time all 
that it is best for us to know by obeying, . 
And NOW. 


——— re —__ 
COMPANIONSHIP WITH GOD. 


BY THE REV. RAY PALMER. 





‘“‘Tae Holy, the Unknown, whose char- 
acteristic features thou couldst not detect 
when thou soughtest to decipher them from 
the flowers, from the stars, from the hearts ' 
of men; lo! He hath come forth to meet 
thee; He hath come near to thee, as a. man., 
to his neighbor. In Galilee hath He set up 
his tabernacle. Look into the heart of Jesus, 
eand thou hast read the heart of God; for 
this is his exclamation: ‘Whosoever hath 
seen me, Philip, hath seen the Father.’ 
Adorable love! When I passed Thee by and. 
knew thee not, then didst thou lie hidden ° 
behind the veil of Nature; then did I form 
conjectures concernin thee, and my heart » 
swelled with fullness o longing desire. But 
since I have looked upon thee in the Sou of 
God, who hath come to find the lost sheep, 
and who inviteth the sorrowful and heavy 
laden to himself—since that time I have 
looked directly upon thy face, and I know 
thee, and bow my knee before thee, and ex- 
claim, Eternal Love! pass not away from 
me—from me, the poorest of thy children.” — 
Professor Tholuck. 


Companionship with God! How strange, ’’ 
perhaps bow irreverent even this sounds 
to one who has no spiritual experience. 
Will he who Isid the foundations of the 
earth and stretched out the heavens—God, 
the Infinite and All-Glorious, who inhabiteth 
eternity and before whom the cherubim do 
veil their faces, and to comprehend whom is 
immeasurably beyond the power of mortal « 
thought—will he, can he so come within our 
reach that it may befitly said that he admits ° 
us to his ‘fellowsbip, receives us as com- ° 
panions and ‘friends?: Is it not sheer pre- 
,Sumption in us to think of suéh’a ‘thing as*” 
possible, and especially to imagine that we“ 
, enjoy it? No wonder:that to's merely hat. * 
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only #§@ vain dream of a visionary pict 





It 8% reality, however—a thing profié 
and” ® tudes rd. If 
plain, cessity that ei : une sh: 


whol pions od or 
accompmodat 
and dapdcition® * 
out. God ‘Debate 
amoue brates, for his mora 
chief distinction. “Because God was love he 
communicated with mankind in the early 
ages through a human form and voice. He 
conversed with the parents of the race in 
Paradise, with Enoch; Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, .and others,,..“‘as a man speaketh 
with his friend.” This was at once asym- 
bol and a proof of his readiness to humble 
himself to man’s estate ‘and to admit man- 
kind to a free intercourse with himself. 
Even in those darker periods God did invite 
men to companionship, and, as it were, put 
himself upon & human level. 

Yet this was only preparatory to that 
closer and more blessed contact with 
humanity which the New Testament re- 
veals. The incarnation, the word, made 
flesh, was no mere appearance, but ‘a real 
conjunction of the buman and the divine. 
Jesus the Christ was Emmanuel—God with 
us, To take away the sense of impassable 
distance between man and God, he was 
made like unto his brethren, a son of man 
indeed. On this basis he was not ashamed 
to call men brethren, and those, that loved 
him friends. Nor did he hesitate to make 
such pledges as the following: If any man 
love me, he shall be loved of my Father, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him. When the Lord himself ascended 
too, he promised to send the Comforter, the 
Holy Spirit of God, to be with and. to 
dwell in all who should believe to the end 
of time. Here, then, is the full revelation 
aud positive pledge of God’s companion- 
ship with man. It is no mere fancy.. We 
are distinctly recognized, if we have re- 
ceived Christ, as loving children and are 
admitted into the family and the society of 
the Infinite Father, God. 

But more than this. The companionship 
so pledged has been in past ages and is 
now constantly realized or verified in faith- 
ful souls. With what ecstacy of holy joy 
have multitudes of saintly men and women 
of other times testified of this. How many 
now living daily enjoy conscious access to 
God, sympathy with God, comfort in God, 
the inflowing of life and strength and joy 
and love from God—all in the ineffable 
assurance of his immediate presence. Not 
all'true disciples enjoy these things in the 
same degree, but each according to the 
measure of his own spiritual progress. The 
worldly may doubt this, because without 
experience they can form no notion of it. 
A blind man may listen incredulously to a 
description of beauty of color in the rain- 
bow, or a deaf person to what is asserted of 
the charming effect of the harp or organ; 
yet either ought to accept the testimony of 
those who have seen and heard. So those 
who have had no spiritual experience are 
bound to believe, on the testimony of the 
multitudes’ who have; that constant com- 
panionship with God is ‘no chimera, but a 
real blessedness, not only: possible, but 
actually enjoyed by those who lead earn- 
estly and lovingly the spiritual life, 

Yes ; thou that longest after more of God, 
that hast been but too little conscious of his 
daily presence with thy spirit, thou mayest 
have him ever revealed within thee, Even 
amidst the labors, irritations, cares, tumults 
of daily life thou mayest feel that he is with 
thee, smiles on thee, whispers sweet words 
within thy soul, pervades thy whole being 
with a blissful sense of his affection and his 
grace. Believe that, as Tholuck says, he 
hath come near to thee, as @ man to his 
neighbor. He would dwell with thee and 
keep thy soul at rest. It is only for thee to 
open to bim a loving heart, that’more than 
all things else yearns to be filled with him, 
and be will enter in and abide with you, to 
your unspeakable joy. 

‘We may ask, yet further, whether, if God 
grant us.his. companionship, there can be 
any doubt that.we shall daily have his help. 
When friend walks with : friend, the strong: 
er, of course, assists the weaker, if there be 
need. If God makes me inwardly~ con- 
eciozs that he is always with mein conde- 












THE INDEPENDENT. 








initia 





scending love, I may surely rely on tia 





ba | & ae that lovest God, 


at art con- 
sciously weak and often well-nigh disheart- 
ened. If thou art in the way of duty and 
striving to please him, never mind troubles. 


Be not dismayed at dangers. Though 
thou’ walkest as if upon the heaving sea, 
and that growing more boisterous every 
moment, behold! the hand of Divine Love 
is extended! Hold fast on that, and thou 
shalt not be overwhelmed. To thee be- 
longs, whether it be in the lesser trials and 
difficulties of thy way or in the greater, the 
unfailing help’ of thy present God. Wilt 
thou let go thy child when he, must tread 
by the verge of the giddy precipice or on 
the edge of the rushing stream? No more 
will thy Father, God, let go of thy right 
hand till all thy dangers have been past. 
When he shall have brought thee, by and 
by, into the rest that remaineth, thou shalt 
look back and smile at the things that now 
distress thee, and shalt see how needless 
were thy fears; even as a traveler smiles 
at the darkness and terrors of the night 
when morning has flooded ‘all the world 
with its joyous splendor. Listen! Even 
now he saith unto;'thee: “ Why art thou 
fearful,'O thou of little faith!” 
iid 


LOST FIRELIGHT, 


BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 








Aw hour ago and the Fireside gleamed, 
And merry faces and glances beamed. 


Mother and children and happy sire, 

A garland of gladness wreathed the fire. 

There were loving voices and laughing eyes, 
Whispers of joy and glad replies. 

A ghost in the darkness flutters a flame, 

And drops in the ashes from whence it came. 


Ghost-like in the gloom the faces grow, 
And fade in my heart with the ember-glow, 


Was it dreamed, this dream of a lost desire, 
By a gray old man o’er a dying fire ? 





MADAME DESBORDES VALMORE. 


- BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 








Very little was known of Madame Des- 
bordes Valmore to American readers until 
there was published, a year or twosince, an 
excellent’ translation of Sainte-Beuve’s 
charming memoirs of her, with selections 
from her writings. To the mass, indeed, of 
American readers she is so little known, 
even now, that I think it a work of grace 
to tell the large audience which Tur InpE- 
PENDENT addresses about her; for she was 
the sad, sweet nightingale among the sing- 
ers of France, and the echoes of such niusic 
one would not willingly let die. For the 
efacts about her life‘and the extracts from 
her poems which I shall give you, I wish, 
in the beginning, to make my acknowledg- 
ments to the abovementioned translation. 

Contemporary voices were almost unani- 
mous in their praises of Madame Valmore, 
who seems to have been of too gentle and 
humble a nature to make anything but 
friends. Alfred’ de Vigny said that “hers 
was the finest female mind of our time.” 
Sdinte Beuve, himself, pronounced her “‘ the 
most courageous, tender, and compassion- 
ate of feminine souls.” Brizéux called her 
“sweet spirit with the golden voice”; and 
Victor Hugo wrote to her in words that, for 
once, did not outrun his meaning: ‘* You 
are womanhood itself; you are poetry it- 
self. Yours isa charming talent—the most 
moving I know ina woman.” To trace the 
growth of this life which so flowered in 
song was a task worthy Saitite-Beuve’s pen 
of gold The sun, indeed, shone on it but 
seldom; but there were tears enough for 
dew, and over it the pitying heavens bent. 

Marceline- Félicité-Joséphe Desbordes, 
(afterward Madame Valmore), who died in 
Paris, June 284,'1859, was born at Douai, 
June 20th, 1786, at No. 82 Rue Notre Dame 
—now 86 Rue de Valenciennes, Hers was 
a family of artistic tendencies. Her father 
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‘was an heraldic painter. Piles aes: Con- 


estes 
moe dev wanted: no 


crowd was out and no service was going on. 
The family consisted of three daughters 


‘and ason, and in the dark days afterward 


Marceline used to thank Heaven’ that she 
had had a happy childhood. There re- 
mained with her: glorified vision of her 
early days, of the beauty and caresses of 
her mother, the care of her elder sister, and 
of that first. domestic. happiness, too early 
shattered; for the Revolution, as may be 
well, imagined, ruined the trade of an 
armorial painter, and henceforth there was 
no. more prosperity for the little family. 
About 1799 ,Marceline accompanied her 
mother to Guadaloupe, where they counted 
on finding one of their relatives, who had 
amassed a fortune. They were disappointed 
in this hope, for when they Janded the 
country was in a blaze of revolt, the yellow 
fever raging. horribly, and their relative 
dead; and presently Marceline’s mother 
fell sick of the epidemic and died also. 
Madame Geudon, the wife of a shipowner 
from Nantes, received and. befriended the 


poor little girl; and her busband engaged |, 


passage for her on a vessel bound to France. 
Marceline reached home to find her family 
in the utmost destitution. And it was then, 
at about fourteen, that she resigned herself, 
as her only resource, to thestage. Her sens. 
itive, timid nature Jed her to shrink from 
the profession of an actress, But nothing 
else offered, and she began at the theater of 
Lille, with everything to learn. By dint of 
studious nights and days, close economy, 
and many struggles, she passed tbe ordeal. 

Her dramatic career closed finally in 
1828, six years after her marriage to M. 
Valmore, an actor in the same theater with 
herself. Her first volume of poems had 
already been published, in 1818. Her 
theatrical success was not a dazzling one, 
She played with a ladylike delicacy and 
simplicity and she won the approbation of 
some of the best critics; *but she lacked sus- 
taining physical power and the. social 
prejudice against her profession always 
grieved and burt her. She was at once the 
saddest and the sweetest of women, and as 
an actress her forte was pathos. So many 
tears were shed over her performance of 
Eulalie in ‘“ Misanthropy and Repentance” 
that one day a wicked wit, who had heard 
of this tearful triumph and attributed it to 
the infatuation of the public, solemnly 
took his seat in the balcony and ostenta- 
tiously spread out upon the railing a couple 
of white handkerchiefs, in order to staunch 
the floods of tears which were about to 
flow. But Marceline’s pathos revenged it- 
self upon him. The play began. He main- 
tained a mien of ostentatious cheerfulness 
for a while. Butas the interest grew his 
face changed, and soon he put his handker- 
chiefs away, and only used them furtively, 
to wipe some genuine tears. 

Sensitive, modest, and without reproach, 
Madame Valmore no doubt exaggerated the 
disadvantages of her position; but there is 
a feeling, true if bitter, in the lines she ad- 
dressed toa friend, who was a successful 
actress and quite untroubled by any of her 
own sensitiveness : 


“The world where you ate queen was.ever harsh to 
me; 
It never knew my heart, so proud and yet so soft, 
Behind the lofty wall its scorn had reared aloft, 
Doomed were my early years to frigid misery. 
For Thalia’s shrine had been my refuge in distress, 
And Hope had lured'me on with promise vain and 


Yet Batt a time tears I could not repress 
Under the jester’s crown made way.” 
7 But, though she shrank from many of the 
associations of her early profession, she was 
always faithful to its friendships. Espe- 
cially she was through life the devoted friend 
of the illustrious Mademoiselle Mars—so 
true a friend that shé only had the noble 
courage to tell the great aétress when the 
public was beginning to weary of her. 
“You must not’ delay,” she said) ““The 


moment has moré than come, You must 


d yet Manat on her. 
ae worship on 


retire.” Mile, Mars was noble enough her- 


"| self to understand and thank and obey her. 


» Madame Valmore’s first real reputation as 


| a tender elegiac poet was made in the years 
a between 1824 and 1827. While she ‘herselt 


was away from Paris, residing at Lyons or 
Bordeaux, her star had -taker place in 
the poetic firmament, and shone there from 
henceforth with a soft, unclonded luster. 
“She had rendered the elegy,” says Sainte- 
Beuve,’ “thore tender and: femivine, and 
translated ‘intovm, sweeter key the impas- 
‘sioned avowal and the plaint of the for. 
saken heart.” Madame Sophie Gay wrote 
of her: ‘‘ How could one better depict the 
charm of that melancholy which M. de 
Ségur calls the luxury of grief?” Soft and 
graceful and subtly sad she was from the 
first; but the spur of constant suffering, 
the suggestions.of bolder and more vigorous 
poets than herséif, and her own patient en- 
deavors all tended to increase her strength, 
and by the time she was forty-eight (for 
Madame Valmore developed slowly) had 
brought her to the possession of her ripest 
and best powers. Note the strength, the 
passionate earnestness of this sad little 
lament, published about this time. The cry 
of a life-long loss and sorrow is in it. Not 
her own probably, since she seems always 
to have loved her husband with a faithful- 
ness which left no room for wandering 


thoughts. 
“PARTED. 
“Do not write. Lam sad, andI would my life were 
o’er. 
A summer without thee? Oh! night of starless 
gloom! 
I fold the idle arms that cannot clasp thee more— 
To knock at my heart’s door were like knocking on 


& tomb. 
Do not write. 


“ Do not write. ‘We will learn unto ourselves to die. 

Ask God, or ask thyself of my love, if thou wouldst 
know; 

But to hear thee calling far away, and calling ten- 
derly, 

Were to hear the songs of heaven afar and never 


hope to go. ‘icant 


“Do not write; for 1 fearthee. I do not dare to think 
How thy voice wags wont to sound, lest it seem to 


call anew. 
Do not show the living water to one who cannot 
drink ; 
The writing of a friend isa likeness passing true, 
Do not write. 
“ Do not write sweet words, for I may not read them 
now: . 
They would flood my foolish heart with a vain 
dream of bliss ;, 
They are brillfant'with thy smile, with thy tender- 
ness aglow ; 
I could not choose but think thou hadst sealed 
them with a kiss. 
Do not write.” 


Ican think of nothing to match these 
verses but the. ‘Remembrance’ of Emily 
Bronte, which, fine as it is, is scarcely 
finer. 

In 1838 Madame Valmore accompanied 
her husband to Jtaly. The theatrical en- 
gagement which had lured M. Valmore fell 
through ; but our poetess caught new sug- 
gestions from the land of summer and of 
song. After this excursion she returned 
with her family to Paris, and lived there 
habitually, wandering only from one quarter 
of the city to another, as her needs con- 
strained her. She received from govern- 
ment the compliment and assistance of a 
pension. of about two thousand francs a 
year; but the little family—consisting of 
herself, her husband, two daughters, and a 
son—was always very poor. When once a 
humble household has fallen bebindhand in 
its expenses, when work has been sus- 
pended and arrears created which have 
grown into debts, there is no such thing as 
recovery. They must carry weight for 
life. They used to live in the fifth stories 
of houses; and once Madame wrote, 
in one of her frank letters: ‘‘To lodge on 
the second floor! High privilege of the 
moderately ambitious! Can I never. aspire 
to that?” Butin her humble and narrow 
lodgings she was always easy, polished, 
gracious, and even hospitable; investing 
everything with a certain attractive and 
artistic air; hiding her griefs under a natural. 
sweetness, lighted even by gleams of merri- 
ment—brave and gallant creature that she 
was. % 

Nor was she ever too poor to help others. 
The use she made of her powerful friends 
was to petition them for aid for the needy. 
When she was a little child, she saw in the 
high tower of a donjon, in the valley of the 
Scarpe, an old prisoner, who extended his 
hands to her; and the self-same day she 
persuaded her brother to start to walk to 
Paris with her to try and effect his release. 
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March 19,'1874.] 
The two little fugitives were brought back 
at vight to the.anxious mother, who did 
not know what had become. of them; but 
Madame Valmore was faithful through life 
to the spirit of this childish adventure, 
Every prisoner, every captive, every suffer- 
er was sacred to hers; 05) i 
_ In religion she was almost a mystic. In 
some of her seasons of trouble she used to 
pass half her time upon her knees, and the 
near Christ always seemed to her indeed an 
elder brother. She lost her mother at 14, 
and her father when she was 81; but all her 
life’ through sheseemed to live in the very 
presence of the dear departed: Her Christ 
was the Christ'of the poor and: forsaken, 
the prisoner and the slave—a Christ of 
whom’ she wrote, in one:of her noblest 
poems, 

“He whose pierced hands have broken so many 
chains.” , ‘ 


It was inevitable that doubts should some- 
times beset a life that was so.sad; but they 
never long obscured the clear heaven of her 
faith. When to look around was to look 
upon desolation, she could always look up. 
Her family relations were most close and 
loving. Her husband, ithough a man pur- 
sued by misfortune and failure, was the soul 
of nrobity and honor. 
yaxer son, Hippolyte, alone of her three 
children, survived her. Ines, her younger 
daughter, of whom her mother said. ‘‘ there 
never was a child who needed ‘so much ca- 
ressing,”’ died at twenty. The elder daugh- 
ter, Undine, as they always called her; 
though her real name was Hyacinthe; lived 
to make a happy marriage, but died: soon 
afterward, ‘at 30. Undine had inherited 


from her mother the sad, sweet gift of song. | 
She was small of stature, with regular fea- | 


tures and lovely blue eyes,;and with some- 
thing saintly and Puritanical about her. 
Unlike her mother, who opened her heart 
to all and suffered every hour to be invaded 
by: the. claims of others, ‘Undine was re- 
served. and ‘self-controlled’; and this reti- 
cence seems to have been an almost painful 


surprise to her mother, to whom it was so. 


foreign. Undine wasa great student and 
acquired a-high degree ofculture. For part 
of her life she was an assistant teacher in a 
boarding-school, and in 1848 she was ap- 
pointed inspectress of girls’ schools, an 
office whose duties she conscientiously ful- 
filled until attacked by her last: iliness. 

Among Madame Valmore’s other rela- 
tives—hardly less dear to her than her own 
home circle—were a brother at Douai, and 
two sisters and a niece living at Rouen. The 
brother, to whom she wrote regularly, was 
a soldier, who had never risen above the 
rank of sergeant. He was old; infirm, and 
poor, and had procured, through: special in- 
tercession, the privilege of being lodged and 
boarded in ‘the hospital of Douai, nearly 
opposite the house where he was born. 
This humble brother was always to be writ- 
ten to, encouraged, and even assisted by 
occasional remittances of money (twenty 
francs a month, if possible). Some of Mad- 
ame Valmore’s very best letters were writ- 
ten to him. To keep up his self-respect, to 
encourage and entertain him, no pains was 
too great ; and the intellectual value of the 
letters she sent to him was hardly surpassed 
by those to her most illustrious correspond- 
ents. 

For illustrious correspondents she had in 
plenty—this lowly singer, this French wo- 
man—not of the salon, but of thehome. M. 
Antoine de Latour, first tutor and afterward 
private secretary to the younger son of 
Louis Phillipe, was one of her friends; and, 
being an admirable classical scholar, he as- 
sisted her by criticisms, which she received 
with the most.sweet and grateful humility, 
thanking him for.them, as she,wrote him,. 
with tears in her eyes, Balzac was another 
of her friends, and Brizeux, the Breton poet, 
and. Béranger, Hugo, Vigny, Lamartine, 
and Sainte-Beuve himself. To us who 
remember but. too clearly the mortifying 
epoch of Lamartine’s decline it is quite 
worth whil¢’to recall the supremacy he once 
wielded in the literary world of France, and 
to.see how graciously he used the scepter, 
asin the case of Madame Valmore. At 
the first glance, with that divination of 
genius which is second sight, he had under- 
stood her life; and he left for us an immor- 
tal and vivid picture of it in the poem 
which he addressed to her, 
, He has seldom written anything more 


















beautiful. He. pictures first a strong and 
gallant ship, which rides the waves as if 
they were her subjects and welcomes their 
buffetings ‘as if they were caresses; and 
then contrasts with it a timid, skiff, withone 
little sail, the humble floating home which 
was the fishers all . Then, baving fixed 
our eyes on this tiny, speck upon .a waste 
of. blue, he says:. 
“ And this frail bark, my poor Valmore, 
Becomes the image of thyfate! _, 
From niorn to morn still driven o’er 
A dreary ocean without shore,” 
And treacherous and insatiate. 
“ Thou 'bringest clay for thy poor nest 
To tavern-eaves, and losest all, 
And then, O bird forbidden rest! 
From town to town thou gatherest 
The crumbs by stranger hands let fall. 
“ Thy young thou teachest festal airs, 
But oh! the sorrow in thy tone! 
The pitying fowler hears and spares; 
He will not lay iis cruel snares, 
Alas!) until the wings are grown. 


* But thou hast made the bird-notes thine, 
And still melodious is thy plaint; ' 
And when the wintry winds combine 
To thrust from sheltering bough and vine, 
Thou singest on—though sad, though faint.” 
To this long poem, from which I have 
only extracted a brief portion, Madame 
Valmore replied, in one equally fine intel- 
lectually and yet more full of feeling. Of 
this beautiful lyric I can only give you the 
few closing verses, through which the ten- 
der humility, the gentle gratitude, the 
sweet earnestness of her nature, breathed 
themselves like the odor of violets. 
“ Only a woman, with no higher 
Or deeper lore than love and tears! 
Whose heart has been her only lyre, 
And thou alone dost guess the fire, 
The dying fire, her bosom bears | 
“ Before those lofty hymns of thine, 
Angelic, ah | and human both, 
This rude, imperfect harp of mine, 
And long unstrung and mute, doth pine; 
‘To try a single measure loth. 


“ Only a hungry gleaner, I, 

Who fain would her poor sheaf complete 
With scattered ears. Thensuddenly 
‘Shone thy resplendant charity, 

And poured a harvest at my feet. 


My name had died before me. Spake 
Thy voice alone: ‘Is she not living?’ 
So, one day, may a swallow break 
‘The silence, and the echoes wake 
Above my grave with tuneful grieving. 


“Thy shield with fairest flowers is gay— 
Yet own the truth, I fain would know it— 
Has thy unclouded glory’s ray 
Had sovereign power the tears to stay 
That gathered in thy eyes, my poet?” 

In the innocent and happy days be- 
fore politics supervened, it was given to 
Lamartine, so Sainte-Beuve tells us, to pour 
the balm of similar sympathy and appre- 
ciation into many a wounded heart. In 
that he was a great consvler, shall not much 
be forgiven him ? 

The grief of Madame Valmore for her 
two daughters was a wound that never 
healed, and she found her only consolation 
in compassionating all those who like her 
had suffered. Sainte-Beuve calls her the 
Mater Dolorosa of poetry, and there were 
times when even her courage failed her. In 
1853, six years before her death, she wrote 
to her niece, Camille: “‘I have no moral 
power left. I dare not write, especially to 
those I love, for I cannot lie and the tale is 
too sad totell.” But hernaturally believing 
and religious mind soon regained its tone, 
and in 1857 she wrote to her friend, 
Madame Duchambye, who had said thatshe 
could not help recurring to her youth as if 
it were still with her: 

‘* Why is it strange that you should think 
of yourself as young in the past? Are we 
not always young? Why should you be 
troubled by this almost incontestable proof 
of our immortality? Life may become 
wearisome, but it does not end. We shall 
not die, be sure. Nota night passes but I 
find my little ones in my arms, upon my 
knees. It is their very selves. Oh! if you 
could only feel as confident as I do that 
they are thoroughly alive, while we are 
hampered by pain and sorrow and. fear. 
The love of which you so often dream in 
your saddest and most perplexing hours is 
a part of yourself; at such times you see 
only its reflection. Ina burning mirror, 
perhaps; but do not complain. It is your 
own undying soul, following its bent to 
undying love.” 

It. was two years after this letter wag 
written, on the night of the 22d of July, 
1859, that Madame Valmore passed away. 
“ We shall not die,’’ she had said. Well, 
in that night the gate was opened to some 
strange land of light, some new dawning of 
glory;.and the sweet, sad nightingale of 
France passed through and on; and caught 
from the blessed ones of Heaven the rapture 
of their singing. Dare we doubt that she, 
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found them all there--the dear ones she had 
lost, the familiar dead, who had never 
seemed absent from. her; the holy saints to 
whose fellowship she must have belonged; 
the very peace of God? ,; 





RECONSTRUCTION PRECEDENTS: 
LOUISIANA, 


BY SAMUEL’ T. SPEAR, D.D. 


ABTER the conquest. of the Rebellion, in 
the early part of 1865, President’ Johnson 
assumed the right to provide for the recon- 
struction of the rebel states and their regtora- 
tion to their normal relations to the Union. 
His first proclamation, asserting and attempt- 
ing to.exercise this right, was, issued May 
29th, 1865, in which he appointed William 
W. Holdenas provisional governor of North 
Carolina, and. directed -him,to take certain 
prescribed . steps for, the organization of a 
state government, by superseding the.one 
then in existence, and also by calling a con- 
vention ef delegates elected. under the 
authority of the provisional governor, to re- 
model the constitution and provide for.the 
election of state officers. This proclama- 
tion was speedily followed by others.in re- 
spect to the other states, similar in charac- 
ter, asserting the same right, and proposing 
thesameend. In the preamble President 
Johnson referred, for his authority to adopt 
the measure, to that section of the Constitu- 
tion which provides that, “ the United States 
shall guarantee to every state in this Union 
a republican, form of government.” Con- 
trary to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in a case growing out of the Dorr Rebellion 
in Rhode Island, he claimed that the guar- 
anty power was vested in the President, 
without any previous action of Congress. 
The rebel states were accordingly recon- 
structed, their constitutions were changed, 
and state governments and members of 
Congress were elected; and when Congress 
met,in December of the same - year, the 
President in his message stated what he had 
done, and claimed that these states, having 
been thus reconstructed, had a right to be 
represented on the floor of Congress. 

Congress, however, took an entirely 
different view of the question. Its theory 
was that the President had acted without 
authority, and, hence, that all his recon- 
struction measures were null and void. A 
joint committee was appointed, on the 13th 
of December, 1865, by the two houses, to 
“inquire into. the condition of the states 
which formed the so-called Confederate 
States of America, and report whether they 
or any of them are entitled to be represented 
in either house of Congress.” On the 18th 
of the following June this committee made 
their report, entirely rejecting the action of 
the President, declaring the late rebel states 
to be without lawful state governments, 
and recommending Congress, under its guar- 
anty power, to take measures for the es- 
tablishment of such governments. 

At the next session Congress passed two 
reconstruction bills—the one being supple- 
mental to the other—declaring that ‘‘no 
legal state governments or adequate pro- 
tection for life or property now existsin the 
rebel states of Virginia, North Carolina, 


‘South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas’’; also declaring the civil governments 
then in existence to be merely provisional 
and in all respects subject to the paramount 
authority of the United States; and still fur- 
ther providing for the calling of conventiong 
and the creation of lawful state governments 
under the authority of the United States. 
Each state had a government de facto, which 
was certainly republican in form, and 
which, moreover, was recognized as valid 
by President Johnson; and yet Congress 
treated the whole thing as.a legal nullity 
from top to bottom. It displaced the exist- 
ing government in each of these states, and 
provided for the creation of another. in its 
place. It went even further than this, and 
demanded that each state should, by the 
vote of its legislature, ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
before being entitled to a representation in 
either house of Congress. In a word, it 
swept the whole machinery of the then state 
governments into non-existence, brushing 
away the acts of the President as a mere 
cobweb, and setting up new governments 
through the elective action of the people 
proceeding under its authority. The theory 





of these measures, as announced by Con- 
gress, was twofold: First. The fact that no 
‘legal state governments” existed in the 
late rebel states. «Secondly. The provision 
of the Constitution which declares that ‘‘ the 
United States shad guarantee to every state 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” Here is the whole theory: of the 
reconstruction measures adopted by the 
Thirty-ninth Congréss. The Republican 
party, in power at the time and in power 
ever since, fully sustained Congress in its 
action. 

To this history we add another instruct 
ive item. The legislature of Georgia, be- 
fore the process of reconstruction was com- 
plete by the admission of senators from 
that state, expelled all the colored members 
of the legislature,in order to change its 
political character. In view of this fact, the 
Senate of the United States refused to admit 
senators from Georgia, because they had not 
been lawfully: elected. ‘ Congress met the 
exigency by again calling into exercise its 
guaranty power, and providing by law for 
convening the legislature and reorganizing 
it by the admission of ‘all’ persons duly 
elected thereto and by an election of: the 
proper officers thereof. To show the nature 
of the action then taken, we quote as fol- 
lous the fourth and ‘fifth sections of this 

WwW: 

“Sgcrioy 4 That the persons elected, 
as aforesaid, and entitled to compose such 
legislature,‘and who shall comply with the 
provisions of this act, by taking one of the 
oaths or affirmations above prescribed, 
shall thereupon proceed, in said senate and 
and house of representatives to » which 
they have been elected respectively, to.reor- 
ganize said senate and house. of repre- 
sentatives, respectively, by the election and 
qualification of the proper officers of each 
house.” 

‘“*Sec. 5. That it is hereby declared that 
the exclusion. of any person or persons 
elected as aforesaid, and being otherwise 
qualified, from participation in the pro- 
ceedings of said senate or house of rep- 
resentatives, upon the ground of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, would 
be illegal and revolutionary and is hereby 
prohibited.” 

Thus Congress, in 1869, guaranteed a re- 
publican form of government to the State 
of Georgia by providing that the legislature 
should be assembled and reorganized so ag 
“to consist of such persons as the people had 
elected, whether white or black. Congress 
commanded the governor of the state forth- 
with to issue his proclamation convening 
the legislature, and then commanded the 
legislature to be so organized as to consti- 
tute in form and in fact the legislative de- 
partment ofa republican government. It 
had no occasion to take any action in re- 
spect to the election of members ; but it did 
take action ‘to guararitee to the State of 
Georgia a republican legislature by-the ad- 
mission of all persons duly elected . thereto. 
What it did was to protect the people of the 
state against the illegality of an usurping 
majority. 

These precedents, supplied by the history 
of our reconstruction period, comparatively 
recent in their date, and endorsed by the 
Republican party—the party then and now 
in power—are worthy of serious considera- 
tion in determining what should be the 
course of Congress in respect to the present 
State of Louisiana. The Constitution says 
that “the United States’—namely, Con. 
gress, as the Supreme Court has decided— 
‘* shall. guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government.” 
It is, henge, the duty of Congress to furnish 
this guaranty, and exercise its power there- 
for whenever there is an occasion for it. 
The duty is imposed by the fundamental 
law of the land, and all the power neces- 
sary to accomplish the end is implied by the 
duty. As to the question of fact whether a 
given state has any government at all, and, 
if so, whether it be republican, atid also as 
to what methods shall be employed in guar- 
anteeing to each state such a government, 
Congress is by the Constitution made the 
supreme and final judge. Its powers in 
this respect are plenary and complete. 

Has Louisiana to-day a republican govern- 
ment? Or are the:people of that state liv- 
ing under a de facto government, including 
state officers and the legislature; ‘which by 
the constitution and laws of Louisiana has 
no rightful authority, and is, hénce,‘sinply 
a gross usurpation ? Senator Oarpenter, in’ 
his bill for the reconstruction of ‘Louisiana 
by a new election, answers these questions 
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by saying that ‘‘there is no governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary of state, attorney- 
general, auditor of public accounts, or 
superintendent of education in the State of 
Louisiana, holding said offices, respectively, 
under an election by the legal voters of the 
State of Louisiana, in pursuance of the'con: 
stitution and laws of said state”; and also 
that “there is not in said state any legisla- 
ture elected by the -legal voters of said 
state, according to the constitution and laws 
thereof.” If these recitals in the preamble 
of the bill be true—if both the executive and 
legislative departments of the government 
of that state are occupied by persons who 
have never been elected to their respective 
offices, and who are, hence, usurpers, wield- 
ing power to which they have no lawful 
title—then all pretense of a republican 
government; in either form or substance, is 
the most perfect sham that can be imagined. 
Unfortunately, the facts, as developed by 
sworn evidence and brought‘out in the ‘re- 
portof the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, leave not a shadow of rea- 
sonable doubt whether this is the condition 
of Louisiana to-day or whether: such has 
been its condition for more than a year. 

This whole de facto governmental super- 
structure rests upon the validity of the pro- 
ceedings of what is known as.‘‘the Lynch 
Board” of canvassers. In respect to this 
board the Senate Committee sum up the re- 
sults of the testimony in the following propo- 
sitions : 

“1. The board had been abolished by*the 
act of November 20th. 

**2. The board was under valid and ex- 
isting injunctions restraining it from acting 
at all, and an injunction in the Armstead 
case restraining it from making any canvass 


not based upon the official returns of the 
election. 


‘3. Conceding the board was in exist- 
ence and had full authority to canvass the 
zeturns, it had no returns to canvass.” 

The fact is not disputed by anybody that 
the election returns were never in the pos- 
session of the Lynch Board; and, of course, 
they were never canvassed by that board. 
The president of the board, being sum- 
moned before the Senate Committee, testi- 
fied as follows: 

“Question. Did you have any official re- 
turns before you, furnished under the laws 
of Louisiana? Answer. Did we have any? 
Not unless these I have stated. 

“Q. Did youhave any atall? A. No, sir. 
[ do not think we had. 

“Q. You had no official returns furnished 
in pursuance of the laws of Louisiana be- 
fore you?’ A. No, sir. 

“Q. Then there were official returns? A. 
Yes, sir. 

_“Q. They were not before you? A. No, 
sir. 

“‘@. You counted votes in your estimate 
which were not polled at all, did you? A. 
Yes, sir. 

“Q. You estimated it, then, upon the basis 
of what you thought the vote ought to have 
been? A. Yes, sir. That was just the fact; 
and I think, on the whole, we were pretty 
correct.” 

Here, then, is a government of state 
officers and a legislature resting for its 
validity upon estimates as to what the vote 
of the people ought to have been, and, 
hence, as to what it was in the judgment of 
this board; without a fragment of election 
returns in its possesssion to guide this judg- 
ment. Can such a government be anything 
but a glaring usurpation against the rights 
of the people and against the letter: of law? 
Is such a government republican? Clearly 
not. It Jacks the fundamental condition of 
a republican government: No matter how 
it has gotten itself into power or by what 
means its power is maintained, it is an 
atrocious despotism existing upon the ruins 
of law. . President Grant’s recognition of 
this government for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the public peace, even if we concede, as 
we do not, that his course was according to 
law, does not change the facts in the case or 
mitigate their outrageous character. It still 
remains true that the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of Louisiana are held and 
administered by persons who, according to 
the laws of that state, have not the least 
shadow of a title to the offices they hold. 
The President may -maintain them in 
power—he has done'so and is still doing so 
—but he cannot:change facts or make black 
white. His recognition is legally no better 
than was that of President Johnson when 
he recognized the governments which were 
the fruitsjof his unauthorized .reconstruc- 
tion measures. It concludes nothing and 
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decides nothing as against the powers and 
duties of Congress. 

On the eighty-first page of the report 
made by the Senate Committee we find a 
table setting forth the entire election re- 
turns of the state in the” fall of 1872, and 
these are the only returns that ever had any 
legal existence. According.to them, Mc- 
Enery received for governor. 65,579 votes, 
and Kellogg 55,978 votes for thesame office, 
electing the former by a majority of 9,606 
votes. The majority for the other state 
officers on the McEnery ticket was in about 
the same proportion. To what result did 
the Lynch Board arrive, with its system of 
estimates, newspaper reports, and in many 
instances forged affidavits, and with no 
election returns before it? It gave Kellogg 
72,890 votes and McEnery 54,029 votes, 
electing the former by a majority of 18/861 
votes. With its system it might just as well 
have made Kellogg’s majority fifty thou- 
sand. All it had to do was to guess, and 
then ‘substitute its guess-work for official 
returns. Call that a republican govern- 
ment which rests on such a foundation, sup- 
plemented by unauthorized Federal inter- 
ference? No, never! A thousand times, 
No! It is the veriest despotism that ever ex- 
isted. Thereis no law behind it. - There is 
nothing behind it but fraud and force. 

Senator Carpenter’s indictment of this de 
What will Con- 
gressdo? This is now the question that 
would really be no question at all if Con- 
gress would simply obey the Constitution. 
The Constitution pledges the whole power 
of the United States, under the guaranty 
clause, to protect the people in each state 
against the ambition of usurping rulers, and 
makes it the duty of Congress to wield this 
power whenever an occasion shall arise for 
its exercise. And if the action of Congress 
was right in reconstructing the rebel states 
because they had no “‘ lawful state govern- 
ments”; if its action was right in protect- 
ing the people of Georgia against the usur- 
patior of its legislature; if the two houses 
of Congress were right in rejecting the 
electoral vote of Louisiana when canvass- 
ing the vote for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident; yes, if these measures were proper, 
then the present Congress will be right in 
reconstructing the state government of 
Louisiana by ordering a new election, and 
thus protecting the people against the usur- 
pation of the Kellogg government. Louisi- 
ana, in her present position, is entitled by 
the authority of the Constitution to a law- 
ful state government at the hands of Con- 
gress. Her claim is even stronger than was 
that of the rebel states, since the Kellogg 
government has not the Jeast show of title 
founded on a popular election. If Con- 
gress gives this case the go-by, it will be 
false to the duty imposed by the Constitu- 
tion. If it does so as a matter of party 
policy, it will zommit an egregious blun- 
der. The Republican party, with all the 


good things about it, has faults enough 
without taking this Louisiana load upon its 
shoulders. 





“WEEP NOT.” 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 





Weep not for her who fell asleep 
Before the blushing gates of dawn; 
Nay, not for her—they never weep 
In that fair land where she has gone 
For God, who wipes all tears away, 
With blessing fills his endless day. 


In bitter grief you laid her low, 
With earth and snow upon her breast ; 
But summer breezes yet shall blow 
And roses bloom above her rest ; 
The resurrection morn shall break 
The bands of death—she shall awake. 


How much, ere that, her soul may grow 
We cannot tell. We know that then 
The very form ye laid so low 
Shall rise to clothe your child again ; 
That very form your arms shall hold; 
I think she never will grow old. 


I think the Lord, who loved them here, 
Will keep the children children still ; 

Hope’s rainbow spans the vale of tears, 
And faith bows humbly to His will, 

Who hath himself passed through the grave, 

Who took in love the gift he gave. 


Say of the sleeper: ‘* It is well 
The gate of pearl to pass within, 
Forevermore with Christ to dwell, 
Too young for any stain of sin” ; 
And walk with garments undefiled 
' ‘Till God shall give you back your child. 


SERVICE. 


_'THE AFTERNOON PREACHING 





BY PROF. J. M. HOPPIN, D.D. . 


IN discussing this ‘question, it is right to 
state that my view of Sunday is not that of 
the Jewish, but rather of the Christian day— 
the ‘day observed from New Testament 
times as a day of glad rest, more spiritual 
than formal in its’‘character, when every 
yoke is to be loosed and every burden lifted 
from body and soul; but which, neverthe- 
less, is especially connected with the great 
truth of worship, is the day of the praise 
of God by the whole people, and, as that 
which best aids and carries out this idea, is 
to be devoted above all to the proclaiming 
and publishing of ‘‘the glad tidings of 
great joy” to all men. 

Some reasons were given in a former 
article why the plan of substituting the 
study of the Scriptures by the congregation 
for the second regular service of preaching 
and worship was not desirable. Another 
reason would be this: Because it would not 
tend to the real: increase of the Sunday 
afternoon congregation in the house of God. 
At first, from the novelty of the thing, it 
might bring together a considerable audi- 
ence; but this would not be, I believe,a 
permanent result, for the motive power 
would be by no means so great, since men 
prefer to hear speaking to going to school. 
The adult congregation, as a general rule, 
feel themselves to be past the age of pupil- 
age and of class organization and instruc- 
tion; they do not so much incline to sit down 
to study together in classes as to listen to 
an instructive and earnest preacher. They 
have been taught to do this and _ their 
fathers have done it before them. They 
recognize also the claims of public worship 
and of the house of God. Lastly, to bring 
this plan to the test of experience, it has not 
yet proved itself to be a successful one. In 
some instances it has certainly failed, and, 
after a great deal of trouble and loss of time 
and the general overturning and confusion 
of the order of worship, the old system has 
been resumed. I recall one prominent 
church where at first the operation of 
the new plan was quite brilliant, and the 
religious papers were full of it; but, from 
the testimony of some of the members, it 
has not proved, either in regard to the wel- 
fare of the Sunday-school or the interest of 
the congregation in the preaching service, to 
be a success. 

A practical difficulty in the way of its 
complete success is the lack of competent 
laymen in ordinary congregations (intelli- 
gent as our people are) to conduct the Bible 
instruction in such a manner as to make this 
arrangement a highly profitable one. If it 
js answered that the pastor should lead in 
the exercise, we say that, if he is called upon 
to expound a chapter or lesson of Scripture, 
then let him preach an expository sermon, 
one which will not only explain but enforce 
truth and bring it home to the conscience 
and heart. 

An energetic young pastor, who is now 
trying the experiment under peculiar cir- 
cumstances that almost force him to 
do it; and with the most favorable 
auspices, informed me recently that the 
main difficulty in the matter he found 
to be this very thing: that, though he had 
intellectual men in his church, he could 
not find the right man to’take the lead—a 
man who was gifted both with the scholar- 
ship and the organizing talent to make the 
study of the Scriptures something more 
than a common Sunday-school exercise ; and 
this applied not only to the superintend- 
ent, but to the leaders of classes,so that he 
himself was forced to take the whole busi- 
ness in his hands, which (as he had a preach- 
ing service. in the evening) was a wearing 
labor he could not long sustain. This, in- 
deed, is too much for a'minister to attempt— 
to preach in the morning and evening, and 
to conduct a Bible-class exercise with 
thoughtful efficiency in the afternoon. 

The best method for the popular study of 
the Scriptures is—as is done in the European 
Reformed churches—to set apart for this 
some stated hour in the week as a regular 
catechetical exercise in connection with the 
church ; or, as in some of our old-fashioned 
New England families, to devote to this 
purpose Sunday evening or some portion 
of Sunday at home. We need home study 





and meditation of the Scriptures—the father 





being the priest of his own family, studying 
to enrich ‘his mind in order to lead the 
minds of his children and household in the 
ample fields of biblical knowledge. ‘The 
pastor could here be of the greatest assist: 
ance to his people in giving them counsel, 
supplying them with the’proper books and 
helps, and leading them over difficult 
places. J ' 

But, in reply to this, there is a chronic ob- 
jection urged, especially by young preachers, 
and often, doubtless, with great sincerity: 
that the minister cannot preach two good 
sermons on Sunday and maintain his health. 
In answer, I would say, first, that ministers 
from generation to generation have done so, 
and they are a long-lived race. Some 
preachers (extraordinary. men, it is true), 
like Wesley and Whitfield, have preached 
every day in the week, besides doing an 
immense deal of other work. But this ob 
jection, I would say, secondly, springs frow 
a false theory of preaching. It looks upon 
preaching as the working up of finished dis- 
courses, rhetorically and philosophically 
conceived ; and notasa method of testifying 
to Christ, of diffusing the truth of the Gospel 
of the Son of God, of communicating spirit- 
ual life. The preacher is a herald; he isa 
man charged with a message which he must 
utter; he is to deliver this plainly, per- 
suasively, clearly, effectively, not learned- 
ly, formally, speculatively, eloquently. Not 
so as the first thing; but he is to do as well 
as he can, to speak as truly as he can, and 
to leave it for God to take care of his own 
message. His great sermon is one that is 
full of the fire of God’s loving and convict- 
ing spirit. He who is full of the message 
need not take long to prepare himself to 
speak it. Thus Luther preached often 
many times a day. Thus Calvin rarely 
if ever wrote a sermon, although he was 
constantly preaching. These men were 
continually working upon divine themes; 
they fed on the Word; they breathed the 
air of spiritual thought. For them to 
preach was to speak from the abundance of 
the heart and mind; and preaching was but 
an expression, a fragment thrown off their 
inner life. Therefore, if the preacher will 
be content to speak after having made the 
best preparation he cap, trusting to God’s 
belp, and from a mind constantly enriching 
jtself by severe studies and thinking, he 
will have no difficulty in preaching twice 
on Sunday. Preaching is not to be made 
too small a thing nor too great a thing. 
And, after all, as a practical matter, there 
is no need of preaching two new sermons & 
week the year through. A little good man- 
agement can relieve one of the strain of 
such constant invention ; but to one whose 
heart is in it, who bas the fire shut up in 


his bones, who cannot lose a single 


opportunity to speak for Christ, there will 
be no difficulty in the case. Whatever 
our minds thoroughly comprehend and 
our hearts are charged with, that we can 
talk about sensibly and earnestly, and that 
is the best kind of preaching. The great 
toil and pain is in the previous discipline 
and philosophic training of the mind. We 
ministers oftentimes (and it is our own fault) 
are but half-educated men; and, worse than 
that, we are but half-hearted in our great 
calling. We are not full of it as a spring is 
brimming full of water. To make sermons 
is nothing to a mind that knows how to 
think and that dwells in God’s Word and 
draws constantly from its living sources. 

When the sermon is thus profoundly in- 
spired by the: Word and Spirit it may take 
the broadest range and flow over the whole 
of lifeand human thought. I would not 
limit it or the preacher. He cannot go 
wrong. His field is man in his entire re- 
lations to God. I believe, with Sidney - 
Smith, that no one should be permitted to 
make the classification of the race into 
‘“‘men—women—and clergymen.” The 
minister of Christ’s Gospel should be a 
man at home in all the great interests of 
his time; and that which influences human- 
ity for good or ill he is the last man living 
to be afraid of “The Sabbath was made 
for man,” and its preacher, with a heavenly 
light on his brow and with the boldness of 
love in his heart, should usher in the, new 
kingdom of perfect righteousness. 

As to the argument that the Sabbath has 
now become’ overcrowded and chaotic by a 
multiplicity of work and of topics of 
thought and interest, so that it is no longer 
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s day of rest, this does not arise, it seems to | but their principles are rooted and grounded 


me, from the fact that there are two sermons 
in the daytime; but from the fact that other 
things have rasbed in and filled up the 
time, every hour of it. In truth, the Sun 
day-school, excellent agency of good as it 
is, has grown up of late years into a dispro- 
portionate prominence, and is pushing the 
pulpit aside and cleariag the platform for 
its own operations. Let the Sunday-school 
have its place (a gteat and blessed one); but 
let it not usurp prerogatives that do not be- 
long to it. 

Therefore, I hold that to give up the after- 
noon preaching service, even as a matter of 
expediency, or in order to obtain a larger 
audience for some other religious exercise, 
would be a great mistake and would en- 
danger the power and influence of God’s ap. 
pointed institution of preaching—the pro- 
phetic office which lives through all time as 
the medium of the breath of the Divine 
Spirit to a dead world. It would also en- 
danger the whole system of public worship 
on the Lord’s Day, which finds its consist- 
ency, its centralsupport and base in preach- 
ing. 

How: having taken up so much time in 
striving to prove that the evil could not be 
remedied in the proposed way, I would con- 
clude by saying that I do not think the evil 
really exists. I do not believe that, take the 
country through, afternoon audiences are 


materially diminishing, or so decreasing 


that they cannot be brought up again—above 
all, by a revived interest in God’s Word, 
The audience depends very much upon the 
character and circumstances of different 
localities and churches. At some churches 
in the country the afternoon audience, for 
the year through, is the largest; and, the 
stranger preacher, lest he be disheartened 
by the thin sheepfold in the morning, is en- 
couraged by the hint of the worthy deacon 
that the attendance will be larger in ‘‘ the 
after part of the day.” In the country there 
are many people who cannot with conven- 
ience go to church in the morning—such as 
laboring men, who have their farm duties 
to attend to—but who can goin the after- 
noon, and who, for the same reason that 
they could not attend in the morning, can- 
not attend in the evening. 

The question really is how the most good 
can be accomplished in -the space allotted 
for religious contemplation in the sacred 
hours of the Sabbath. We believe that any 
substitute for preaching—God’s method of 
teaching and saving men—will soon wear 
out its novelty; and the end will be that 
you have but one opportunity to reach men 
with truth, and even that is undermined 
and rendered precarious. Preaching will 
not wear out. It is as fresh as humanity 


and human genius. Itis as various as God’s’ 


manifestations of himself in Nature and 
the Bible. It is sympathetic as the heart of 
Christ, from which it draws its inspiration. 
It is grand as the divine reason. It is uni- 
versal as the race to which Jesus brought 
* the glad tidings.” 





THE GENIUS OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


WE must first of all distinguish between 
evangelical or orthodox Protestantism, which 
agrees with the Greek and Roman Church 
in accepting the Holy Scriptures and the 
cecumenical faith in the trinity and incarna- 
tion, and heretical or radical Protestantism, 
which dissents from the ecumenical con- 
sensus, and makes a new departure either in 
a mystical or in a rationalistic direction. 
The former constitutes the great body of 
nominal Protestantism. It includes, in the 
first line, the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Confessions, or the various national churches 
of the Reformation in Europe and their de- 
scendants in America; and then, in the 
second line, all those denominations which 
have proceeded or seceded from them, most- 
ly on questions of government or minor 
points of doctrine, without departing from 
the essential articles of their faith—such as 
the Moravians, Methodists, Mennonites, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Irvingites, and a number of 
free churches holding the voluntary prin- 
ciple. 

The various Evangelical Protestant church- 
es, viewed as distinct ecclesiastical organ- 
izations and creeds, take their rise directly 
or indirectly from the sixteenth century; 
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in the New-Testament, and have been ad- 
vocated more or less cléarly, in part or in full, 
by spiritual and liberal-minded divines in 
every age of the Church. The stream of 
Latin:or Western. Christianity was divided 
in the sixteenth century—the main current 
moving cautiously and majestically in the 
old:medisval channel, the other boldly cut- 
ting several new beds for ‘the overflowing 
waters, and rushing forward at first with 
great rapidity and energy, then slacking its 
speed, and then resuming its onward march 
with the tide of emigration in a western 
direction, whither; in. the prophetic - lan- 
guage of the great English idealist, ‘‘ the 
course of empire takes its way.” 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
is,next to the introduction of Christianity, 
the greatest event in history. It was no 
sudden revolution; for what has no rootsin 
the past can have no permanent effect upon 
the future. It was prepared by the deeper 
tendencies and aspirations of previous centu- 
ries, and when. finally matured it bursts 
forth almost simultaneously in all parts 
of Western Christendom. It: was not 
a superficial amendment, not a mere res- 
toration, but a regeneration ; not a return 
to the Augustinian or Nicene or ante- 
Nicene age, but a vast progress beyond any 
previous age or Condition of the Church 
since the death of St. John. It went 
through the intervening ages of ecclesiasti- 
cism, back to the fountainhead of Christiani- 
ty itself as it came from the lips of the Son of 
God and his inspired apostles. It was a 
deeper plunge into the meaning of the Gos- 
pel than even St. Augustine had made. It 
brought out from this fountain a new 
phase and type of Christianity, which 
had never as yet been fully understood 
and appreciated in the Church at large. 
It was, in fact, a new proclamation 
of the free Gospel of St. Paul, as laid down 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians. It was a grand act of emancipation 
from the bondage of medisval hierarcy 
and an assertion of that freedom where- 
with Christ has made us free. It inaugura- 
ted the era of manhood and the general 
priesthood of believers. It taught the direct 


communion of the believing soul with, 


Christ. It removed the obstructions of 
legalism, sacredotalism, and ceremonialism, 
which, like the traditions of the Pharisees 
of old, had obscured the genuine Gospel and 
made void the Word of God.* 

We do not depreciate medieval Catholi- 
cism, the womb of the Reformation, the 
grandmother of modern civilization. It 
was an inestimable blessing in its 
time. When we speak of the “dark 
ages” we sbould never forget that the 
Church was the light in thatdarkness. She 
was the training-school of the Latin, Celtic, 
and Teutonic (partly also the Slavonic) 
races in their childhood and wild youth. 
She gave them Christianity in. the shape of 
a new theocracy, with a priesthood, minute 
laws, rites, and ceremonies. She acted as 
a bulwark against the despotism of the 
civil and military power and she defended 
the moral interests, the ideal pursuits, and 
the rights of the people. But the discipline 
of law creates a desire which it cannot 
satisfy, and points beyond itself to independ- 
ence and self-government. The law is a 
schoolmaster to lead men to the freedom of 
the Gospel. When the Medieval Church 
had fulfilled her great mission in Christian- 
izing and civilizing (to a certain degree) the 
Western and Northern barbarians, the time 
was fulfilled, and the Christianity could now 
enter upon the era of evangelical faith and 
freedom. 

And this is Protestantism. If it were a 
mere negation of popery, it would have van- 
jshed long since, leaving no wreck behind. 
It is constructive, as well as? destructive. 
It protests from the positive basis 
of the Gospel. It attacks human author- 
ity from respect for Divine authority, 
It sets the Word of God over all the wisdom 
of men. 

The Reformation was eminently practical 
in its motive and aim. It started froma 
question of conscience: ‘‘ How shall a sin- 
ner be justified before God?’ And this is 

*It is significant that Christ uses Tapddovc, tra- 
dition, only in an unfavorable sense, as opposed to the 
Word of God—viz., Matt. xv, 3,6; Mark vil, 5, 8, 9, 13 
Paul employs the term ina bad sense—Gal. i, 14, and 


Col. ii, 8; in a good sense of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel—I Cor. xi, 2; Il Thess. 15; iii, & 








only another‘form of the older and broader 
question: ‘‘ What shall L do to be saved ?” 
The answer given: by the Reformers—Ger- 
mans, Swiss, French; English, and Scotch— 
with one accord, from deep spiritual struggle 
and experience, was: ‘‘ By faith in the all- 
sufficient merits of Christ, as exhibited to 
us in the Holy Scriptures.” And by faith 
they understood not a mere: intellectual 
assent to the truth or blind submission to 
the outward authority of the Church ; but a 
free obedience, a motion of the will, a trust 
‘of the heart, a personal attachment and un- 
conditional surrender of the whole soul to 
Christ as the only Saviour from sin and 
death. The absolute supremacy and suf- 
ficiency of Christ and his Gospel in doctrine 
and life, in faith and practice, is the animat- 
ing principle, the beating heart of the Ref- 
ormation, and the essential unity of Pro- 
testantism to this day. 

Here lies its vitality and constructive 
power. From this central point the whole 
theology and church life was directly or in- 
directly affected, and anew impulse given 
to the history of the world in every direc- 
tion. 

The Reformers were baptized, confirmed, 
and educated, most of them also ordained, 
in the Catholic Church, and had at first no 
intention to leave it, but simply to purify it 
by the Word of God. They shrunk 
from the idea of schism, and con- 
tinued, like the Apostles, in the communion 
of their fathers until they were expelled 
from it. When the Pope refused to satisfy 
the reasonable demand for a Reformation of 
abuses, and hurled his anathemas on the re- 
formers, they were driven to the necessity 
of organizing new churches and setting 
forth new confessions of faith, but were 
careful to maintain and express in them 
their consensus with the Old Catholic faith, 
as laid down in the Apostles’ Creed. 

The doctrinal principle of Evangelical 
Protestantism, as distinct from Romanism, 
is twofold—objective and subjective. 

The objective (generally called the formal) 
principle maintains the absolute sovereignty 
of the Bible, as the only infallible rule of 
the Christian faith and life, in opposition to 
the Roman doctrine of the Bible and 
tradition, as co-ordinate rules of faith. 
Tradition is not set aside altogether; but is 
subordinated and its value made to depend 
upon the measure of its agreement with 
the Word of God. 

The subjective (commonly called the 
material) principle is the doctrine of justi- 
fication by a living faith in Christ, 
as the only and sufficient Saviour, in 
opposition to the Roman doctrine of 
(progressive) justification by faith and good 
works, as co-ordinate conditions of justifica- 
tion. Good works are held by Protestants 
to be necessary, not as means and condi- 
tions, but as results and evidences of justi- 
fication. 

as 


THE WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE 
WAR. 


BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 


Tue direct effect of the woman’s war on 
liquor-selling cannot, at the best, be more 
than transient. In some places it will in- 
crease, and in others decrease the traffic, 
and it is likely to become a subject of ridi- 
cule and reprebension to a majority of 
people; but its significance is deep and its 
indirect results must be far-reaching. It is 
that first blind struggle with oppression 
through which all classes of subject people 
seem destined to pass on the way to free- 
dom. It is the awakening which starts 
them from their fancied security in the City 
of Destruction, and sends them to seek a 
better land. They will cross the Slough of 
Despond before they get in at the Wicket 
Gate and begin in earnest their progress 
to the Celestial City. There was a better 
way; but for them to have known it might 
have proved that the place in which they 
have so long dwelt was favorable to their 
mental and moral development, and there 
would be less urgent reasons for getting out 
of it. 

If people who have been legislated for 
and about for three thousand years, as if 
they were imbeciles, should show that re- 
spect for law which is only learned by others 
in a state of liberty and self-government, we 
should take it for granted that they were 
an exception to the general rule and that 
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legislating for and about them was ‘the 
proper thing to do. But when we find they 
behave just as other folks’ have dofe utider 
like circumstances; we ‘conclude that they 
are just like other folks. History proves 
that no class of men ever have been moder. 
ate, wise, and just in a first effort to break a 
yoke that bas long held them in bondage. 
The first uprising of the French peoplé was 
80 unwise and wicked that’ it is held to fur- 
Dish sufficient evidence of their unfitness for 
freedom to-day ; and the early struggles of 
our British ancestors with the privileged 
class which legislated for them were often 
quoted as proof that they were unfit for the 
freedom they sought. Servitude is not the 
best school in which to teach wisdom and 
moderation; or, if it was, the women of to- 
day would doubtless be very wise and guard- 
ed in their movements. It is not, therefore, 
strange that to people of orderly habits of 
thought this' temperance movement appears 
wild, fanatical, useless, and worse: Wild 
and fanatical it is but useless it is not. 

It is the cry of anguish from @ child igno- 
rant alike of the cause of and remedy for its 
pain. Itis that deep groan which is the 
safety-valve for a misery which ‘without 
this means of escape must be mortal. Wo- 
men have suffered under laws they have no 
power to reach until that suffering’ must 
find expression, and this expression has 
come in the characteristic form of prayer, 
After all, -what can they do but pray and 
sing and plead? Words are’ their only 
weapons; and, though the use’ of them be 
illegal, they must use them or do nothing, 
and any sign of pain is better than the rest 
of a comatose state. It would, no doubt, 
have been wiser and better had the women 
engaged in this war united in asking for the 
ballot, as the only legal and effective weapon 
against the monster which is desolating 
their homes. Had they done so, their re- 
quest would soon be granted, and ‘they 
could proceed against the enemy with an 
assurance of success. But any way is better 
than no way, any weapon better than none, 
with such an object and enemy in view. : 

But tbhis:sudden outburst can only be per- 
manently valuable by teaching the women 
engaged in it that they want ‘to vote, and, 
without knowing it; perhaps, have «been 
wanting to vote ever since they have wished 
to control the liquor traffic. It will be 
doubly valuable if it teach :the’ men who 
have in any degree approved their action 
that just in this same degree ‘they are will 
ing or anxious that they should vote. ‘The 
whole question is controlled by votes, and 
the women who seek to control it and-the 
men who wish them to do so are. one, and 
all woman suffragists: They may not know 
it, may not believe it; but itis none thé less 
true. 

Not one objection ever offered to woman’s 
exercise of the elective franchise but. is 
doubly applicable to this movement.) A 
woman could not go to the polls without 
meeting rude men; therefore, she must not 
vote. Now women go to the haunts of the 
-rudest of men, and, without even the _ pro- 
tection of law, stay there by the hour. 
Their place was in the domestic sphere 
Who has pulled down the partition between 
that, the beer saloon, and public street meet- 
ing? They could not spare time:to go to 
the polls without leaving the babies. to cry. 
If they spent two hours twice a year at 
elections, the men would be: obliged to do 
the housework and darn the stockings. 
Who are taking care of the children, getting 
the dinners, and using the darning needles 
now? They could not understand political 
questions, and would vote as their husbands 
told them, They had not time to inform 
themselves as to the character of candidates 
and tbe nature of : proposed Jaws. They 
appear to have very definite ideas abont 
whiskey laws. How or where did they get 
them? Are they only doing now ‘as their 
husbands tell them ? 

There is no possible justification of or 
even apology for. the movement’ which 
would not in a tenfold degree justify or ex- 
cuse the granting of the right of suffrage 
to women and their exercise of it: _Nay,it 
is such a demand for this’ measure as*hag 
never before been made, nor can a more 
urgent one well be imagined. ‘It can scarcely 
be possible that these women can again 
settle back in the old ruts and beteke them- 
selves Once more to hemming flounces; ab if 
the issues of life depended om the amount of 











by themselves and children. They can 
bardly ever again persuade themselves or 
others that they are content to.let the men 
attend to the politics of the country, while 
they play Pretty Poll or Bridget. They 
must have come to realize the fact that 
their highest interests and their holiest 
aspirations, their most sacred domestic 
privacy are vitally affected by the civil laws 
under which they live ; that politics control 
our parlors, kitchens, nurseries as thor 
oughly as our market-houses and public 
halls; that they penetrate to every nook 
and crany.of life and pervade the public 
and private sentiment of all classes and con- 


ditions of men; and that votes, in church.or! 


state, are the levers which, overturn the 
world, . They must know or learn. that not 
to have a hand on this leyer is to be;turned 
and overturn at the will of those who have; 
and that, to control their own firesides, they 
must control the state. 
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THE GOSPEL OF “ MANIFESTING.” 





BY LULU GRAY NOBLE. 





THERE was an early article in Toe INDE- 
PENDENT on the recent Evangelical Alliance 
in New York, which struck us very oddly 
in its statement that the object of the said 
Alliance was not'to create union between 
the denominations, but to manifest it. ‘The 
italics are the writer’s own; he-emphasized 
the point throughout his entire argument. 
Tt seemed to ,us that an ounce of creating 
would be worth, at least, a ton of:manifest- 
ing; that the very last thing the world has 
need of at present is of any more shows in 
advance of reality. But in the tone of 
much of the rejoicing over the convention, 
and in the disputes that have followed it in 
connection with the movement of Bishop 
Cummins, it would appear as if to other 
beside that writer, this business of mani- 
festing, especially by the means of joint 
communion services, had become the vital 
point.on which turned the salvation of the 
world. 

We really think the world, or whatever 
word may denote the disinterested observers, 
find it hard to see anything at all in Pro. 
testant disputes over the communion, but 
a dispute unseemly and very meaningless 
indeed. 

There have been ages in human history 
when such strifes had a real significance, 
when the only Christian Church was that 
of Rome, and the ignorant people attached 
a literal and superstitious value to the com- 
munion cup. In its being taken from them, 
and reserved only to the priest, they justly 

saw the final encroachment of privilege. 
In days when the poor man could not. have 
culture for his mind or comfort for his body, 
and when the only hope of his beggary was 
the cupin which he might restore his soul, 
with a sublime instinct, he fought; for that 
last symbol of equality. 

Through wars so pitiless and terrible their 
battle emblem seemed some awful travesty; 
still, for all this, mot without meaning 
was “The cup!” the rallying cry... Yea, 
justified within that dread limit in which 
righteous deeds gone mad in the doing are 
justified were those followers of John Huss 
and John Ziska, who, a hundred. years ere 
Luther laid their bloody ax to the root of 
the Romish tree. 

Bat, with the conditions of our time and 
country, what is there to wrangle about 
over the sacrament? Why, Episcopalians 
and Baptists are not very ready to attend 
joint communion services, while the Ortho- 
dox and Methodists are, so the former are 
accused of uncbhurching everybody but 
themselves, and exhibiting all ‘‘the un- 
savoriness of sectarian bigotry,” while the 
latter show “ the beauty of a magnanimous 
Christian catholicism” — we quote from 
another of the innumerable Orthodox D.Ds. 
who have been firing volleys on this subject 
ever since that famous Evangelical Alliance, 
Now, believing that, even in a race for mani- 
festing,' you should start fair, we should 
»suggest that the two churches assailed are 
neither of them fairly treated when they 
are-considered as standing on just the same 
plane of relations to a service of this sort as 
the two “ magnanimous” churches. Each of 
the former has something very distinctive 
in its organization, which affects all its idea 
of what is properly a church and who are 
properly churchmembers, We speak thus 
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stitches they stowed into each garment worn | because, if anybody believes thet the alleged | since that is the freedom: it happens to | the class suspected to be Communists ; but 


uncharitableness goes much deeper than a 
dispute about church order, we are not df 
them. Charity, Heaven knows, does not too 
greatly abound in this world of ours; but 
we think, nevertheless, that. no Christians 
worthy of the name to-day in any of our 
Protestant churches deny that there are 
Christians in other. communions than their 
own. For, if they make some inscrutable 
demurring over the regular calling to grace 
of their irregular brethren, they yet allow 
them so large a slice of the uncovenanted 
mercies that it amounts to all the same 
thing. Something formal, then, is really 
the dispute; and herein is where the four 
churches under discussion do not stand on 
equal ground. The Baptist has a distinct- 
ive rite, not paralleled in:any of the other 
churches. He does not think anybody is 
properly a churchmember unless he has 
been under the proper amount of water. 
And it is needless to say that in the Episco- 
pal Church, from the ordaining of the clergy 
throughout, there is an order of institutions 
not paralleled in any of the other churches, 

Now, in the past ages of real intolerance 
of feeling the present ‘‘ magnanimous ” Or. 
thodox, begging his pardon, was as ‘*un- 
savory ” a sectarian as ever breathed. ‘The 
early English Puritan would no more have 
communed with the Churchman than the 
Churchman would have communed with 
him. ‘Here, in:our own colonial day, he 
did not merely unchurch the Baptist, he un- 
humanized him; he would have refused to 
commune with him not as an unaccredited 
churchmember, but as a being not fit to live. 
But this doughty sectarian of the past has, 
fortunately, an order for receiving into his 
church absolutely bare of any ceremony 
beyond that included: in the rites of all 
other churches. It inevitably followed that 
so soon as he was willing to-admit the pos- 
sible existence of a Christian outside of his 
own denomination he would have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the validity of his 
churchmembership; no sect shibboleth, in 
short, to stand on. As for the Methodist, 
whose church arose so much later, liberty 
was his gospel from the beginning. Shak- 
ing hands all around with a ‘‘Glory! Hal- 
lelujah!” was the plank he started. on. A 
very good plank; but clearly he has even 
less reason than the Orthodox to bless him- 
self over his “magnanimity in the present 
business; and, indeed, we hear rather less 
from him of the sort. ni 

We have made the foregoing small sug- 
gestions in the general interest of fairness, 
and without the remotest bias ourselves in 
favor. of exclusive communion practices; 
nevertheless, we think an exaggerated stress 
has been laid on the whole matter, and that 
it has some rather curious outcomes, 

Thus we finod in the newspapers an earnest 


-proposal from a clergyman, who is appar- 


ently an unhappy Liberal in one of. the ex- 
clusive churches, for-what he calls ‘‘ Rep- 
resentative Communion Services,” 

‘‘They should not be,” he says, ‘‘ extem-, 
porary gatherings of any and all good peo-’ 
ple moved to attend them; fbut should be 
companies of elected delegates or provies,, 
chosen by their respective churches, to wit- 
ness not only for themselves, but for all 
their constituents; to unity and union in 
Christ.” 

Verily, we think, when that ceremony 
comes off, at sight of that general assembly 
and church of the manifesters, at that vision 
of Protestant proxies, popes and cardinals 
will go up on the shelf. Their gospel will 
be fulfilled on earth. 

Seriously, it seems to us that, in the pres- 
ent enthusiasm for pious amenities, it would 
be well to remember that one amenity is 
the power of respecting a feeling you do not 
share. Certainly, between persons, real 
union grows as this power is developed, so 
that you may measure the depth of sympa- 
thy between two souls more by the delicacy 
with which they regard each other’s differ- 
ences than by aught else. 

We see not how the reverse of this rule 
should so apply to different bodies of Chris- 
tian believers that to charge directly upon 
the church idiosyncracies, so to say, should 
at all conduce to fellowship. 

And, since the Baptist Church stood nobly 
for religious: liberty ina day when intoler- 
ance was'the rule, we think it has earned 
so much right to share in the freedoms of 
to-day as to be free to follow its own way, 





choose, instead of the more popular freedom 
of finding all ways alike. 

And, if the Hpiscopal Church stands, in 
the opinion of outsiders, too stiffly on order, 
it is to beremembered that it was organized 
in a day when it had to stand on order; inia 
day when the religious sentiment of a nation 
had to be guarded against the reactionary 
extravagances of a people just emancipated 
from the greatest ecclesiastical tyranny that 
the world ever saw, when civil convulsions 
added their complication to all the religious 
strife and Rome watched ceaselessly to 
seize again her prey. In such a fermenting 
time the church that was to bear through 
the reformed Christian faith of England and 
America took shape. It:wasneedful that its 
foundations should be in strength and 
permanence; and that they were so helped 
to the day of Evangelical Alliances, even 
with their liberty to criticise Episcopal tra. 
ditions. 

The traditions of a church so ancient are 
not changed in a day; nor do we think the 
traditions of any church, older or newer, 
will be ntuch changed by controversy. 
Most of them have or had a certain raison 
@etre. To try to do justice to this would be, 
at least, one step toward brotherhood. As 
to the other steps, all churches exist, pro- 
fessedly, to help the moral growth of.a sin 
and sorrow-burdened world; and who that 
was ever penetrated with a passion for the 
advancement of this work did not know his 
brother in the soul similarly inspired, in 
whatever church he was or in no church at 
all? 

But challenge these hopefully uniting 
spirits to some premature forswearing of 
their theoretical views, and, then, indeed, 
you may but stir up rabid ‘‘ all that numer- 
ous litter of strange, senseless, and absurd 
opinions which crawl about the world to 
the disgrace of reason and the unanswerable 
reproach of a broken intellect.” 

(nc 


THE POPE'S POSITION IN ROME, 


BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 








WE beg to repeat most emphatically that 
the assertion so frequently made that the 
Holy Father is free to go about Rome in 
safety is not true. And, if the Italian Goy- 
ernment is not in league with .these Com- 


imunists, whom it affects to fear—whom, 


perhaps, it does sincerely fear—it should be 
the last to wish to see the Pope appear in 
public. Catholics show now nothing but 
submission or silent endurance; but that 
they would quietly allow the Sovereign 
Pontiff to be insulted is incredible. And it 
is equally incredible that he would be treat- 
ed with respect when religion in every form 
is treated with contempt. 

A monsignor, a missionary, who had just 
arrived in his native city of Milan, from 
Hong Kong, where he had been fifteen 
years, told me last week that he was in- 
sulted while passing quietly through the 
street. 


‘* Young men,” he said, turning to bis |. 


persecutors, ‘‘I have been living fifteen 
years in a pagan country and I was treated 
with respect; but here, in a country that 


-calls itself Christian, I cannot walk the 


streets of my native city without being in- 
sulted. 

‘“Why is it,” I asked another person, 
who had spent several years in India— why 
is it that, as you say, the pagans show more 
respect to our religion than many who call 
themselves Christians show here?” 

“ Because,” was the reply, ‘‘the pagans, 
though in error, do sincerely believe in and 
reverence something. These people believe 
nothing and reverence nothing.” 

The conduct of strangers in our churches 
is scandalous. During the most solemn 
offices of the Church, when hundreds about 
them are kneeling in devotion, these people 
talk and laugh aloud, make insolent and 
profane remarks, eat, read letters, and go in 
and out in a manner that would bring 
storm of hisses on them if the place were a 
theater or opera. If they are ever reproved, 
it is by strangers. Romans seem to look on 
them asa sort of wild animals, whom it is 
not safe to meddle with. An American, 
accustomed to have order in churches at 
home, is astonished to see here a whole 
congregation disturbed by the indecent con- 
duct of afew persons, They are seldom of 
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are well-dressed people,: frequently with 
guide-books in their. hands and: sometimes 
koown to be Americans. The extraordinary 
patience shown by Romans in this regard. is 
only another phase of the patience. with 
which they endure the government. The 
clergy say that they dare not put such peo- 
ple out of the churches, because it would 
create a disturbance, would be -misrepre- 
sented, and the police would not sustain 
them. But the police were very ready to 
arrest a lady, the Belgian Countess, Stain- 
lein, who went with some others.to say her 
prayers at tbe stations in the Coliseum, last 
Friday. ; pn ieetieties 
The assertion made by several anti-Cath- 
olic papers, that the Pope is seeking some 
means by which he may receive the money 
allowed. him by the Papal Guaranties with- 
out committing himself by that act to a 
recognition of the Italian Government, is 
without foundation. In the confusion: re- 
sulting on the entrance of the. present gov- 
ernment, the first payment was received..at 


the Vatican; but the money. .has been 


refused since and there is no likelihood of 
its ever being accepted. I 

It would not be strange if the readers: ot 
THe INDEPENDENT, who are constantly 
hearing of offerings of money being’‘sent to 
the Pope from all parts of the world, should 
wonder how this revenue is expended. In 
the first place, the Holy Father gives every 
month in charity a sum not less than twenty 


thousand dollars, and he hasalso to pay the 


salaries of those bishops whom the govern- 
ment will not pay. Besides this, large 
sums are expended in repairing and keep- 
ing. in order those beautiful churches which 
have for centuries been the delight of the 
world. The personal expenses: of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff are as small as could well be— 
his manner of living very frugal. In- 
deed, the Roman prelates have always been 
remarkable for the simplicity of their per- 
sonal habits. ‘They built villas and palaces, 
gardens, fountains, and monuments, and 
they built or adorned churches. Does any 
person think that Victor Emanuel is mak- 
ing a nobler use of money in these magnifi- 
cent stables he is now building and which 
are said to be the finest in Europe? He 
spends thousands in horses where. a pope 
would spend thousands in the paintings of 
a Raphael or the-carvings of a Michael 
Angelo. How much he is lavishing on the 
six palaces and villas in and near Rome, 
which are for the use of himself and_ his 
morganatic wife, we cannot calculate; but 
certainly the new government of Rome is 
not an improvement on the old in point of 
expense and the public profit far less from 
the expenditure. 
Romg, Feb. 9th. 
EEE 
ON THE TRACK. 


BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE, 








I warx the track with doubtful mind, 
I look before me and behind ; 

A moment since the thundering train 
Sped past me and was gone again. 
Now, as I tread with wary feet 

The path it passed in terror fleet, 

I think of all that might have been 
Did not-that moment intervene. 


The sudden dread, the haste to fly, 
The hopeless look at yondersky, 
The stumbling foot, the helpless fall, 
A crash, a quiver—that were all! 


‘My soul recoils, my flesh is faint 
With horror words are weak to paint; 
Nor looking on, nor looking back, 

I hasten from that fearful track. 


Yet when I sit alone and think 
How near I stood to danger’s brink, 
Some friendly spirit seems to say: 

“* Where art thou walking every day ? 

“ A track that surely leads to death 
Thou treadest since thine earliest breath ; 
A fixed, secure, relentless way 
Thy life unfoldeth every day. 

“ There dangers frown and woes impend ; 
Here springs a foe, there fails a friend ; 
A mortal shadow falleth here, 

And there an all-immortal fear. 


*¢ Some heavy grief, some woful fall, 
Some madness shall thy soul appall ; 
And-o’er the track where thouvhast gone 
Thy certain death comes thundering on. 


** Nor canst thou in thine agony 
Beyond this track to safety flee. 
Thy fate is fixed, thy path is sure: 
Poor soul! be silent and endure.’ 
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ZOLLNER describes a new form of horizon- 
tal pendulum of surprising sensibility. This 
{ostrument, says the American Journal of Science, 


consists of ashort horizontal rod, suspended by 


a vertical piece of fine watch-spring, and carry- 
ing at one end a heavy leaden weight and mir- 
ror. To prevent thé other end from rising, a 
second watch-spring is attached and fastened 
below. The two points of support lie, there- 
fore, nesrly in the same vertical, and are equi- 
distant—one above and the other below the 
pendulum. They are connected with the top 
and bottom of avertical rod, which rests on a 
tripod, with leveling screws. If the two points 
lie in the same vertical, the weight will remain 
in any position; but if one of the leveling 
screws is slightly moved the pendulum will as- 
sume a position of equilibrium, around which 
it will vibrate if disturbed. It will, act, in fact, 
precisely like a common pendulum, except 
that the effect of gravity has been greatly 
diminished, so that the time of vibration is 
increased. Its sensibility is, of course, readily 
varied by shifting the leveling screw. In the 
instrument actually employed the pendulum 
weighed about six pounds, and when removed 
from its supports and vibrated vertically, like a 
common pendulum, its time of oscillation was 
about .25 of asecond. Thesprings were about 
eight inches long, and the delicacy of the in- 
strument was such that its vibrations were 
easily observed when the time was increased to 
thirty seconds, corresponding to a diminution 
of the force of gravity of fourteen thousand 
times. In the actual experiments a time of 
vibration of 14.44 seconds was employed. The 
Instrument was so delicate that it was set in 
motion by a railway train passing a mile off. 
The action of a pendulum depends on the at- 
tractive power of the earth, and as in this 
pendulum so much of the earth’s action is 
balanced it becomes sensitive to other forces, 
and may be readily used to weigh directly the 
mass of the sun and moon, by calculating their 
attractive power. But such experiments should 
be conducted in caves, at a distance from 
buman habitations. 





...-At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation at Salem, in 1869, and at Troy, in 1870, 
Mr. Thomas Meehan introduced his papers on 
the laws of sex in plants, in which he at- 
tempted to show that there was an evident ad- 
vantage in vitality and vigor on the female 
side, and tbat, granting thatin the earliest 
stages a germ might be either male or female, 
it was a question of the vital power of the 
germ at that time to -avail itself of nutrition 
which decided the sex—the highest nutritive 
powers producing a female flower and the 
lowest a male. In the “Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’? of 1871 there 
fs an account of an experiment by an 
excellent English botanist —I. Anderson 
Henry—on the fertilization of Begonias 
which seems to confirm Meehan’s views. In 
Begonias the male and female flowers are sep- 
arate, and the female is three-celled, with three 
stigmas, corresponding toeachcell. Mr. Henry 
cut off two of these stigmas, leaving one only 
to be fertilized, and from these seeds raised 
plants. Some of these at the time he wrote 
had bloomed, and in every instance the plants 
had produced wholly female plants, without a 
trace of a male flower among them. In this 
case it would seem that the nutrition in. 
tended for the numerous seeds in three cells 
was diverted to the support of those in one cell 
only, and the increased nutrition had resulted 
in favor of the female sex. 


-...Some time last year an European writer 
on Lilies called attention to the fact that there 
was a great difference in the way Lilies grew. 
Of course, Lilies make a new bulb every year. 
The old scales die away, and new ones, forming 
the next bulb, are formed. But one class 
makes the new bulb up from the heart of the 
old one. Indeed, it appears to be the same 
bulb, only that the outer scales have died away, 
and new ones have been formed from the 
center. The other class creeps underground a 
little, and then forms a scaly bulb at the end of 
the running shoot—rbizoma it is called. It was 
pointed out by the author referred to, and 
mentioned in THz INDEPENDENT at the time, 
that the American Lilies were all rbizomatous, 
and the Japan ones all bulbous. Dr. Kellogg, 
however, has recently shown that two of the 
Lilies of California—Zilium Washingtonianum 
and L. Humboldtii (Z. Bloomerianum of some au- 
thors)—are bulbous and not rhizomatous. This, 


however, is not unexpected, as the plants of | 


the Pacific Coast in most cases show their af- 
finity to Japanese types, rather than with those 
of the Eastern states. The other two Califor- 
nia Lilies—Zilium Canadense and L, parvum— 
are slightly creeping, as the Eastern ones 
are, 


--Prof. Helmholtz, says Natwre, has com- 
municated to the Aeademy of Sciences of Ber: 





ncpene on “The Direction of Balloons,” 


in which lie into® nuniber of elaborate 
calculations. In his calculations he directs at- 
tention only to the relation between the force 
and the weight, and supposes that the means 
at our disposal will enable us to construct 
the envelope of the balloon and its 'mo- 
tive power. But, Prof. Helmholtz: says,’ “it 
appears to me that here there oxists a 
great difficulty in the way of exécution, for 
the solid parts of the machine do not preserve 
the necessary solidity when they are much en- 
Jarged, although they continue to be geometric- 
ally similar, They then must be made thicker, 
and consequently heavier. To obtain the same 
effect with small motors at great speed, there 
is aloss of work. We can only work econom- 
ically, then, with motors of large’ surface 
urged by a motion relatively slow. One of the 
great practical difficulties willthen be to ob- 
tain the necessary dimensions without over- 
loading the balloon. ” 


.-Dr. John Stockton Hough, in the Ameri- 
can Naturalist for January, has a paper on the 
relationship between development and the sex- 
ual condition in plants. Dr. H. cites numer- 
ous authorities for facts on which to found hi- 
theory—which is, that female plants, like. fe- 
male animals, are less highly developed than 
males, and are the result of an inferior develop- 
mental reproductive effort on the part of the 
female parents. This conclusion runs along a 
considerable distance with the views of Mee- 
han and others, and then departs on an oppo- 
site road. They have contended that sex in 
plants depends on nutritive conditions, acting 
before development actually begins. Dr. H. 
accepts that part of the proposition which 
makes sex dependent on nutrition ; but in the 
act of development that which obtains the most 
nutrition will be male, and the least, female. 
The other party contends that a deficient sup- 
ply of nutrition to the embryonic parts before 
development results in male flowers. 


...-Fritz Muller has been studying the ants in 
Southern Brazil. His most remarkable discov- 
ery is that of two sexually mature forms of 
Termites, one winged and the other wingless, 
which may be compared with those plants which 
produce two sorts of flowers for different ends. 
He suggests that it would be much more con- 
venient to have only the wingless form, which; 
would not be so easily destroyed, remaining at 
home in the termitary, were it not important to 
secure inter-crossing bétween natives of dif- 
ferent families. It is his opinion that the so- 
called neuters arenot undeveloped females, as 
has been supposed; but asexually developed 
larve. He also speaks of beautiful stingless 
bees of Brazil, which would be a great orna- 
ment in hot-houses, 


-..-Some years since it was announced that 
the pollen of flowérs, like the spores of ferns, 
would retain its vitality for along period. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this knowledge by those 
engaged in hybridizing strawberries and grapes, 
and pollen from a distance was obtained and 
saved for a yearor so, and found to be as 
effectual in fertilizing as if fresh gathered. 
Still experiments are wanting as to how long 
pollen will live. The longest time that we 
have any knowledge of was recently placed on 
record by M. Carriere, a botanist of Paris. In 
this case the pollen was five years old, and 
tried on a Mexican plantin the Jardin des 
Plantes. The plant, which had never borne be- 
fore, then produced an abundance of fruit. 


.---Our common Red Pitcher Plant, Sarra- 
cenia rubra, has recently been produced in the 
Glasnevin. Botanic Garden, Ireland, with 
double flowers. There were the usual five 
petals, but again another extra whorl of five, 
and many of the succeeding stamens were 
petaloid. The most-remarkable part of the 
flower change was in the pistils, usually united 
into a sort of crown, but in this case separate 
from one another and seeming like more petals, 
The ovules and interior structure of the seed- 
vessel exhibited no change. » 


.-As a general rule, the plants of the Pa- 
cific Coast do not resemble those of the East; 
and, on the theory of separate centers of crea- 
tion for the various classes of plants, there is 
little affinity between the Eastern and Western 
races. Once ina while a species common to 
both sections is found. Among ferns, our 
Eastern Asplenium ebeneum, Cystopteris fragilis, 
and Woodwardia qadtonne are also found in Cali- 
fornia. 


..+-Plants often travel with armies to new 
countries. When the Allies entered Paris, in 
1815, many foreign seeds came with them; but 
only one found a congenial soil. That one has 
so fully naturalized itself that, though formerly 
a Russian, it will always now have a place in 
the French flora. 


....The last number of Nature contains an 
absolutely untouched photograph of the solar 
spectrum, taken by Professor Draper, with Ruth- 
erfurd’s diffraction prism. In this spectrum 
there is no crowding of the red extremity, 





Blissions es 


In ‘tik, South tiie or, Madras 
field, which is by. far the.most prosperous in 
Hindustan; the Church Missionary Society is 
doing a large portion of the work, having con- 
nected with it a total of 56,663, or one-third of 
the Christians of the proyince... The liberality 
of. the converts has greatly increased; so that, 
on an average, one-sixth of the mission ex- 
penses.are borne by the people themselves. The 
Church. Missionary Record, in asurvey of the 
‘work of the Society at Madras, gives a fair sam- 
(ple of, mission methods. in India. Madras, in 
‘@ population of ne rly, £00,000, has 330,000 who 
are Hindus by rece, Of these, 308,600 are 
still Hindus by religion, the remaining 21,400 
being Christians (15 per cent., or 3,330, being 
Protestants.) ‘These are the census returns; 
the mission, statistics. make the number of 
Protestants larger by 1,000. Bishop Sell’s re- 
mark still applies : ‘It is quite true that Madras 
is a great heathen city still. The Christianity 
among the natives is only as a few candlelights 
in a great cavern, and itis the same or worse 
with almost évery other city or town in India.” 
At Madras the C. M. Society has a mission 
house, with two secretaries for Southern India; 
an auxiliary missionary society of Europeans; 
two churches for Europeans; and a North 
church and a South church, both under native 
pastors, for native Christians. The number of 
communicants in the two native churches is 
326. Total, 711. In 1868 they were united 
in a Native Church Council, since which 
time their contributions. have steadily 
risen, until they cover about one-third of the 
mission expense. From the report of the 
pastor of the South church, the wéll-known 
Rey. Mr. Satthianadhem, we learn that, be- 
sides the Sunday.and week-day services in the 
church, five prayer-meetings are held weekly, 
with the assistance of catechists in different 
parts of the city. In addition to the Sunday- 
schools, there are two schools for poor boys 
and five schools for girls, under the superin- 
tendence of the pastor’s wife. Twice in the 
week open-air meetings are held, when the 
children’s singing attracts crowds, tracts are 
distributed, and conversations held in the 
bazaars. Then comes the Society’s educa. 
tional work. In addition to those already men- 
tioned, there are 20 vernacular schools, with 
790 pupils. Altogether more than 1,000 chil- 
dren are under daily instruction. There are 
50,000 Mohammedans in Madras and ‘the school 
for their children is making headway. Around 
the city there is a large itinerant work, includ- 
ing 4 organized congregations, with their ver- 
pacular schools, several other places in which 
there are Christians, and evangelistic labors in 
many villages, where some bright examples 
occur of steadfastness under persecution. 
Gospel work, of which this is a single sample, 
is slowly but surely changing the moral face of 
India. 

.... THE INDEPENDENT of January ist, 1874, 
drew a detailed account of the growth of mis- 
sions in India, from the ‘“‘ Blue. Book’? of the 
Indian Government, which in 1872 for the first 
time took official notice of the progress of the 
Gospel in that country. _We revert to the sub- 
ject in order to enable our readers to see at a 
glance in what parts of India the Gospel is 
making the greatest progress and to add sev- 
eralitems of interest. In 1872 there were in 
British India (including Burmah and Ceylon) 
77,994 communicants and a total of 318,363 ad- 
herents of Christianity; being treble the number 
of commupicants and more than twice the total 
of twenty years before (1852). This number 
was divided between the different provinces as 
follows: Bengal, 13,000 communicants and_ 46,- 
968 native Christians; Northwest Provinces and 
Oude, 3,031 communicants and 7,779 native 
Christians ; Punjaub, 707 communicants and 
1,870 total; Bombay and Central Provinces, 
2,256 communicants and 6,686 total; Madras, 
33,820 communicants and 160,955 total ; Bur- 
mah, 20,514 communicants and_ 62,729 total; 
Ceylon, 5,164 communicants and 31,376 total. 
The number of foreign missionaries is 606, in- 
cluding 55 unordained laborers. The number 
of native ordained missionaries is 381. The 
languages (including dialects) in which mission 
publications were issued are 30, 142,952 schol- 
ars are instructed in missionary schools. Inthe 
85 seminaries for the training of native minis- 
ters there are 1,618 students and in the Zenana 
schools 1,997 scholars. This is the Protestant 
work in India. The Roman Catholics. re- 
port for the same country 15 vicariates. and 
a total of 914,691 souls. While the Pro- 
testant missions have increased 60 per cent. in 
ten years, the Catholic missions have only in- 
creased 11 per cent.; and, if the 57,000 St. 
Thomas Christians who have nominally been 
added to the vicariate of Verapolly are ex- 
cluded from the total of converts, the increase 
is reduced to less than 5 per cent., or 42,000. 
“The high figures of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions,” says Griindeman’s new journal, the 
Algemeinzn Missions Zeitechrift, from which we 


mission, 





make these extracts, ‘date from the time of 
the Portuguese rule in’ India The statistics, 
published ‘ permissu superiorum,’ speak only of 
the ‘Roman Catholic population,’ in which are 
included not only native Christians, but all 
Europeans belonging to the Romish Church; 
so that’at many statious the numbers suddenly 
increase, and as suddenly diminish, according 
as regiments: of: soldiers are transferred from 
one post to another.’ ‘The total population of 
British India-amounts in round numbers te two 
hundred. millions, with fifty millions more in 
the independent states. 


-...The present controversy between the 
Japanese Government and the foreign ambas- 
sadors (with the exception of the American, 
Mr. Bingham) in regard to the opening of the 
whole country to foreigners excites the close 
attention of those interested in the mission 
work in Japan. We cannot help sympathizing 
with the Mikado in his refusal to open any 
more of the country until the foreign consular 
jurisdiction is given up and foreign offenders 
can be tried before Japanese authorities, and 
hope that the European govérnments will not 
by unfair measures impede’the progress of 
Christianity in the Empite.. Meanwhile the 
number of missionaries in Japan is rapidly in- 
creasing. THe INDEPENDENT of Dec. 9th, 1873, 
reported 38 men and 13 women in the mission- 
ary service. Now, according to the Missionary 
Herald, there are 45 men and 88 women thus 
engaged, making a total of 87: foreign mission- 
aries. Besides the societies enumerated in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, the English 8. P. “G.: has 
already entered upon the field, and the U.‘P- 
(Scotch) Society is about to do the same, The 
American Board leads all the other societies, bav 
ing 9 male and 11 female missionaries in Japan. 
Of the whole number (87) 8 are from England: 
and 79 from America. More than half of them 
are stationed at Yokahama and Yedo. Besides 
these Protestant laborers, the Roman Catholics 
report 15 missionaries and the Greek Church 
one. 

...There are more Mohammedans in Bengal 
than in the Turkish Empire, while there is in 
the former country no political restraint to 
keep them such. The Calcutta Bible Society 
has recently been encouraged to make new 
efforts in circulating the Scriptures among the 
Mohammedans, it having been discovered that 
many of them are silently interested in finding 
out what Christianity is and that the Bible is 
being read in places where no missionary has 
ever preached. Thisis an encouraging offset to 
the fanatical Mohammedan revival in late 
years. Nor are Mohammedans the only ones 
thus affected. ‘At the late meeting of the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference,’’ says The Free 
Church Record, ‘the conyietion was generally 
expressed that the Spirit of God is working 
jn the hearts of the people in not a few places 
which the missionaries are not known to have 
visited. The simple reading of the Scriptures 
is often leading to much inquiry,’’ Itis becom- 
ing quite common to meet with or to hear of 
believers unconnected with any of the mission- 
ary societies. 


..Dr. Wenger, of Chictutta: the learned 
translator of the Scriptures into the Sanscrit, 
has published, in the Christian Spectator, some 
suggestive notices, of the difficulties attending 
thé work of the biblical translator in India. He 
has been able to find no word in the language 
which expresses with sufficient force the bibli- 
cal idea of the one, only God. ‘Again, he finds no 
good, current term for ‘‘ conscience.” ‘Two or 
three which are in use break down as soon as 
such a phrase as a “pure” or “‘good con- 
science,’ or an ‘“‘evil conscience,” is to be 
translated. Nor is it easy to find terms for 
moral “good” or “evil.” “Evil” is often 
rendered by a term which means not good; and 
“good” by one which means little more than be- 
nevolént., or else respectable. In these ‘cases 
and many others the translator must) do the 
best he can for the present, until Christian 
ideas shall have become so extensively fa- 
miliar to the native mind that the right terms 
can be discovered. 


..eeThose who have been aware of the long 
and painful captivity of several German mis- 
sionaries at Kumasi (Coumassie), the capital of — 
Ashanti, will rejoice to hear’ that.one of them | 
hag been released, and sent to sue for terms of 
peace with the English army, which, according 
to the most recent telegraphic reports, was 
only a day’s march distant from the Ashantee | 
capital. Other dispatches state that ail the 
captives have been released. 


.. The. Wesleyan: Missionary Notices.report. & 
revival in Madras, both in the Black Town con- 
gregation and in the Vernacular. School. 
About 60 member were added tu the chureb,. 
Among those baptized was » young Brahmin’ 
who passed through the strong test of” eiving™ 
up family and caste for Christ’s sake, —_” 


... «A new translation of the Old. Testament 
is about to be made into the Hindi language of 
about 80 millions in Northern and Central India 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 29. 


REVIEW OF THE FIRST QUARTER.—EX. 
ODUS XV, 1-11. 








Tue lesson for the last Sunday in March is a 
review of the lessons studied in the first three 


months of the year. The text for that review is’ 


the song of Moses after the passage of the Red 
Sea. That song itself was a review exercise. 
Moses was frequent in reviewing, in his work of 
instructing Israel. ‘‘ Remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence.” ‘‘ Re- 
member that thou wast a bondman in the land 
of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed 
thee.’? ‘‘Remember what the Lord thy God 
did unto Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt.” ‘‘Re- 
member all the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee.” ‘* Remember all the commandments 
of the Lord, and do them.’’ Such calls as these 
to review the teachings of the past are common 
in all the Mosaic writings. Indeed, the fifth 
book of Moses is, as a whole, a review book, 
Its very name, Deuteronomy, indicates that it 
i8 the law reviewed or repeated—told the second 
time. 

The song of Moses was a review of God’s 
dealings with Israel. Its substance was given 
in a few sentences. *‘ Who is like unto thee, 
O.Lord, among the gods? Who is like unto 
thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises» 
doing wonders?’ ‘‘The Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salvation. He 
is my God, and I will prepare for him a habita- 
tion; my father’s God, and I will exalt him.” 
These words apply to all the facts and teach- 
ings of the lessons of the quarter now in re- 
view. They are alike applicable to the experi- 
ences of every child of God in all ages. That 
God is the Almighty and that he is my God 
are the chief causes for rejoicing with every 
redeemed soul. God’s power over all and his 
loving ministry to those who trust him stand 
out in the review of the way in which he leads 
nis people in any age. 

In the admirable plan of review given by Mr. 
3mith, in the chart and review papers pub- 
lished by the Sunday-school Union, the lessons 
for each month are grouped separately—those 
for January as showing the “ preparation” of 
Israel for its struggle and final deliverance, 
those for February as showing the “ conflict,” 
and those for March the “‘ yictory.’’ The same 
division might be made in the record of every 
individual believer’s experience. The soul has 
been under the bondage of sin. God has 
offered to it liberty and promised to it 
a land of rest. He has appointed a Leader 
and a Deliverer, to be trasted and obeyed. 
Then has come a conflict. There must be fight- 
ing before victory, labor before rest, trial be- 
fore reward. Through faith the victory is 
secured, All who have triamphed are glad to 
join in the song of praise. Remembering all 
the way which the Lord our God has led us, we 
who believe are ready to shout aloud: ** Who 
is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? 
The Lord is my strength and my song, and he 
is become my salyation.’”’ If any have not yet 
shared in spiritual victory, they may know it is 
because they have not trusted God. He is now 
as ready to deliver those who are in the bond- 
age of sinas he was the Israelites when they 
were oppressed. All he asks of any is submis- 
sion to himself in faith, A review of the story 
of Israel in Egypt and in the wilderness ought 
to teach us anew how to trust, and to follow, 
and to fight, and to have victory. Thisteview 
will show to many what they have already 
gained ; and to others what they ought to have, 
but lack through their failure to trust in God. 





...-An address of the Sabbath-school Con- 
vention of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
Penn., to the elders, parents, and churchmem- 
bers of its field puts the case sensibly as to 
plans and methods in the Sunday-school work, 
by asking if there is any other solution for the 
question as to the use of uniform lessons, 
maps, blackboards, and other modern helps 
but ‘‘tbat plain, common-sense one, which 
will say for the Sabbath-school, just as it says 
for other good and great works, ‘ The best ap- 
pliances are the cheapest,’ and ‘The work is 
worthy of the very best.’”” As tothe relative 
advantages of the former and the latter days, 
it adds: 

“The days of ‘red and blue tickets’ and 
other like meager facilities were good days; 
nay, in many respects they were days ‘of 
blessed memory.’ Butthey are gone; and we 
couldn’t recall them, if we would, and we 
shouldn’t, if we could, any more than we 
should recall the days of flails, sickles, and 
wooden mold-boards. The sowing and 
the reaping are larger now than they were 
in those days and the world’s needs are 
larger. And somehow it seems as if the sow- 
ing time and the reaping time were shorter 
now; and so the ‘reaper’ and the ‘separator’ 
naturally and necessarily come into use, while 
the ‘sickle’ and the ‘flail’ go into retirement. 
And shouldn’t we, Christians and Sabbath- 
school men, astrue ‘children of Issachar, hav- 








ing understanding of the times, to know what 
Israel ought to do’—shouldn’t we scrutinize all 
plans and methods, all helps and facilities, 
sifting out the sham, but holding fast the real, 
and blessing God for them, as something more 
in the way of filling the earth with the king- 
dom, and writing even upon the horses’s bells, 
* Holiness to the Lord’ ?” 


..»-The power of the simple Sunday-school 
hymns of the present day over the heart of the 
hearer has been newly shown in the great’ re- 
vival scenes in Scotland. Scotch musical and 
ministerial crities have beep writing vigorously 
to show the impropriety of being impressed by 
such silly doggerel as Mr. Sankey, the singing 
associate of Mr. Moody, has made prominent 
there. It is declared in Scotland, as it has been 
often said in America, that it is too bad that 
80 many souls are won through the Sunday- 
school singing, when the strains of Handel or 
Mendelssohn have sounded in vain. But the 
simpler music reaches the heart as that of the 
grander order never can. As the Christian 
Union says : 

*** Jesus loves me’ goes to the heart of the 
multitude when the most splendid piece ever 
composed would hardly touch a single heart at 


these meetings. Handel or Mendelssohn per- 
formed at a revival!” 


-..-At the Teachers’ Section of the last State 
Sunday-school Convention of New Jersey, in 
response to an inquiry as to how superintend- 
ents can help teachers in their work, it was 
said by different teachers: 

‘Superintendents may help by not talking 
too much ; by not taking the teachers’ time; by 
not giving scholars the idea that teachers are 
incompetent; by consulting the views and 
wishes of teachers; by recognizing scholars 
everywhere and conversing witb them; by sym- 
pathy with teachers and scholars ; by requirin 
preparation in teachers; by requiring attend- 
ance at teachers’ meetings; by inexhaustible 
kindness ; by intelligible reviews; by attend- 
ing Sunday-school conventions.” 


...-In advocating a half-day service for Bible 
study in the churches, as ‘‘the next step 
higher’? in Sunday-school progress, The Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teacher dryly suggests that 
any church which has doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the new move ‘“‘can take the Bible on 
trial, and then, if its members do not like it, 
they can again be fed from single texts, as be- 
fore.” 


..-.-Monthly reviews in the Sunday-school 
are growing in favor. Some of the city schools 
which have two sessions a day give the second 
session of one Sunday in each month to review 
exercises. Other schools take an evening for a 
review session. As often as once a month it is 
well to stop and see what has been learned in 
the Sunday-school. 


...-An earnest plea for uniform lessons in the 
Sunday-schools of the South is made in a 
paper by James W. Lapsley, read before the 
Sunday-school Convention of the Presbytery of 
South Alabama, at Selma, and now published in 
pamphlet form. It will be a great gain when 
Christians North and South are studying the 
same weekly Bible lesson. 


....A ** Lesson Brief”? on the International 
Lessons is now prepared by Rev. H. M. Par- 
sons, of Boston, to aid the members of the 
union teachers’ meeting, or normal class, in 
their study for the exercise which he conducts 
on Saturday of each week, under the auspices 
of the Boston Sunday-school Union. 


....The Committee of the London Sunday- 
school Union has called an undenominational 
convention of Sunday-school teachers, to be 
held on the afternoons and evenings of March 
24th, 25th, and 26th, for the discussion of “ prac- 
tical subjects bearing upon Sunday-school 
work.”’ . 

...-Dr. Howard Crosby has been in the 
habit of preaching every week to the children 
of his parish; but at present, as another con- 
gregation has the use of his church Sunday 
evenings, he preaches to the children once a 
month. Weekly church services for children 
bid fair to be more and more common. 


...-A form of Sunday-school reward certifi. 
cate, which is offered widely for sale, puts on 
its face the argument in favor of rewards in 
religious activities in a phrase more pointed 
than reverent: “God offers reward; my 
teacheralso. They both encourage me.” 

....When, at a New Jersey Sunday-school 
convention, the question was asked, ‘‘ What 
means of general culture may be profitably 
used among teachers?” the practical answer 
was given, ‘‘More consistency in Christian 
living.’’ 

...-The annual report of Rev. John McCul- 
lagh, of Kentucky, superintendent of missions 
of the American Sunday-school Union in the 
South, shows 880 new Sunday-schools organ- 
ized in 1873, comprising 1,856 teachers and 
18,154 scholars. 

-...The United Brethren of Christ report 
for 1873 a total of 2,739 Sunday-schools, with 
a membership of 157,197 scholars and teachers. 
This shows an increase over 1872 of 129 Sun- 
day-schools and 12,527 scholars and teachers. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








. Binisterial. Register. 


SETTLEMENTS, 


BLINKEY, B. A., Bapt., ord., Feb. 18th, Sal- 
amanca, N. Y. 

BLOOMER, J., Bapt., of East Milan, at Far- 
mington, Mich, 

BURR, Cuarzzs H., Jz., Presb., ord. and inst., 
March oth, Riverdale, N. Y. 

CARGILL, J. D., Univ., Manatee, Fla. 

COOLEY, E. A., Bapt., of Nokomis, Ill, at 
Rossville, Ia. ‘ 

OUMMINS, Grores D., D.D., Bishop, 1st Ref. 
Epis. ch., New York. 

DARROW, G. R., Bapt., of West Boylston, at 
So. Framingham, Mass, 

DASCOMB, A. B., Cong., inst., March 4th, 
Winchester, Mass, 

DEAL, Joun A., Epis., of High Shoals, at 
Wadesborough, N. C. 

DEAN, H. B., Presb., of Prescott, at Ludding- 
ton, Wis. 

DENNIS, James H., Epis., ord., March 1st, at 
Geneva, N. Y. 

DENNIS, Hewry 8., Epis., ord., March 1st, at 
Geneva, N: Y. 

DENING, Tuomas 8., Presb., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at Cold Spring, N. J. 

DICKSON, A., Bapt., Caton, N. Y., resigns. 
Leaves April 1st. 

DIETZ, H. L., Bapt., of New Haven, Ct., at 

~. German ch., Newark, N. J. 

EAGER, Gzorce B., Bapt., Batross and Oak 
Ridge, La. : 

EBBS, Epwarp, Cong., inst., Feb. 25th, Plain- 
field, Ill. 


FISHER, Rosert, Bapt., of New York, at 
Union Hill, N. J. 





Foy, Joun; Presb., inst., March 3d, Martins- 


burg, O. 

GOTWALD, L. A., Luth., of Chambersburg, 

* at York, Pa. 

GREENE, Jonas, Epis., Joliet, Il. 

GROSS, A., Bapt., Chenoa, Ill. 

HARBAUGH, F. R., Presb., of Belvidere, at 
Red Bank, N. J. 

KERR, 8. C., Presb., stated supply, Red Oak 
ch. (Ripley P.-O.), O. 

KILPATRICK, W. M., Presb. (So.), of Albany, 
Ga., at Ft. Worth, Tex. 

KIMBER, Josuua, Epis., of Flushing, at 
Richmond Hill mission, Jamaica, L. I. 

LEINBACK, J. B., Morav., of Chambers Val- 
ley, Va., at Mt. Airy, N.C. . 

LOUDEN, CLarkg, Presb., of Marrowboro’, at 
Dalton City, Til. 

MANNING, R. E., Bapt., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., ord., Feb. 28th, Beaver Dam., Wis. 

MEADE, P. Netson, Epis., of Atchison, Kan., 
assistant at Christ ch,, Baltimore, Md. 

PRATT, W. M., D.D., Bapt., of Louisville, at 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

QUIRELL, C. A., Bapt., of St. Charles, Ill., 
stated supply, Union ch., Little Rock, Ark. 

RINKER, H. 8t. Jon, Ref. (Ger.), Lovetts- 
ville, Va. 

poe, J. W., Bapt., of Riverton, at Malvern, 
a. 


ROWLEY, J., Bapt., of Ionia, Mich., at Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

SHINDLE, L. M., Lutb., inst., March 15th, 
Danville, Pa. 

STANLEY, Aveusrine O., Epis., of Pulaski, at 
Edgefield, Tenn. 

STOUT, AnDREW, Presb., of Clinton, to Bald- 
win City, Kan. 

SWAIN, A. M., Bapt., of Rochester, at Rock 
Falls, Mich. 

THOMAS, Ira, Bapt., of Barton, at Wood- 
hull, N. Y. 
TRAWICK, M. W., Presb. (So.), of Hazlehurst, 
Miss., at Canal-st. ch., New Orleans, La. 
TUCKER, Wru.iam, Univ., stated supply, 
Hamilton, O. 

TURRELL, C. WESLEY, Bapt., ord., Feb. 25th, 
Wellsburg, N. Y. 

WALKER, A. J., Bapt., of Andover, at Pond- 
ville (Williamsville P.-O.), Vt. x 

‘WATERBURY, A., me of Lebanon Springs, 
at Greenbush, N. Y. 

WILSON, Grorce W., Epis., temporarily, E. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

WRIGHT, H. W., New Church, of Waltham 
Theo. Sem., stated supply, Abington, Mass. 

ZI-KYNO-JING, Presb., ord. and inst., Dec. 
21st, at Kao-gyias, China. 

ZOOK, D. G., “> of Chicago Theo. Sem., at 
Onargas and Watseka, Ill. 

* ‘OAL. 


ADAMS, Roti L., Presb., of New Boston, IIL, 
to Princeton and Le Claire, Ia. Accepts. 

AINSLIE, Gror@zE, Presb., of Princeton Theo 
Sem., to Argyle, N. Y. 

ANDRES, Joan, Presb., Genoa, O. 

BARNES, H., Bapt., of Lebanon, N. H., to 
Winchester, Mass. 

BANKS, Grorce W., Cong., of Bethlehem, to 
8d ch., Guilford, Ct. Accepts. 

BIRD, FREDERICK M., Epis., of Spotswood, N. 
J., to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Accepts. 

CARPENTER, J. H., Presb., of Marengo, IIl., 
to Lanesboro’ and Richland, Minn. 

CARPENTER, J. THompson, Epis., of Parkes- 
burg, to Centerville, Pa. Accepts. 

COLFELT, Lawrence M., Presb., of Allen- 
town, to 1st ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

COLLIER, J. H., Ref. (Dutch), of Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y., to Montville, N. J. Accepts. 

CROWE, N. K., Presb., of Walton, N. Y., to 
Savannah, O. Accepts. 

DAVIS, T. E., Presb. (So.), Sharon, N.C. Ac- 
cepts. 

EWING, F., Bresb., of Allegheny Theo. Sem., 
to Redstone, Pa. 
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town, Pa., to Grand ds, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

FOSTER, A., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. Sem,, to 
North ch., Philadelphia, Pa. Accepts. : 


HALL, Davrp, D.D., Presb., of Mansfield, 0., 
to Indiana, Pa, 

HOYT, Wayuanp, Bapt., of New York, to 
Shawmut-ave. ch., Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

LEUTZINGER, H., Ref. (Ger.), Hessyille, 
(Black Swamp P.-O.), O. . Accepts. ; 

MACKENZIE, R., Presb., of Elgin, to Deca- 
tur, Ill. Accepts. 

MILLER, J. B., Luth., of Minerva, O., to Mon- 
roeville, Ind. Accepts. 

MILLER, N. H., Presb., of Allegheny Theo. 
Sem., to Osceola, Pa. 

PACKARD, Gzorcz T., Epis., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to Church of the Holy Trinity, Jersey 
City, N. J. Accepts. 

PARKHURST, Cuartus H., Cong., of Clinton, 
to Pepperell, Mass. 

PEABODY, Francis G., Unit., 1st ch., Cam * 
bridge, Mass. Accepts. 

RICE, Wixxarp M., D.D., Presb., of Philadel- 
phia, to Reeseville, Pa. 

SCHAFER, 8S. B., Ref. (Ger.), of Lancaster , 
Theo. Sem., to Shippensburg, Pa. Accepts, 

SIMONS, A. B., Bapt., of North Haven, Conn., 
to Agawam, Mass. Accepts. 

SPENCER, Wrru1aM G., D.D., Epis., of 80. 
Norwalk, to Christ ch., Norwich, Ct. 

THOMPSON, 8. T., Presbi, of Milroy, to Mun- 
cy, Pa. Accepts. } 

WAKEMAN, Jost, D.D., Presb., of Albion, to. 
Millburn, N. Y. Accepts. 

WARFIELD, F. A., Cong., of Greenfield, to 
Newburyport, Mass. — 

WEAVER, S. J., Bapt., Leflingwelltown, Conn, 
Accepts. 

WHEELOCK, Levy, Bapt., Greenfield and No. 
Chester, N. Y. 

WHITE, A. D., Presb., 5th ch., Trenton, N. J, 


REMOVALS, 
ATWATER, L., Bapt., Middlebury, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves May 10th. 


COPPOC, J. L., Bapt., Portlandville, Ia., re- 
signs. 

DICKSON, A. F., Presb, (So.), Canal-st. ch., 
New Orleans, La. 

DONOVAN, D., Bapt., Allendale and Fruit 
Hill, R. L., resigns. Leaves April 1st. 

FERRIS, M. L., Bapt., ord., Feb. 26th, Reck: 
lesstown, N. J. 

GREUL, F. B., Bapt., Woodstown, N, J., re-« 
signs. 

HURD, J. C., Bapt., Cedar-st. ch., Buffalo, N. 
Y., resigns, Leaves May Ist. 

IVES, Dwieut, D.D., Bapt., Suffield, Ct., ree. 
signs. Leaves March 3ist. 

JOYNER, Joun R., Epis., Leicester, N. C. 

KERFOOT, Aset A., Epis:, St. Mark’s, Bir- 
mingham, Pa., resigns. Ill health. 

LINCOLN, T. O., Bapt., Ist Cohansey ch., N, 
J., resigns. 

LYON, Joun, Epis., Grand Island, Neb. 

PARKER, Wit114M _L., Epis., assistant, Christ 
ch., Springfield, Mass. 

QUENNELL, R. G., Epis., Rahway, .N. J., re- 
signs. Leaves April 1st. 

REID, L. H., Presb., 8th ch., Chicago, Il. 

RICE, WattTER, Cong., Royalston, Mass,, re- 
signs. 

RICHARDSON, 8. B., Cong., Cumberland 
Mills, Me., resigns. Leaves May Ist. 

ROGAN, D. H., Cong., Newton, Ia., resigns. 

SANDOE, W. B., Bef. (Ger.), Auburn, Ind. 

SMILEY, Epwarp, Univ., Charlton, Maas., ro- 
signs. ; 

WICKS, E. G., Cong., Glencoe, Mina. 

WILLIAMS, F. W., Cong., Black Rock, Ct., 
resigns. Ill health. ; 

WINES, C. Maurice, Cong., 4th ch., Hartford, 
Ct., resigns. 

YOUNG, A. W., Presb. (So.), of Courtland, 
Ala., at Bethany, Macon, and Rehoboth 
chs. (Memphis P.-O,), Tenn. 

DEATHS. 


BONDI, J., D.D., Hebr., editor of Hebrew Lead- 
er, New York, Mar. 11th, aged 70. ~ 

BULLOCK, Degan, + of St. Luke’s Cathe-' 
dral, Halifax, N. .» Mar. 8th, aged 78. 

LAUGHLIN, Joun J., R. C., West Stockbridge, 
Mass., Mar. 7th. 3 

MANWELL, B. F., Cong:, Lawler, Ia., Feb. 
24th, aged 53. : 

McCULLOCEK, J. V., Bapt., Hamburg, Tenn., 
Jan, 23d, aged 53. 
PUJOL, James, R. C., of San Luis Obispo, at 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 26th, aged 30. 
ROYCE, B. F., Meth., of Bucyrus, at Crestline, 
O., Feb. 10th. Aged 68. 

STEPHENS, Joun Lutuer, Cong., Ahualuleo, 
Mex., Mar. 2d, aged 26. 

WILLIAMS, Moses C., Bapt., Mansfield, La., 
Feb. 13th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HALSEY, L. J., D.D., Presb., of Chicago, IL, 
has been elected professor of church gov- 
ernment and pastoral theology in Dan- 
ville Theo. Sem., Ky. 

LEONARD, Henry C., Univ., of Deering, ac- 
cepts the professorship of belle-lettres in 
Westbook Seminary, Me. 

McLEAN, ALEXANDER, Presb., of Calvary ch., 
Buffalo, has been elected corresponding 
secretary of the American Bible Society. 

RICE, Natuan L., D.D., Presb., pres. of West- 
minster Coll., Mo., has been elected pro- 
fessor of didactic theology in Danville 
Theo. Sem., Ky. : 

WINTER, Joun, D.D., Bapt., is editor in chief 
of The Baptist Witness, a semi-monthly, 
published at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WYCKOFF, Joun H., Ref. (Dutch), of New 
Brunswick Theo. Sem., bas been assigned 
to the Areot Mission. Tndia 
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March 19, 1874.] 


~ Glluention, 


Tue Harvard Board of Overseers, in its 
recent report, expresses ite approval of 
making ethics a required study for freshmen, 
and suggests that more endeayors be made to 
give advanced instruction on this subject to 
the higher classes. A fear is entertained that 
the advance of the college in literature, rhetor- 
fe, and wsthetics is not keeping pace with its 
great advance in other respects. The re- 
port approves the scientific study of music, 
which is for the first time this year recognized 
asa branch in the general liberal culture of 
the University, deserving to be reported upon 
by the committee ; and, speaking of physical 
culture, condemns the practice of intercolle- 
giate regattas where professional trainers are 
employed, deeming it not well that impression- 
able young men should be placed so greatly 
under the influence of ‘‘such men as for the 
most part constitute the professional trainers.” 


....Governor Dingley, of Maine, in his re- 
cent address to the legislature, states that there 
has been a material improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the schools of the state during the 
past year. This is due to an increase of school 
money by recent taxation, to the excellent 
training work of_the normal schools, and to the 
free high-school system. There has also been 
a marked and general increase of popular inter- 
est in education. The aggregate expenditure 
for public schools last year was $1,000,596, ex- 
clusive of amounts for school buildings and 
free high schools. Of this sum towns contrib- 
uted $625,618 and the state $374,978. The 
total expenditures, including high schools, 
normal schools, ete, amount to about 
$1,500,000. 


....The applications for admission to the 
Anderson School of Natural History at Pen- 
ikese, at its next session, have been nearly or 
quite double the number that could be re- 
ceived. Among those admitted are 20 female 
teachers and 26 male teachers, representing 13 
states. A part of these are students of last 
session, a certain proportion - room being 
reserved for those who could u.v t profitably 
pursue a second annual course. State boards 
of education have been asked to contribute or 
to obtain from their state legislatures contri- 
butions to the maintenance of the school. 
Five thousand dollars, or an annual amount of 
$850, will entitle a state to the admission of two 
teachers annually as students at Penikese. 


.... The Evening Post says: ‘‘ Weare informed 
on excellent authority that the University of 
Vermont is making rapid progress both in the 
number of its students and in the confidence it 
is gaining among the people. It has recently 
doubled its endowment; added three new de- 
partments to its curriculum, all in charge of 
eompetent professors ; has erected an art gal- 
lery; has admitted women to its classes (thir- 
teen are now members); and has the largest 
freshman class which has entered since 1861.” 


-++.Lhe Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has 144 undergraduate and 2 graduate stu- 
dents. The annual expenses of the institution 
are about $30,000. The income from the en- 
dowment is $15,000, from tuition and room 
rent about $10,000, leaving a deficit of about 
$5,000 to be supplied from some other source. 
The chair of veterinary science, made vacant 
by the death of Prof. H. J. Clark, has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Noah Cressy, 
of Middletown, Conn. 


.+.»The Agassiz Memorial Committee desire 
to raise $300,000 for the permanent endowment 
of the Museum of Comparative Anatomy which 
the late Professor founded, and thus make that 
institution his monument. The subscriptions 
to the memorial already reach $85,000, and the 
committee state that the smallest subscription 
from the Jess affluent will be as gratefully re- 
ceived as larger sums from the wealthy. The 
treasurer is 8S. B. Schlesinger, No. 6 Oliver 
street, Boston. . 


..»-Lhe Mott Medal, a prize founded by the 
late Dr. Valentine Mott and given to the student 
who stands highest in his class, was this year 
awarded, by the medical department of the 
University of New York, to Mr. John Wilbur, 


of Westerly. Mr. Wilbur has been appointed 


demonstrator of anatomy in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Vermont. 


...-Hillsdale College (Mich.) has suffered a 
serious loss in the destruction by fire last week 
of its principal building. The loss, exclusive 
of insurance, is about $20,000; but the institu. 
tion has shown so good signs of vigorous life 
for the last few years that it is to be hoped its 
friends will promptly restore it to its old 
former condition of prosperity. 

-...Mrs, Sarah E. Beard, of Fayetteville, 
N. Y., has donated $5,000 to Hamilton College 
4s a fund for the aid of needy students. 


-...A gentleman, who declines to have his 
name published, has given property valued at 
$100,000 to the Boston University. 
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Pebbles. 


' A NOTED Baptist politician and divine, who 
was an ex p ert ata horse trade, is reported 
to have sold a horse to one of his deacons. A 
day or two afterward the Deacon called on him, 
when the following colloquy took place: 

Deacon N.—“‘ Elder K., that horse you sold 
me is slove in the fore-shoulder.” 

Elder K.—* Eh! Deacon? If that be so, I ad- 
vise you to say nothing about it. You may 
want to sell the animal, and it would injure the 
sale of him.” 

The*Deacon withdrew. 


...-Hereis a good specimen of the laborious- 
ly manufactured joke: ‘‘What do you sell 
those fowls for ?” inquired a person of a man 
attempting to dispose of some chickens of ques- 
tionable appearance. ‘I sell them for profits,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Thank you for the informa- 
tion that they are prophets,” responded the 
querist. ‘I took them to be patriarchs.” 


....A popular German song just now runs a8 
follows: ‘‘O, woman, in our hours of ease, you 
know we’lldo whate’er you please. We'll prom- 
ise to renounce the sin of Bourbon, brandy: 
rum, and gin; and go so faras to refrain (except 
when tempted) from champagne; but have 
some mercy, do, my dear, and leave, oh! leave 
us lager-beer !’’ 


...“*You cannot taste in the dark,” said a 
renowned and pedantic Edinburgh lecturer. 
‘‘Nature has intended us tosee our food.’ 
“Then,” inquired a forward pupil, “how 
about a blind man at dinner?’ ‘‘ Nature, sir,’ 
answered the professor, ‘‘has provided him 
with eye-teeth.”’ 

...."' Wife, what has become of the grapes ?”’ 
“T suppose, my dear, the hens picked them off,”’ 
was the bland reply. ‘‘Hens! hens! Some 
two-legged hens, I guess,” said the husband, 
with some impetuosity. To which she calmly 
replied : ‘‘ My dear, did you ever see any other 
kind?” 


...-The penal laws are sadly deficient if they 
provide no remedy for an eating-house keeper 
against the flend in human form who evinces 
his enmity to his kind by scraping the label off 
a tomato catsup bottle, leaving it to read, in 
its mutilated form, thus: ‘‘ Tom** Cate**,” 


....dones presented bis wife on her last birth- 
day with a beautiful silver service. She was 
thankful, but said that one piece in the set was 
wanting, for the proverb says: ‘‘One good 
T-urn deserves another.” 


....Mr. Greeley did not invent the phrase 
“Go West,’’ as is generally supposed. The 
original of the remark was when Ruth said 
(many years B.C.): ‘‘ Where thou go West I 
will go.” 


...-A Western paper says of the air, in its re- 
lation to a man: “It kisses and blesses him, 
but will notobey him.” Poor Dobbs says that 
description suits his wife exactly. 


...“*Who cuts your clothes, Tommy?’ 
asked a visitor of a curiously raggged boy. 
“Well,” said he, ingenuously, ‘ma cuts my 
pants and pa cuts my jackets.” 


... ‘Mr. Jones, what makes my canary sleep 
on one leg?” ‘I don’t think that anything 
makes him do it, ma’am. It appears to me that 
he does it of his own accord.”’ 


....At a recent wooden wedding in La 
Crosse, Ind., each of the eighty-four guests 
came provided with a useful and appropriate 
gift, in the form of a rolling-pin. 


....An ox that had been eating fermented 
grain, which was in preparation for making ale, 
became intoxicated, and was offered for sale by 
his owner as ‘‘ corned” beef. 


....There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is that 
they haven’t any business, and the other is that 
they haven’t any mind. 


...-A man was boasting that he had been 
married twenty years and had never given his 
wife a cross word. Those who knew him said 
he didn’t dare to. 


....“* Where are you going ?”’ asked a little 
boy of another, who had slipped on an icy 
pavement. ‘Going to get up,” was the blunt 
reply. 

....A butcher recently found a shawl-pin in 
a cow he was cutting up into steaks. It is sup- 
posed the animal had swallowed a milk-maid. 


.... What is the difference between a farmer 
and a bottle of whisky? One husbands the 
corn and the other corns the husband. 


eg . They're enforcing the game laws so 
strictly in Connecticut that travelers can’t even 
get poached eggs there. 

....An impecunious citizen said the only 
change he was allowed was that of the weather. 


...-The latest plan for an “‘ elastic currency ’’ 
is to have greenbacks printed on India rnbber. 


es 











Literature, 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


SOME RECENT PERIODICALS. 


We had begun to think that The Church 
and the World, like Mr. Henry B. Dawson’s 
Historical Magazine, had determined to be a 
law unto itself ag regards the date of its 
appearance, since the number for October, 
1878, reached us but a short time _since. 
The number for January, 1874, is“now at 
hand also, and brings with it an explana- 
tion of the delay in both instances with 
which everybody who knows anything 
about the vexations which beset the editors 
of periodicals whose material resources are 
slender will readily sympathize. Since 
the death of the Church Weekly this quar- 
terly has been the sole organ—unless some 
sortof an exception be the St. Chrysostom’s 
Magazine, a little and quite valueless parish 
montbly issued by the clergy of one of the 
mission chapels of Trinity Church—of the 
ritualistic or ‘‘ Catholic” wing of the Epis- 
copal Church. It is, however, much more 
able than was that interesting but rather 
feeble weekly, and also more able, on the 
w" ole, than The American Church Review; 
so that the numbers before us seem to de- 
serve mention and attention despite the 
fact that their dates apparently endeavor to 
follow their theology on the attractive road 
toward medisevalism. The opening essay 
in the October number, on “ The Necessity 
of Dogma,” fairly illustrates the strength 
and the weakness of the school to which 
the writer belongs, and of this its organ, and 
is an argument for doctrinal definitions 
of faith by the Church herself, as sup- 
plementary to scriptural authority—or, 
rather, as infallibly explaining that au- 
thority. “The Church, then,” says the 
writer, ‘‘is not, as many Protestants call 
her, ‘the Church of the Bible,’ as if she 
was formed and molded on what is writ- 
ten there. The truer statement is that the 
Bible is ‘the Book of the Church.’” The 
ancient charge is repeated that the rejection 
of episcopal authority leads straight to 
rationalism and infidelity, and the English 
Presbyterians do service once more as aw- 
ful warnings; although the magnificent rit- 
ualism of the Irvingites might with equal 
justice be called the legitimate and logical 
successor of Scotch Presbyterianism. An- 
other wild misstatement is this: “‘ Why has 
England, with all her Protestant sympa- 
thies, kept the faith so well, not only in the 
Church, but among the sects? Because 
her Book of Common Prayer, with the 
Creeds, is so universally known and used. 
Why do we see such a multitude of sects, of 
strange religions, of horrible heresies in 
English-speaking America? Because that 
Creed which alone can meet these heresies 
is unknown except as a literary curiosity; 
and because the Protestant sects generally 
are not acquainted with the Prayer Book.” 
The fact is that the religious denominations 
in America are quite as ‘‘sound,” even us- 
ing that word in a technical sense, as those 
of England; while there is tenfold more 
heresy and looseness, from that of Matthew 
Arnold to that of Mr. Lyne, in the English 
Church than in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church here. For an American Episco- 
palian to deny a personal God, an inspired 
Bible, and a conscious immortality would cer- 
tainly be impossible; for his English fellow- 
communicant it is perfectly easy. The Church 
Times has declared that ‘‘the American 
(Protestant Episcopal) Church is the fairest 
spot in Christendom”; and her serenity and 
her usefulness, on the whole, as a Christian 
body are due to the influence exerted upon 
her by the other greater and lesser denom- 
inations in the country. We should be 
pleased to learn from the writer of this 
essay just what the authoritative teaching 
of the Church (of England), to which refer- 
ence is made here and there, is. Shall we 
consider it the gilt-edged vacuity of Mat- 
thew Arnold, or the laxity of Jowett 
and the Bishop of Exeter, or the liberal Or- 
thodoxy of Dean Stanley, or the square 
Evangelicalism of Dean Smith, or the mod- 
erate High-Churchmanship of the ex-Pres- 
byterian Primate of All England, or the com- 
plete High-Churchmanship of Dean Goul- 








burn, or the Ritualism of Mr. Mackonochie, 
or yet the Benedictine theology of Father 
Ignatius? Is it, in a word, the religion of 
John Stuart Mill or of General Beckx? 
This definition we do not require for the 
sake of vexing the contributor; but simply 
that the question of terminology may be 
settled at the outset. ‘‘Vestries and the 
Clergy,’” the second article, is learned; and 
astrong and somewhat remarkable article 
is “Ceremonial Observances in Religion,” 
with most of which we disagree, but are very 
willing to admit that worship (of God 
Almighty, not of bread and wine) has been 
given far too unimportant a place in many 
churches; and we can also heartily endorse 
these true words: ‘‘ Some have even declared 
that the highest religious life consists in do- 
ing nothing—that doing is ‘deadly.’ To such 
minds every proposal of increased order, 
efficacy, distinctness in religious work or 
teaching is distasteful. To let alone is the 
duty of the teacher, to be let alone of the 
pupil; all else is interference and want of 
personal faith inGod. This is the climax 
of the philosophical system of religious in- 
struction.” In ‘‘ The Oblations” are a good 
deal of learning and many well-put argu- 
ments—as, for instance, the witty and per- 
fectly accurate remark that ‘‘ we cannot 
enter here on the subject of non-communi- 
cating attendance; but we will suggest to 
those who insist that none shall be present 
at the celebration unless they commune 
that by the ancient rule they must refuse 
their offerings.” The writer elsewhere ob- 
serves that ‘‘all else beside the cross or 
crucifix and the two lights upon God’s altar 
is ‘debased’ usage”; a remark which must 
cause poignant grief to the admirers of the 
multitudinous candles at St. Mary-the- 
Virgin’s or St. Ignatius’s, and which seems 
to leave the Trinity Church ‘‘ use” the only 
correct one in this city. The other articles 
are ‘“‘The Decretum of 1583,” ‘‘ Introduce: 
tion to a Course of Ecclesiastical History,” 
a posthumously-printed lecture of the late 
Professor Ogilby’s, and ‘‘The Heavenly 
Gift and Offering,” besides ‘‘ Current Notes” 
and “ Book Notices.” In the ‘‘ Notes” Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins, Jr., is defended against his 
former bishop and against certain charges 
concerning his character which have been for 
some time in circulation. The number con- 
tains some unfortunate misprints: ‘‘ subjet,” 
“ eeclesiastical,” “ apoligized,” “ neeessity,” 
‘* wellfare,” ‘*S.S.” for SS., “rite” for rife, 
and ‘‘ enjoyed” for (probably) enjoined. We 
have left ourselves little space to speak of 
the January number, which opens with an 
article on “Faith and Practice.” ‘The 
Clergy and Vestries” are again discussed; 
‘*The Primitive Position of the Celebrant” 
is also a continuation of a. subject com- 
menced in one of the numbers for last year; 
and there is besides a short but sensible 
article on ‘‘ Pilgrimages,” as well as a sharp 
and unnecessarily surly review of Dr. C. W. 
Audrews’s pamphlet about the Purchas and 
other recent English ecclesiastical judg 
ments. In the “‘ Current Church Notes” a 
number of subjects are discussed from the 
Ritualistic standpoint—the C. B. 8., Bishop 
Coxe, Plymouth Church, and the Sisters of 
St. Mary being some of the topics men- 
tioned. Bishop Cummins is brought up in 
the book reviews, and the validity of the 
orders given by him to Dr. Cheney is ex- 
plicitly recognized, as this journal some 
time since declared that it would be by the 
Ritualistic party. Bishop Cummins is here 
treated, by the way, with a good deal more 
fairness than has been shown him by less 
‘*advanced” critics. To these numbers of 
this quarterly we have given a considerable 
amount of space, because the articles-they 
contain seem to us to possess much interest 
in the present stormy condition of the Epis- 
copal Church; and our readers will find in 
them the means of forming a clear and 
somewhat startling idea of the purposes and 
methods of the Ritualistic party, while their 
idea of the ability of the literary spokes- 
men of that party will by them be in- 
creased. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine, of Bos- 
ton, has ceased to exist, and its place has 
been taken by the Unitarian Review and 
Religious Magazine, the first number of 
which, for March, has been issued, under 
the editorship of Rev. Charles Lowe, who is 
to have charge of the new publication, Dr. 
J. H. Morison having betaken himself to 
other theological Jabors which seemed tq, 
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~ a8 Hughes, whose later work as a poli- 
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necessitate his withdrawal. The late month- 
ly wasan excellent one and did good service 
for the cause of divine truth; but the Review 
seems likely, in its wider field, to possess 
some advantages over it, and its appearance 
will, doubtless, be gratifying to those who 
urged the establishment of a similar organ 
at the last National Conference. On which 
side the Review would fight in the battle 
against skepticism which must engage the 
powers of all of us for the next generation 
was well known to all familiar with the 
character of its predecessor ; but others will 
find its statement of faith in these words 
from the editor’s prospectus: ‘It will be 
decidedly and unequivocally on the Chris- 
tian basis; and it will aim at building up 
rather than pulling down the structure of 
Christian faith. We shall not consider our- 
selves bound by our principle of liberality 
to publish crude doubts and theories, merely 
because they are sincere; for these steps in 
the progress of an individual mind, however 
necessary and however deserving of respect, 

are not so much likely to afford help to’ 
others who may be in a similar con- 

dition as they are to unsettle those 

who have not experienced it.” In the 

contents of the number is evidence that 

the editor has been successful in enlisting 

much of the strength of his denomination 

in his enterprise. Professor Everett, of the 

Harvard Divinity School, contributes the 

opening paper, which is a valuable argu- 

ment against materialism; ex-President 

Hill writes with his usual accuracy of 

‘Symmetry in Space”; and the editor de- 

fends ‘*The Unitarian Name,” as applied 

to The Review. In the latter article, as else- 

where in the number, are indications that 

the Unitarian Church as a body means to 

work more for denominational growth than 

hitherto. Of other contributors are Mrs. 

M. P. Lowe, Dr. Sears, Mr. Hale, and Rey, 

J.B. Green, whose name is misprinted in the 

table of contents but given correctly at the 

foot of his article. The editorial depart- 

ments are fuller than were those of the old 

magazine. Asa whole, this number of the 

Review is a valuable one and a good begin- 

ning; and it affords another proof that the 

so-called “ Evangelical” wing of the Unita- 

rian denomination—from which “ orthodox” 

bodies are glad to select a Dr. Peabody to 

lecture before the Union Seminary, in this 

city, a Dr. Hill to write for the Bibliotheca 

Sacra, a Professor Abbot to edit our best 

Bible dictionary, and a Dr. Robbins 

to preach at Andover—is an ally of 

whose value the Evangelical standard- 

bearers of American Christendom may be 

thoroughly assured. 

The second number for March of The 
International Review contains articles from 
several contributors of a prominence some- 
what. unusual for a new periodical. ‘‘ The 
Working Classes of Europe” is by Thom- 


tician seems to have turned his pen to- 
ward graver themes than those which used 
soto please us. Professor Hilgard, of the 
Coast Survey, writes in a valuable paper of 
“The Transit of Venus”; Amasa Walker 
treats in-a profound if not novel way of 
“Our National Currency’; and President 
McCosh, of Princeton, who has entered with 
a praiseworthy enthusiasm into questions 
affecting the. educational welfare of his 
adopted. country, presents what is perhaps 
the most important article in the number, in 
‘*Upper Schools.” Our colleges, in their 
present condition, are by no means perfect, 
of course; but Dr. McCosh thinks that the 
already large proportion of their alumni 
who are on the intellectual grade of Eu- 
ropean graduates would. be increased 
could the character of our higher schools 
be improved,. The agricultural colleges 
come in for another attack, and small 
sectarian institutions get criticised; also 
the dangerous policy of selecting pro- 
fessors.in consequence of their orthodoxy 
and in spite.ef their- shallowness—a prac. 
tice sure, Dr. McCosh says, to make in a 
few years the better half of the students 
underthem doubters or open skeptics. ‘* Re- 
ligion,” says he, in closing this important 
paper, to. which we hope many of our read: 
exs. will turn, “should be taught io our col- 
leges. by the ablest men in them, whose 
hearts as well. as. heads are in their work; 
who are full not only of tolerance, but of 
tenderness toward the difficulties of: young 








men, and who draw them by argument, by 


truth, and by Jo¥e, instéad! of driving them 
away by threats and. denunciations, which 
of all weapons are least likely to have any 
power with ‘spirited ‘and independent 
youths.” Mr. P. G. Hamerton, whose name 
is not unfamiliar, we are glad to say,as a 
contributor to American periodicals, writes 
an afticle- bn “Phe Practical Wotk of Patot- 
ing”; and there is a rather valueless one ‘by 
an anonymous writer, on ‘‘ Nationalism and 
Internationalism.” The book notices are 
numerous but unimportant. There are two 
things essential to good editorship—a dis- 
creet ‘selection of outside contributors and 
an able management of what, even in a re- 
view, may be called office work. In the 
first of thése The International has been 
strong, in the latter very weak—a failure 
which no number of eminent contributors 
will make good. The very first book notice, 
of Freeman’s ‘' Norman Conquest,” which 
seems to challenge comparison with that 
published in The North American for Janu- 
ary, will serve to illustrate the feebleness of 
the home management of The Review, which 
the reader will find further displayed in the 
succeeding pages. 





-..-An important work for the specialist, 
prepared by a thoroughly competent writer, is 
Professor William P. Trowbridge’s Heat as a 
Source of Power, with Applications of General 
Principles to the Construction of Steam Generators ; 
an Introduction to the Study of Heat Engines 
(John Wiley & Son), in which about everything 
necessary to the study and application of the 
subject can be found. The last volume of the 
“Nature” series of scientific books is The 
Birthof Chemistry (Macmillan & Co.), by G. F. 
Rodwell, F.R.A.S., of Marlborough College. 
This little book presents in an untechnical and 
somewhat popular way an array of interesting 
statements about the early history of chemis- 
try and is accompanied by illustrative wood- 
cuts. The portrait of John Mayow is, for some 
inscrutable reason, twice inserted, doing duty 
both as frontispiece and figure 19. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons ‘have added to their ‘“Ele- 
mentary Science Series’? Building Construc- 
tion; Showing the Employment of Timber, Lead, 
and Iron Work in the Practical Construction of 
Buildings, by R. Scott Burn, which is issued in 
two volumes, one containing the text and the 
other the accompanying plates; Building Con_ 
struction ; Showing the Employment of Brick, 
Stone, and Slate Work in the Construction of Build- 
ings, also by Mr. Burn, and appearing, like the 
other work, in one volume of text and anothér 
of plates; an Jnorganic Chemistry, for Use in 
Science Classes and Higher and Middle Class 
Schools, by Dr. W. B. Kemshead ; and a book on 
the Elements of Zoology for Schools and Science 
Classes, by M. Harbison. These volumes, like 
their predecessors in the series to which they 
belong, are printed in Glasgow and bound in 
this country. 
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NOTES. 


Tue spring announcements of Henry Holt & 
Co. are interesting, and include the ‘“ Literary 
Remains’’ of the late Emanuel Deutsch, which 
we have already mentioned as in press by Mr. 
Murray, of London; and Mr. M. D. Conway’s 
Sacred Anthology.’’ Other new books to be 
published by this firm are a “ History of the 
Cretan Rebellion,” by W. J. Stillman, who fs 
qualified to write on the subject; Colonel 
Chesney’s ‘‘ Military Biographies’’; Berthold 
Auerbach’s new novel, ‘‘ Waldfried”’; ‘‘ Des- 
perate Remedies,” a novel by Thomas Hardy; 
Tourguénieff’s “Spring Floods” and ‘* A King 
Lear of the Steppe’’ ; and three condensations— 
of Richardson’s ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’’ of the 
autobiography of the late H. F. Chorley, music- 
al editor of The Atheneum, and of Boswell’s 
“Johnson ”—the latter not being the resent 
English life, but condensed frotn the original 
work simply by omitting passages here and 
there, a process pretty sure, we should say, to 
spoil the book. Mr, Mill’s ‘Posthumous 
Essays ” will appear with the imprint of this 
house next fall. Mr: Alfred Martien, the 
publisher ofthe Young Folks’ News, of Philadel- 
phia, announces that the subscription-lists, of 
the Bright Side and the Child's Friend, of Chi- 
cazo, and the Youth’s Cabinet, of Pittsburgh, 
have been consolidated with that of his papér; 
so that the number of juvenile ptblicatfots 
seems to be diminishing in the Western States 
as well as in the Eastern. Mr. Martien’s paper 
is printed once a week, like the Youth’s Com- 
panion, of Boston; and we wish these. two, 
and journals like them, could crush ont 
certain so-called juvenile papers which have 
begun to make their appearance of late and to 
appeal for support on the strength of trastly 
stories Of a sensational order. Porter & 











Coates will shortly publish ‘a new talé By | 


Madame Schwartz, and “The Sporterman’s 


- Club Afioat,” a juvetrite, by Harry Castlemon, 
/ ——-Roberts Brothers will publish, the last of 





me 


' May, a book by rae Moulton, 


to be called ‘Some Women’s Hearts,’ which 
will aim to tell the stories of we loyes and. 
lives of a few women with fide y to human 
nature and actual experience. Hurd & 
Houghton have in pressanew and enlarged 
edition of Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s poems. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. afe about to com- 
mence the publication of the ‘‘Bric-a-Brac 
Series,” which is to be edited by R, H. Stoddard, 
and is designed to include the most valuable 
and agreeable portions of foreign books of 
biography, memoir, and “ana.” The first vol- 
ume of the series is to contain selections from 
the autobiographies and memoirs of H. F. 
Chorley, J. R. ‘Planché, and Charles Mayne 
Young. ‘Rev. Juliiin Charles Young’s memoir 
of ‘bis father's ‘brief and interesting ; but the 
appended ‘retollections of his own life, of 
which the greater part of his ‘“Memoirs of 
Charles Mayne Young, Tragedian, with Ex- 
tracts from ‘his Son’s Diary” is made up, are 
so delightful and entertaining throughout that 
we look upon their curtailment, as on that of 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,” with some misgivings. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, announce 
“Tbe Winter Fire,’’ a sequel to ‘‘ Summer 
Driftwood’’; and ‘‘The Fourth Watch,” by 
the author of ‘‘The Melody of the Twenty- 
third Psalm.”’ 
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NEW AND ‘SPLENDID 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tum Inx- 
DEPENDENT and Three Dollars, 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
8 PARK PLACE, New York. 


JUST ISSUED! 
FINLEY’S 


CONSOLIDATED 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


OF THE FOUR GREAT OITIES, 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and BALTIMORE, 


FOR 1874-5, 





HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND BOUND AND 
CONTAINING THE NAMES AND AD- 
DRESS OF ALL 


Importers, 
Jobbers, 
Wholesalers, and 
Manufacturers 
doing business in those cities; the whole classified and 


arranged under their appropriate Business Headings» 
in convenient and systematic alphabetical order. 


Price, TWO DOLLARS per Copy. 


{2 Sent to any address in the UNITED STATES 
CANADAS, or EUROPE, Postage Prepaid, upon the 
receipt of TWO DOLLARS. 


L. A. FINLEY & 60., 


Publishers, 


No. 4 Cedar Street, New York. 


WINNOWED HYMNS 
GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


Is fall of Favorite Songs (new and old) for 
Prayer-meetings, Revivals, Ete. 


THOUSANDS HAVE ADOPTED 
Winnowed Hymns 


DURING bates” 3 W WEEKS IT HAS BEEN BR- 
E THE PUBLIC. 








2 It is a very convenient size for the pocket. 


@ Every Hymn and Tune is adapted to the use for 
which it is recommended. 


(er If you examine it, you will like it. 





Price, i n Paper Covers ......-+.+.seeeeeees cents. 
accel seceaehed ope 


“ Picxite ch WNUEs vc ccassccsvecnsyess « 
"Sent, postpaid, on receipt- of price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


3g East Ninth st.. Hew York; 
145 State st., Chicag 


SAXE HOLM’S STORIES, 


One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Of these Stories the Chicago Tribune says: 
‘*4 volume of Stories like these is worth a 
whole library of sermons. It reaches, by the 
charm of fiction, a multitude of readers which 
didactic essays cannot encounter. Its author 
needs no pulpit, no platform from which to 
address manking and. exhort them to wiser 
and holier living. In the privacy of her closet, 
under the shelter of a non de plume, in the 
guise of romance, she has sent out to the world 


a series of homilies on the great seh the 
— which strike direct to heart and leave 


an denpnyys here by the might of their genius 
truth. 





Sétit postpaid, on receipt of the price, by | 
| sonaER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
_.. 664 BROADWAY, New York, 
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+ Grown 8vo Edition, 2% TDustration, 75 cents. 
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of all 

CK MARTIN 

Eleventh annual maa Revised fatter official 

returns. Crown $5.50. 
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BTO WARRIORS; O BOAT WORK | 13d 
a GOODWIN § SE fy ae Re Re J..ai- 
Mont, Rector She: Re. mn 

Vil. 
= oo aly gt OF BOORS, AND 
URES. Bre he Rev. F. D. MAURICE. Edited 
with Preface b THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. Crown 
8vo. Clot! 83.50. 
vin. 
E PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; OR, UNDER 
ODE UNDER RODE 


Ww . i 
YONGE, author of “ The pee of) Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. a R 


ARRA 
NGE,. Crown ore Cloth. $1.75, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
88 BLEECKER ST., New York. 
*, Complete Catalogue, post free, for 6 cents. 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVER- 
SARIES. 


Lape HESTER ; e URaUL AS 
y CHARLOTTE M. 0 





THE CHILDREN’S ‘SPEAKER AND ANNI- 
VERSARY GEM. By Mrs, E. E. Boyd and Miss 











Emma M. Johnston. 18mo. 66 cents. 
neve oon ieend. Peequ oye oe 7 
ere @ long-! an uently: ed | 
met. A. considerable variety is ished, from 
which something hing ¢ spe sel ae d to almost 
existing occasion.” — 
any, It is pare} ag mat tone an an ‘spirit, ana 7 ret a 


eae i wetting up > eat ibitions, as. warty of oe 
me by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
TLFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
124 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUTT TTTT TIFT TG § 
A Magnificent Offer to our Readers, 


Mr. LEWIS, of the Western Rural and Young Folks’ 
Rural, makes the following tempting offer to all who 
choose to take advantage of it: To every person who 
will send him only $1.50 (before May Ist) he will in 
return send the following: lst. The Young Folks’ 
Rural for one year(the regular price of the paper 
being $1.50). 2d. Vick’s Floral Guide for one year 
(price 25 cents). 8d. An order on Mr. Vick for ONE 
DOLLAR’S WORTH of vegetable or flower seeds, to 
be sent postpaid. 4th. Two lovely landscape 
chromos (64x84), entitled “‘ Morning on the Miasis- 
sippi’”’ and “ Sunset on the Sierras,’”? mounted and post- 
paid. This is a truly splendid offer, as the paper itself 
is worth all that is asked for it and should be in the 
hands of all young people. Inclose the moréy (only 
$1.50) to H. N. F. Lewis, Publisher, Chicago, and say 
you saw this offer. Mr. LEWIS will do all he promises. 
You can have the paper ard chromos addressed to 
your boy or girl, and the seed order and Guide to you, 
as you may wish. A sample paper will be sent post- 
paid for 10 cents, if you wish to examine it before 
subscribing. 


THE “WOMAN ” SIDE. 


A Reply to Dr. B. H. cua “0s ec es. ” 
Raitea; with an Introduétion, by MRS. JULIA 
WARD HOWE, 

One volume, iémo. Cloth. 
The volume contains Sorabe 40n 


T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Ho 
ard Bodner, Mrs H.D 













dger, Mrs. Lp Mi 
others—" most of them womer 
knowledge of 


and girls and whose opinions are of valu 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Sold by all bookséllérs. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, aa 
ax 
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publte. a LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





THE KANSAS STATE RECORD. 


8. D. McDONALD &G. D. BAKER, PROPRIETORS. 
THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE STATE. 


mad Paplished at Topeka, the capital of Kansa 
circulation which has 
r 


n= 
ably low. ~ 


“NEBRASKA prt. 





(WEEKLY NEWS. 


(Oldest Hiker * wie ‘Aatied in 
nt eter. 

atintr Mick ibedndowte wantétt foe 
NOW READY. 


SEORETAWY WELLES’S BOOK, 





Lincoln and Seward. 


The Relatite F n of the Late Predidént 
and tary of State, 





American should 
en, it will place Mr. 


rye ga in an mye 
Lincoln in his true peeltten ‘et 


IL. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF THAT 
CHARMING BOOK, 


Heaven in Sone. 


One vol., 12mo, tinted paper.............. Price $2 50 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


J. W. DE FOREST’S Popular Novel, 


The Wetherel Affair. 


One volume, 8vo, cloth, ofr eit rer) DRS 
Paper savers, Sf te a ee eo ee 
Prete. jm RR, amorous, and piquant love 


“He is to-day peinee the ablest American novel- 
ist.”—Galaxy Magazine. 


Overiand. 


A Novel. By the same author. $1 00. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


aes Bawarda is one of of fhe 7 nel ana freshest 


Miss Forrester, : + st ‘0 
Ought We to Visit Her? »= = 1.00 
The Ordeal for Wives, -  - 1 00 


Archie Lovell, wi? feAtiWw  e 
Philip Earnscliffe, - + - 
A Vagabond Heroine, - + - 75 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A Fair Saxon, a tan Sea 
lady Judith, + +» + + 1% 


Any of the above sent. by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. Address 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL | .: 
LESSONS, 1874. 


THE WORKING CHURCH SERIES 
of Expository Notes and Helpfal Illustrations 
on the International Lessons are prepared, 
(INTERMEDIATE) by 

REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D. 
Pastor of the Broad MeL of eetiacle Oh 


(BIBLE CLASS) by 
REV. MoRRIS A. TYNG, 
Lae Protein, i of Ripttenl ter ot fation in the Theo- 


and OF by 


miss HATTIE WN. MORRIS, 
of Brooklyn, Foal rae Infant 


These Notes appear cal in the WORKING 
CHURCH, an unsectarian monthly paper, sixteen 
pages, edited by Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., 
and devoted to the practical needs of Christians and 
churches. 


Price — Doifar a Year. 
To Sunday-schoodls , 10 cents each; 


SCHOLAR’S LESSO} tae page ceca: edwith 
‘references, 75 cénts a hindred r ohe month; or $9a 





,» New 


, Notes for April, for examination. Address 


57 sive House, New York. 
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STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
CHARLES 


By RITCHIE, 
will Be ready for Uelivéry on 
receipt of new subscribers, as 
proposed in another column. 
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AT ONE-HALF THE RETAIL PRICE! 


There are 250 | different voluiiiés and about 1,000 
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250,000 VOLUMES! 
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2" What more appropriate gift could be made 
by the large-hearted and wealthy Christian than 
the present of a complete set of these volumes to 
many of the needy and destitute Sunday-schéols 
throughout the country? 
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Those who purchase early will have the ad- 
vantage of selecting while the assortment is com- 
plete. 

("In all Gases the money should accompany the 
order, either by registered letter, mohey-order, or 
draft. 

*,* Out out this advertisement and show it to the Super- 
tntenident or Librarian of your Sunday-school. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
1214 Chéstnut Street, Philadeiplita, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & 69. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HUBERT FREETH’S PROSPERITY. 
A Story. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, author of 
“Lydia,” “ Hildred, the Daughter,” “ THé Didiiond 
Wedding, 7? ete. mo. Fine cloth, black and gilt 
$1.75. 





A Romance of Goethe’s Life, By 
anthor of “ Admetus, 
mo. Fine cloth, $1.25. 


A chi cBocntital told, for Le 
oa arming oe ag Narn ta being. 
and must fora long tine t be a oeeniel medniLabene 


DICTIONARY OF SECYS, HERE- 


LAZARUS, 
and other Poems,” etc. 


SIES, AND, SCHOOLS OF TH cers w Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev.. UNT, 
ar Doc- 


M. As, BSAa,; Editor of the,* Dietion 
trinal and Historical Theplogy.” “7 plete in one 
volume. ano 8vo0. rare he a 
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Pine street, lew York. 
R. GARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


pboMGi Rr conte. a8 Bisceker sumer, Mey. 7°" 
TIONS. 
OUR NEW SONG BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


Is A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
You ought to have it in your Sunday- 
school. Those using it are 
delighted with it. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


Contains New Songs. 
(2 Its Hynms and Tunes are Gems. 
¢# Adapted to the Uniform Lessons. 

Price $30 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
te A Copy in Paper Cover sent on receipt of 25 Cente. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
145 State Street, Chicago. 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


_ By T. C. OO KANE, 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 
Allover gre WH4'sChools thiit have béén using 


SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM. SPRAY, 


of the ks issued by our house, cone 
faently. look to Ci e publishers for a 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874 
of like métit and usefulness. We have jist issued 


, FN SHER 
fully oleae an BA ace thee 


- EVERY SABBATH” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY 
BSabbath-School. 
gm -prepeting ‘“CEWERY yy the aunee 
oth Sid eahwouna, ee on 
: | eae cts. Per doce #60. Pub! aa 


JOHN CHURCH & 6O., 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


= soli MUSIC BOOKS! 
OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Sie 
Part, Titée Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Is‘a great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its snetdss. 

By L. 0. EMERSON and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF LIFE. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES’ 
This is an adémiirdble book to use with or to follow 
“The Hopr of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very West . Has a special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. ; 
By W.8. Trxpan. Brice; $i. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING Book. 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing mn favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Soh’ for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. O. EMERSON. Price #0 cents. 


All books seiit, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER BETSGON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H: DTTSON & CO., 
711 Broadway; New York. 


The ‘New Hymn ada Tune Book. 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 
air 2 will be ready eit 4 “ioor. | 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 Broadway, cor. Ninth street, New York. 


NEW SONGS. 


By 0. A. WHITE, 
author of “Put me in my little bed,” “Come 
Birdie, Céjne,” etc. 


a a 
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Silver Prize Medal and Diploma 


of Honor at Vienna, Austria. 


EN 

OUT 
THE 
WIL 
INU 
THER PARTICULARS ADDRESS WILSON 
THE WILSON received the SEWINC MACHINE Co., 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ST. 


ade NEW ORLEANS, OR CLEVELAND, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER EXTRA- 
ORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO SMART, 
ERGETIC MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE 
OF EMPLOYMENT, TO ENCAGE IN 
SALE OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SON SHUTTLE SEWINC MACHINES, 


NOCCUPIEDTERRITORY. FOR FUR- 


NEW YORK, 








Sent Price 


by Bas. 
Mail $3.75 


Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor, Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.50. 

The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind ublish. 
ed in America. Price B’ds, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos "for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50, Cloth, $2.00. 

Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 

plete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 

rhe Guiding Star. Tho finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 

Opera Librettos of English, French, 
Ktalian and German Operas. The best 
and only Correct Edition. Price neste: 15 cts. 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid oo of 
Strauss Waltzes, Plate edition. Price $5.00 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition, Engraved plates. Pricc $4.00. 

The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
Board, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4,00. 

The Music Teacher, for Schools, Acade- 
mies, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course’ in Vocal Music. Price 60 cts. 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
Duos, ea Quartettes, etc,, for Schools and Classes, 
Price 60 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Primary 

and § A Text Book 
adopted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts, 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, andin use 
by Publio Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 

at House in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 

of price, 
e Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 
pSubecepton, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
e Dollar per year, Sample copy, 10 cta. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut 8t., Philad’a. 


20, SHEETS OF CHOICE] MUSIC SL 


50 nahn select or 10 of stata Series SS oe Bd on - pt 
Itar. Sold by all booksellers and can 
ordered through pay newsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Addre 
BENJ. W. “HITCHCOCK, fablisher, 
439 Third Ave. New York. 


SONGS KOR THE ep 
Illand 113 WILLLAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SUNDA ¥-SC ROOL MUSIC.— Royal Diadem,” 
etc. BIGLOW &MAIN, 76 East. Ninth street, N. ¥. 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LEAGUES 
20,000 ssi: te un 


110 i he Mtustrations. = The most per Book 
of the mos i pepular Author in ihe world! tion after 
edition pakeenree crurt ng “panic” months—and 

pennegs run night and day to keep up with demand. 
Book Agen we nen oy Ned otated, from* Maine to Cal- 
igor, on’ time on books nobody wants. 

20,000 LEAGU §’’ sells wherever seen. 
Thousands are waiting for it. Active agents have sold 
15 to 20 copies inasingle day. Experienced Can- 
vassers wil! find this every way ati nacewe book the 
best possible to secure for sp pring sales, qoeneral 
Agents wanted for several states. Write for Circu- 
lars, with sample peces, a en avines terms ete, stat- 
ing territory desired, to G —- M. SMITH &'CO., 
Publishers, Boston, 
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OM Enisie 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This .work teaches how men lived Bible times 
and be to live in all Smee. “Tt pleases, profits, 
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latest and best work. Eeploywont fer ~, ng 
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every ‘county. fretlar an SSuUR =) 
choice of territo Oe; ZIEG LER em RDY. 
518 Arch st., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE, MOVEMENT 


OR THE 
FARMER’S WAR AGAINST. MONOPOLIES, 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles 
Farmers 
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TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 


per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’,absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS WANTED. 


H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 





AGENTS fays'We selling 4 ~ —— 


Yeas’ en Years Washington 


By Mary Clemmer Ames. 1: portrays the 
“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 
ete., of the Capital, as a wide-awake oman 
sees them.’’ It is the ets brightest, and best pew 
book out, actually overfiowing with good things for all. It is 
popular everywhere, with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another has averag B each week for 
6 weeks! It outsells all other books. 1t has no successful com- 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superb! if bound. Now is the 
time for all a = ladies ani ee to make 
pag Agents every township. Send for circulars 
now, and see splendid testimoniais and a_i terms, Address 
A, D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED 
in every town and city to sell 
BULL & HOLMES’S 
IMPROVED 


Fue nted July 15th, h, 1873. ‘Reals 
‘or $3. Will last for years. Sam 
ple Machine (without 4, sent for $2. Gatisfaction 
guaranteed = ae refunded. Send for circular, 
“Bo aia m4 L. BEALS, Amboy, Lee Co., Il. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


st-class Agency may be secured by any lady or 
CF om remit 10 cents for a c enna of the 
ie CAN- 








8. HAWES, 59 Beekman oma New York. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


B NG MEN TO 

109 MORE YOUNG EN TELEGRAPHY, 
ith od situatio: uaranteed. Salary paid while 

prace! fins. address, with Stamp, 


SHEARMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin ‘Ohio. 


will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young,male and fe- 
male, make —— os gelling ous our 


French a 
ae a Dag ce din thas at ag anyehing cite. a 
rea 
Terms, and full Particulars sent sent FREE to all. Aad 8 
VICKERY, Augusta, M 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 
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READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 








If isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religi paper published 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; ahd we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as-will not .only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, of any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 
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“EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. ‘a 
- JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
bio PAN pe arn de NAST. 
x ~¥! tyes at a general 
muster. BY MER bon 's bh for cy ad- 


@ 06., Hartford Ct. 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY. ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 














HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 
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The Independent. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


“Can it be trne—is it not a dream—this news we 
have Of the death of the great statesman to-day? I 
was speaking loving words with him at noon yester- 
day. He has fallenasleep in peace. God rest his no- 
ble soul.”—CANON KINGSLEY. 





‘© Astrsp in peace ”’ (the poet said). 
“‘ God rest his noble soul.’’ 
What better requiem o’er the dead 
Than this to tell the whole 
Of awestruck pain beyond our speech, 
Of tribute which no words may reach? 


*¢ Asleep in peace,’’? who fought for peace, 
With burning eloquence ; 
Who won, unsought, his soul’s release, 
Laid low in her defense; 
Who for love’s sake with sateless love 
Shall thrill anew the hosts above. 


“ Asleep in peace.’’ ‘* Asleep in peace.” 
* God rest his noble soul.” 
Of care, for him, there is surcease ; 
For us, the bitter dole— 
Since in such life the secret lies 
Of sorest loss or richest prize. 


“ Asleep in peace.”’ It is no dream, 
Dear friend from o’er the sea, 
Though yesterday in rare esteem 
You two spoke lovingly. 
He heeds no more life’s muster-roll. 
“Tn peace. God rest his noble soul!” 





A GREAT BEREAVEMENT. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 





Cares SUMNER has changed his sea; 
in the Senate of the United States, and his 
position as the most conspicuous and the 
most deservedly eminent public servant of 
the people, for his destined place in the 
realm of spiritual existence. The immense 
loss of one sphere is the immense gain of 


another; and so the balance of the universe 


keeps evenly adjusted. The all-pervading 
sadness caused by:Mr. Sumner’s sudden 
translation, as though every household had 
been stricken and.eagh citizen had experi- 
enced a personal bereavement, is a tribute 
to his memory far more touching than the 
most eloquent speech. That feeling is not 
special to his native state or bis native land; 
but, through the wondrous method of tele. 
graphic communication, is almost simultane- 
ously awakened in the breasts of the. friends 
of liberty and humanity, of civilization and 
progress throughout the world. Beginning 
his public. career in the darkest. period of 
the country, when it was ruinous to reputa- 
tion and most perilous to personal safety— 
even in the National Capitol—to contest any 
measure demanded by an imperious slave 


oligarchy for the further extension and per-— 


petuation of negro slavery, and for a series 
of years receiving upon his head a continual 
outpouring of all the vials of pro-slavery 
obloquy and conservative denunciation, 
culmivating in his being nearly assassinated 
in the Senate Chamber for his intrepid and 
eloquent defense of the cause of human 
rights, he has ended it with that cause sig- 
nally triumphant and his fame re- 
splendently secured for all time. It is 
true, absorbed in his literary pursuits 
and law studies, he did not connect 
himself with any anti-slavery society, 
nor make his appearance upon any anti- 
slavery platform, nor attend any distinct- 
ively anti-slavery meeting, nor enter into 
the sublime moral struggle for the abolition 
of slavery. But when, through the labors 
of the Abolitionists, such a change was 
wrought in the popular sentiment of ‘Massa- 
chusetts as to secure his election to the 
Senate of the United States, as the successor 
of the fallen Webster, from that day he 
commenced & strenuous conflict with the 
Slave Power, exhibiting at all times a cour- 
age, a persistency, a vigilance, a whole- 
souled consecration worthy of the highest 
admiration, though always bappily. assured 
of support by an approving constituency. 
The greatest speech-maker who has ever 
appeared on the floor of Congress, he never 
gave utterance to any sentiments for ‘‘ bun- 
combe,” nor proposed any measure with 
reference to manufacturing political capital 
for himself. He was infinitely beyond al, 
such low’ motives of action. . Unquestion- 
ably ambitious of distinction— , 

io), ° “That last nfrmity of noble minds”— 

his ambition was inspired by lofty ainis, ‘for 


a 
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honorable aud) betieficent. ends» ‘On what- 
ever important topic he spoke, he evinced 
the same depth of conviction and earnest- 
ness of purpose, bringing to his aid what- 
ever could be drawn from the suggestions of 
a sound expediency, the impressive lessons 
of history, the obligations of enlightened 
patriotism, and the inexorable demands of 
eternal rectitude. Great'as was his rhetor- 
ical affluence and ornate and elaborate as 
were his speeches, still greater was the 
spirit of justice which pervaded all his de- 
liverances. Eloquent as he was, he had his 
peers in fervor of debate and powers of 
persuasion; but neither Chatham, nor 
Burke, nor Fox, in the British Parliament, 
nor the most renowned of our congressional 
orators can compare with him in point of 
elevation of mind and an absorbing desire 
to leave nothing undone for the promotion 
of the common weal. 
“This was the noblest Roman of them all! 
According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respects and rites of burial.” 

In his ietter of acceptance of the office 
of senator to the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, in 1851, Mr. Sumner avowed his per- 
sonal independence of all party trammels, 
saying: “Since true politics are simply 
morals applied to public affuirs, I shall - find 
constant assistance from those everlasting 
rules of right and wrong which are a law 
alike to individuals and communities; nay, 
which constrain the omnipotent God in 
self-imposed bonds.” Who will say that he 
did not fulfill his solemn pledge to the very 
letter ? 

For a time, indeed, after Mr. Sumner had 
taken his seat in the Senate Chamber the 
Abolitionists of Massachusetts, who had 
hailed ‘his unexpected election as a signal 
token of the increasing growth of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the state, were greatly 
concerned lest he might fail to meet the re- 
sponsibilities he had assumed in a manner 
demanded by the exigencies of the crisis, 
It was naturally expected and believed that 
he would lose no time in grappling with the 
Fugitive Slave Law for its repeal, regarding 
it, as he did, as equally unconstitutional and 
inhuman. . That law was being actively en. 
forced in various parts of the country, to 
the terror not only of all fugitive slaves, but 
of the entire free colored population; yet 
month after month passed away, and no 
issue was made by him—a silence 
painful to many of his friends and 
perhaps never satisfactorily explicable to 
them all—for it was not until nearly nine 
months after he went to glVashington that 
he came forward with a Fesolution for the 
repeal of the law aforesaid, when he made 
his first memorable speech :—“ Freedom 
national ; slavery sectional’—an ingenious, 
but not a valid distinction, the whole coun- 
try being responsible for the existence and 
continuance of the slave system. For this 
long delay in coming to the front Mr. 
Sumner offered the plea that 1f he had pre- 
sented his resolution at an earlier day ‘‘it 
might then have been said that, a new-comer 
and inexperienced in this scene, without de- 
liberation, hastily, rashly, recklessly, he 


pushed this question before the coun 


try.” But, surely, it was not for him 
to consult the judgment or the wishes 
of the enemies of impartial freedom 
as to when they would ‘consider such 
an appearance on his part as modest and 
appropriate! Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to doubt that he acted according to 
his best judgment, under the trying circum- 
stances; and the very fact that he so long 
preserved unbroken silence shows that he 
did not espouse the cause of the slave im- 
pulsively, but was actuated by the deepest 
convictions of right and duty. Once havy- 
ing broken the .ice, he did not allow the 
stream again to become frozen; having 
broken the spell, he did not suffer it longer 
to hold Congress or the country in its thrall- 
dom, but transformed an enchanted ground 
into a victorious battle-field. As if innately 
satisfied that he had delayed too long before 
striking the first blow, from that e till 
his spirit was summoned hence nod man 
in such a position could have more ten” 
derly or more faithfully remembered 
those in bonds as bound with them. 
Always at his post, in season and out of 
season, he was leader and champion to the 
end, panoplied in righteousness — ‘and ‘eager’ 
for the “holy-war” ‘To him thé ransomed 
millions from a beastly servitude and a hor- 





rible oppression are immensely indebted for 
their transformation from chattelism into 
American citizenship; and, as they shall 
come, through growing intelligence, to know 
what he attempted, what he suffered, what 
he accomplished in their behalf, they will 
feel the strongest heart-throbbings of grat- 
itude and enshrine his memory in the very 
core of their hearts, blessing God that such 
a friend and advocate was by him raised up 
in their behalf. Nor was Mr. Sumner sat- 
isfied with what had been won for them. 
Almost with his last breath he exclaimed to 
a friend at his bedside: ‘‘ Stand by the Civil 
Rights Bill’—the consummation of equal 
rights and immunities throughout the land, 
irrespective of all complexional distinctions. 
Who shall wear his armor? Who can fill 
his place? 

Mr. Sumner is prematurely taken away. 
He has gone in the perfect ripeness of man~ 
hood, in full possession of his extraordinary 
faculties and powers, yet cruelly cut short 
in his career by the terrible beating to which 
he was subjected by Southern ruffianism, 
years ago, and from the effects of which he 
suffered’ pain and weakness and prostration 
till death closed the scene. In the long roll 
of martyrs in the cause of liberty the name 
of CHARLES SUMNER shall stand conspicu. 
ous, as worthy of the applause and reverence 
of manhood. 





THE NEW SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


BY R, L. STANTON, D.D. 








THe Woman’s Temperance Movement in 
the West has been variously characterized, 
It is called a ‘‘ crusade,” a ‘‘ temperance 
war,” the ‘‘woman’s whisky war.” It is 
deeper and more significant than any of 
these. It is a widespread Social Revolu- 
tion, a grand popular uprising of the best 
moral forces of society against a gigantic 
and hoary-headed iniquity which stretches 
itself across our entire country. Living in 
the midst of it, having watched it closely 
from tbe first, scanning daily the reports of 
its progress, I propose to sketch the chief 
features of this revolution. 

intemperance, in the form of retail liquor- 
selling and drinking spirits as a beverage, is 
an evil which has been vigorously fought 
for more than forty years in this country, 
in almost every possible shape. The written 
pledge, restricted license, prohibitory law, 
social moral suasion, innumerable organiza- 
tions (both open and secret), the power of the 
pulpit and the press, resolutions of religious 
and other public bodies, with many other 
measures, have been arrayed against it from 
time to time, with varying success. In the 
face of all this, the fact confronts us to-day 
that, taking the country at large, intemper- 
ance is more prevalent than ever. It is not 
enough to be told that our country is rapidly 
increasing in population, and, therefore, 
saloon-keeping and dram-drinking but keep 
pace with our national progress. Without 
carefully noting the figures, it is the general 
opinion that, making all due allowance for 
our advance in population, intemperance in 
its varied forms has a wider sweep now than 
ever before in our history. Nor is it essen- 
tial to inquire into the causes of this sad 
condition—whether it is to be attributed to 
the demoralization incident to our late war, 
to the failure so largely of our measures to 
arrest it and the natural apathy resulting 
therefrom, or to any other causes. It is 
enough to be obliged to look in the face the 
terrible fact. What to do about it has 
seemed to stagger the profoundest human 
wisdom. 

It was just this state of things which ex- 
isted at the inception of this Woman’s 
Movement in Southern Ohio, about the time 
of the Christian holidays. There was noth- 
ing peculiar to awaken attention to it here 
more than elsewhere. A lecture on temper- 
ance—one of the most common of occur- 
rences—was given on the 22d of December 
last, in Hillsboro, a village of some three 
thousand inhabitants, when the lecturer 
proposed the plan which has since been 
prosecuted with such wonderful success. 
An organization was immediately effected. 
The next day the lecturer proposed the 
same plan in a smaller village, Washington 
O. H.; inan adjoining county, where an or- 
ganization was also effected. ‘The actual 
work “was begun in the vlatter place: first, 


.whéfe- now nota liquor saloon remains. 
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From this beginning the work: has spread, 
until it has extended over a large portion of 
the state, embracing ‘a hundred towns and 
villages, more or less; and now we hear of 
it as rapidly spreading into other states, east 
and westand south ofus. And ‘‘the end is 
not yet.” 

It is difficult to giveactual results. But, 
up to this writing—a little more than sixty 
days since the work began—we hear of no 
abatement of zeal anywhere. Probably 
over three hundred liquor saloons have been 
closed in the Ohio Valley alone (in many 
towns every saloon), a large number of 
drug-stores are pledged not to retail liquor 
as a beverage, tens of thousands have signed 
the total abstinence pledge, multitudes of 
moderate drinkers and hundreds of con- 
firmed drunkards have been reclaimed, and 
many hopeful converts from these classes to 
the religion of Christ have been made. Be- 
yond these specific details the incalculable 
good which has resulted to broken families, 
to the tone of general morals, to the churches 
in these numerous towns and through the 
country, cannot be approximated. 

The methods pursued are simple and few. 
Women are the chief actors. They are 
alone at the front. Prayer and singing, as 
acts of worship addressed to God, earnest 
entreaty to the liquor-seller and bis victim, 
presenting to each a suitable pledge, and 
these persisted in from day to day, until 
success is achieved, comprise the chief 
means employed. For these the church, 
the street, and the saloon, when accessible, 
are used. Bands of women, from a dozen to 
a hundred or more, go from one saloon to 
another, and, if not admitted, hold their 
meeting for singing and prayer on the side- 
walk or in the street. Mass meetings are 
held in the churches almost every evening, 
to hear reports, speeches, to sing and pray 
and plan for further action. 

I have said this is a social revolution, em- 
bracing the best moral forces of society. 
Some of its leading characteristics are these: 
It is led by Christian women exclusively, 
who seem to be pervaded by a deep sense of 
the presence and power of God. It is essen- 
tially a religious movement. The common 
feeling and the common expression of actors 
and beholders is that this work is of God. 
It brings Christians of every denomination 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in the mass 
meeting, upon the platform, and in the 
street. Evangelicals of all names act and 
counsel with Unitarians, Universalists, 
Campbellites, Quakers, Roman Catholics, 
and those of no religious profession. It 
unites for counsel and action whole com- 
munities, with the small exception of those 
in the liquor interest and a few others who 
hold special social or business relations with 
them, and from each of these latter classes 
the majority are daily receiving recruits. 
The universal testimony is that society was 
never so united in any cause before. Our 
civil war did not bring whole communities 
to act together so closely, and at no period 
of it did it more engross all minds as a topic 
of conversation and deep personal interest 
The amount of money pledged surpasses 
anything of the kind ever’ known. Men 
who have never aided any enterprise with 
money, Christians and unbelievers, alike put 
down their thousands each. In some towns 
$20,000, in others $30,000, and in others 
$50,000 and more have been pledged. In 
some cases stock companies have been 
formed, with capital ranging from $50,000 
to $500,000. This money is to meet ex- 
penses incurred, as well as contingencies 
which may arise from possible lawsuits 
against the women (which in a few instances 
have been instituted), and it stands as a set- 
off against the immense sums which the 
liquor-dealers are raising. It is, also, to 
provide reading-rooms and other means of 
entertainment for those who have hitherto 
spent their time at the saloons, and to help 
liquor-men and their families to other means 
of support. In some towns rooms are espe-. 
cially provided for the women, where 
lunches and meals can be obtained at any 
hour, and where the women can retire for 
rest at the intervals between their visita- 
tions to the saloons. In Springfield, Obio, 
a city of some fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants, one man has put at the service of 
the-women a church building which he 
owhs’ centrally situated (sold out by the 
fpiseopatians, “wheré the “women’s héad- 
quarters are located.’ In many cases where 
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saloon-keepers have. invoked the. civil-au- 
thorities to interfere: meyers and other 
Officials have refused, by reason of sympathy. 
with the movement, and all the more 
readily as the saloon-keepess are known to 
be constant violators of the law. In Colum- 
bus, the capital of Ohio, the chief of police 
leads the women’s procession. When grand 
juries and courts have been in session, trial 
and conMiction of liquor-sellers, haye. beep 
prompt;so united now is. public opinion, 
where heretofore prosecutions, were, a farce, 
In every cage, so farasmy. close observation 
extends, the women have withdrawn from 
saloons when requested, showing that they, 
are not unmindful of the law. In some 
noted instances. where, injunctions, hayg 
been obtained against the, women, before 
the cases have come to trial. the saloans 
have been veluntarily. closed. 

I might extend these characteriatics; byt 
these are sufficient to show that this is. 
grand uprising-of, all the. virtuous. elements 
of society, against an iniquity which hea 
been sapping its foundations,and destroying 
the flower and hope of ourcountry. Women 
have arisen in their might, and from a state 
of almost utter despair they unceagingly 
pour their cry.,into the ear of Heaven to save 
their husbands, their sons, and their brothers 
from the destroyer; and then they go with 
piteous pleadings and hearts overflowing 
with love to the despoilers of their homes 
and beseech them to desist. God hears, 
God answers, and multitudes, including 
both the tempter and his victim, are rescued. 
Men pour their liquors into the gutters, 
where they have seen their patrons lie, and 
seek out honorable employment, And thus 
society in extensive districts ig deliyered 
from its direst curse. 

Where will it end? Will it be. perma- 
nent? Can it conquer large cities? These 
are natural inquiries, and to answer them 
with certainty there are no prophets. But 
to me.the. prospect, as now viewed, is this: 
This tidal wave is sweeping on in every di- 
rection, and bids fair not to stop unti} it 
has aroused every town and hamlet where 
liquor ig, sold. Substantially the same 
means are. employed in all places. Com- 
plete success in the closing of, every saloon 
in so many towns, inspirits. the women. to 
persevere in. other places where the epemy, 
stil] holds out. No indication of fla ng 
zeal is observed where the battle has 
longest, and, hottest, and none is. looked (a 
until triumph comes, 

Will the saloons be reopened?. My judg- 
ment is that they will not be; that,sleepless 
vigilance will prevent it, Lf, this reform de- 
manded permanent measures of this exciting 
kind a reaction would come sooner or later, 
for human nature could ngt endure the 
strain nor could time be given, But after 
complete victory is assured, in any place 
nothing is required but calm and carefp} 
watching, I assume here that the liquor 
saloons, against which this revolution has 
arisen, are the most powerful, element, in 
this manifold evil As, a grand reapjt, in 
Obio, for example, of purging the slate 
even if every-plage is not.subdued, if, will bp 
easy to get a prohibitory law, ox whateyer 
other legislation may be required; and, ag 
one of: the most important things, needed 
hitherto has been g right and vigorous 
public sentiment to execute good lawa, thig 
woman's movement is doing this one vita) 
thing—preparing the way to sustain the 
most stringent enactments, which may. be 
deemed wise. To wy mind, it would he most 
irrational to suppose that the conquerors. in 
this grandest of moral revolutions will sink 
into supineness. The women, the most 
severely scourged of any class by intem- 
perance, have had in this work a taste of 
their power in society which hag, perhaps, 
no parallel. They are not likely soon to re- 
linquish it, Our hope, under God is in 
them. If they succeed iu so crippling this 
enemy of their peace and, their firesides that 
he sball. go limping. ever after—even if al- 
lowed to live at all—rest assured they will 
see to it that be shall neyer recover his 
former reign. 

But what of large cities? Here, as all 
agree, isthe most difficult problem to he 
solyed. It will not do,to say, however, that 
the liquor saloons in them capnof, be, 
down. *‘ With God all things are pogsib 
and this works js, var idensiot God. Ls would 
bave been, just to sey, 
po sp age ay we now, know, has been 
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‘dane in: handrede. of. places were absolutely 


impossible. There are certain conditions of 
social and business life in large and crowded 
Cities, which involve special and what at 
first view would be called insurmountable 
obstacles. Bat who is wise enough to say 
they may not be overcome?. Or who. can 
say thatthe methods of the work may not 
be.so modified as to. meet. the peculiar ex- 
igencies of cities and yet. be successful? 
Two things may. be noted concerning Cin- 
Cinnati, the nearest large city to this move- 
ment, which, may in the main eventually 
apply to other cities. The first concerng the 
liquor interest; which, as to the manufac- 
ture and the wholesale trade, is among its, 


| largest business interests. Manufacturers 


and wholesale dealers here are alarmed, not 
only at the work in the country, which hag 
greatly curtailed, their sales, but they trem- 
ble lest the. work on the saloons should be 
commenced here, and they are daily ex- 
pecting it. The market reports,show that 
whisky has fallen several cents per gallon 
within afew days, Beer also is heavily 
and rapidly declining. The dealers and 
manufacturers are counseling for defense, 
Large establishments are already crippled 
and some are threatened with bankruptcy. 
Liquor papex in the banks has lost its gilt 
edging. Several breweries are considering 
the question of closing. Large delegations 
of liquor-men, with pockets full of money, 
visit the country towns to uphold the saloon 
interests; Thfs ié¢the ery ofdespair. Hun- 
dreds of these men visited Madisonville this 
week, the only town in Hamilton County 
(near Cincinnati), where the women are 
moving. Besides all this, even the revenue 
of the General Government begins to feel 
the pressure. These facts, added to what is 
occurring elsewhere, indicate that the suc- 
cesses of sixty days outweigh the results of 
many years under any and all methods bith. 
erto attempted. There ought not to be 
many tears shed, except tears of joy, if the 
whole liquor business, wholesale and retail, 
manufacture and all, should be speedily, 
brought to the ground, with a crash whose 
reyerberations would shake the earth and 
the heavens. 

The other thing in which other cities 
may feel a special interest is that, the work. 
is probably about to be inaugurated in 
Cincinnati, A meeting of the ministers of 
all denominations, was, held here a few days 
since.. They called a public meeting for 
prayer and consyltation, to be held on the 
evening gn which I mail this, Although 
living on the border of these scenes and 
watching them for two months, no public 
step has been taken here till now, This 
may have surprised temperance people else- 
where, as Brooklyn, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other distant cities have. beer 
prompted to hold public meetiugs by reason 
of the woman’s work in the West Al 
classes here haye been. studying it. in silent 
amazement. They even now propose only 
to inquire what God would haye them do. 
and follow where his providence may 
lead. We feel, that, iy 1s God, who has 
sent these noble women. into the street and 
into the saloon; that God: alone has put 
them into the front of. this, battle, to. do a 
work which the wisdom and power of man 
have, hitherto failed to do,and. which per- 
haps man cannot do, and. we. would: not 
touch the ark of God hastily. Some oppo- 


sition is made here by some, prominent 

clergymen because this is a woman’s move- 
ment. It gives woman the lead. They at- 
tack it in the point which gives it its glory 
and only hope of success, It is against 
Paul, and Paul is tit, But tpie oppo- 
sition is but a feathér in a gale. These men 
will be overborne. It is to be hoped’ they 
may yet see; With others, that this work. is 
of God. i, 

QRNCIYNATH, O., Maroh 5th, 1874. 
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LITTLE OLD MAN, 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Snowy and thin is his reverend hair ; 

Bowed is his form, as with sorrow and care ; 
Siledt to all that 18 passing atound, 

Little oldman to his corner is bound, 

Vacantly staring at handsthat are white; 
Dreaming, no doubt, of the:past and its flight; 
Feeble and helpless.and fussy and queer— 
Little old map, tell us, what brought you here? 
What do you think. of the world you are.in? 
Here I am striving your graces. to win; 

Wise is the look in your eyes of deep blue, 
Naught is your answer but “ goo” and “apoo!” 
What do you wish to convey to me? Speak! 
Maybe your language is Choctaw or Greek? . 
Bless me! with wonder my beating heart fills: 
Looks cannot deceive—you are old as the hills. 


Sadly and feebly you shake your white head; 
Gravely you gaze, not a word have you said. 
Little old man, would you have me infer 

That life has been sad, with its bustle and stir ? 
Surely you found much of sunshine the while? 
Own. up, old fellow! Ah! yes, now you smile! 
“Sweet baby boy,” Mother calls you, in glee; 
But, little old man, you’re a puzzle to me! 





MAGGIE'S EXPERIMENTS. 
BY ISABELLA T. BLAKE, 


THERE Was,a.great stir and a hurrying to 
and fro.at Mr. Lyman’s one Monday morning 
in July. Mother was going to the city with 
Father, to stay a week. Father would come 
back in the last train °+ night, as usual; but 
Aunt Sarah was sick and had sent an 
urgent summons for Mother to come and 
stay awhile, The children could get. along 
nicely, for Maggie was. eleven and quite 
womanly, and she and Josy, who was. one. 
year older, never quarreled, like some 
brothers and sisters, Father would. be. at 
home nights, and, as there wasno school, the, 
children would have nothing to.do but take 
care of themselves days and have a good 
time. At least, that was what Maggie 
thought, though her Mother. did look some- 
what anxious, and gaye them as many 
chargesand directions as she had time, for, 

As soon as they were gone, Maggie, feel- 
ing, very much like a, new Secretary of the 
Interior, took. a survey of. the kitchen, 

where the breakfast-dishes, still stood. un- 
washed and many other things were out 
of place, and then started for the store, 
room and, closets, and cellar. 

‘To see what, there is to eat,” she ex- 
Plained to Josy, who, in a somewhat similar 
mood, came. slowly back from the gate, 
looking about him at, the flower-beds and 
little vegetable garden, with the barn 
beyond. 

Maggie 





, Was not a little disappointed to 
find a good-sized roast of lamb and nearly a 
whole boiled tongue, several Joaves of bread, 
and a jar of cookies, besides one or two 
pies, She greatly wanted to expeximent, in 


cooking, while her mother was gone. To 
tel] the truth, Maggie liked experimenting. 
better than steady work, Jogsy, on the con- 


trary, liked. to dig, away at some job till it. 

was finished with the. utmost, care and pre- 

cision ; but he neyer originated such brilliant, 

plaps and exploits as, Maggie did. Perhaps, 
it, was because they were so different that 

they worked and played together so please 
antly always. 

“What are you going to do, Joe, while 
Mother is gone?” she demanded, coming 
back to the kitchen. 

“{ don’t know, What aye you? The, 
dishes first, I should say,” said Joe, 

‘Well, Mother didn’t have. time to tell 
me,anything to do; and I’m glad of it, for I 
am going to let her seg. how much I can do. 
without, being tojd. I say, Joe, let’s co- 
Q 

“Co-operate! What's, that?” sajd Joe, 


“J heard Father tell, You do what I 
baie and Ti}. do what, you don’t, 
and Neill.clear up, the honee, and, 
garden, apd perhaps do something 
me don't, exactly know what yet, At, 
-alLevenis, wemust.eat up, what's cooked, 89 
‘Egan haye.a chance, to ie some more be;. 
comes. back,” said. 
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3 ae, eed,” said Joe. ‘‘How shall we be- 
gin? The garden ought to be weeded and 
the path hoed; but I don’t feel much like it, 
it’s so warm this morning.” 

‘And the dishes must be washed) and the 
beds made, and two rooms swept, and I'd 
rather weed and hoe. Let's change,” said 
Maggie. 

‘All right,” said Joe, and to work they 
went. 

After about an hour had passed, Joe ap 
peared at the door, with quite a self-satisfied 
air, saying: ‘‘I’m all done here, Maggie.” 

Maggie dropped her hoe and ran into the 
house. She sank into the first chair and be- 
gan fanning vigorously with her shade hat. 

‘““Oh! how warm I am, and how nice 
and cool it is here. You've cleaned up 
beautifully, Josy, and so quick for you. But 
how you are spattered.” 

“Oh! well, that will dry,” said Josy> 
looking down at his clothes, which were 
variously spotted with grease, crock, and 
plenty of water. ‘‘ Don’t you always spat- 
ter?” 

‘*Not like that. But then I wear an 
apron when I wash dishes. ‘Never mind, 
you can put on Mother’s crash apron before 
you do any more. Why, it’s all wet,” said 
she, taking it down. 

“That?” said Joe, innocently. 
all the dishes on that. 
towel ?” 

‘Why, Joe Lyman, didn’t you see the 
strings? I shall have to wash them all over 
again.” 

‘*T thought the strings were to hang it up 
by,” said poor Joe, quite discomfited, 
‘Tm sure it looks like a big towel.” 

‘*So it does,” said Maggie, cheerfully. 
“ Never mind, Joe, we'll have them rinsed 
and wiped over in a minute. How Mother 
would laugh.” 

They both had a good laugh at that, and 
Joe said: ‘‘Tll go out and see what you 
have done, while you overhaul the dishes, 
Maggie.” 

Maggie found the iron frying-pan in the 
china closet, the cake of soap floating round 
in the swill-bucket, and the sink-scraper in 
the oven, drying. But she soon got things 
to rights; and Joe had really swept and 
dusted with great thoroughness. - She looked 
a little nervous as he came in from the 
garden, saying: 

‘*T wonder what you thought you were 
doing out here, Mag?” 

“Why, I thought,” said Maggie, ‘‘it 
would be a good plan to have another path 
cut between the’front and back yards.” 
But she looked quite red and confused, 
knowing very well she had no business to 
cut one. 

“ Did you think it was a good plan to dig 
up the bed Father had just got ready to reset 
strawberries in?” asked Joe, rather severely. 

‘*Now, Joe, I didn’t make a fuss about 
the dishes,” said Maggie, deprecatingly. 
I did try to hoe the grass out of the old 
path at first; but it was so deep I couldn't 
get it up, so I thought I would cover it over 
and make a new path where there wasn’t 
any grass. I don’t believe you can find the 
old'path now. I filled it with the dirt I took 
out of the new one, and transplanted a few 
turnips and things.” 

“ Well,” said Joe, ‘‘if Mother laughs at 
my dish-washing, I guess Father will laugh 
at your gardening.” 

“Don’t let’s tell him,” said Maggie. “Can't 
we put it all back before night—it’s such a 
short little path ?” 

‘““T guess so. We'll try,” said Joe, good- 
naturedly. 

“Now,” said Maggie, “ it’s time to get 
dinner.” 

‘*Glad to hear it,” said Joe. “I brought 
in a handful of new potatoes. While you 
get dinner, I am going to get the Dictionary 
—not to eat, though—and see just exactly 
what co-operate does mean. I don’t believe: 
you understood it.” 

Maggie found everything so nearly ready 
to eat she felt but little interest in getting. 

dinner. She could not invent any new way 
to boil potatoes or eat them. Still there was 
a satisfaction in the fuct of doing it all her- 
self. When Joe came to dinner he an- 
nounced a new meaning to co-operate. 

“Tt means to work together, not to change. 
worke:”" > 
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wiped, and then they both put them away; 
and then they both worked. together in the 
garden, till the mischief done there was, as 
much 1s possible, repaired. Then they 
studied the cook-book, and together com- 
pounded a salad for their father’s. tea. 
Everything in the least appropriate went 
into it—lettuce, radishes, eggs, seasoning of 
all sorts—and their fatber said it was really 
very relishing; only he would suggest. that, 
the next one they made, they should co- 
operate to leave out the sage, and molasses, 
and grated cheese that he thought he de- 
tected in this. 

‘‘We put several recipes together,” said 
Maggie. ‘‘I have heard Mother speak of 
doing so.” 

They saw their father off the next morn- 
ing, and then both applied themselves dili- 
gently to the morning work in the house, 
and afterward labored in the garden awhile; 
but Maggie thought it was rather dull, and 
began to pine for something new to experi- 
ment with. At last a bright thought struck 








«Joe, T'll tell you what we will do tosur- 
prise Mother. We'll make a braided mat. 
She has been wanting one for ever so long.” 

‘© What can we make it of ?” said Joe. 

“Oh! there’s a lot of rags up garret, 
There’s one heap of old clothes I know 
Mother means for a mat; but I shouldn’t 
dare take those. But we might look over 
the rags she is keeping for the tin peddler. I 
guess we can find enough.” 

After dinner they went to the garret, and 
a jolly time they had with the rag-bags. 
They found a lot of long strips and quite a 
quantity of thin old cotton. The worst of 
it was it was all white. 

“A white mat will never do,” said Mag- 
gie, stuck fast in a dilemma. But she soon 
found a promising way out, as she spied a 
small paper bag, labeled ‘* Redwood.” 

‘‘Oh! Joe. Look here! I cancolor these 
rags. Won't that be fun ?” 

“Do you know how?” said Joe. 

“Oh! I guess it’s easyenough. Just take 
this bag, and I will bring the rags down in 
my apron.” 

Joe obeyed, as usual; but he felt some 
misgivings as to his mother’s approval of 
the scheme. But Maggie would listen to 
nothing of the kind. 

‘“‘We ought to tell Father, then,” said 
Joe. But Maggie had strong objections. 
She was afraid of having to give up her de- 
lightful experiment. However, Joe said so 
much tbat she suddenly gave in; ang, run- 
ning to the gate just as her father had en- 
tered the depot carriage, she called out: 

‘Father, I found a bag of redwood up 
garret. Can I have it?” 

“Oh! yes, I guess so,” said he, in an 
absent-minded way, not noticing what she 
said. ‘“ Don’t do any harm with it.” 

“Oh! no. JoeandI are going to dye, 
that’s all.” 

The carriage rolled away, with Mr. Lyman 
in a dezed, uncertain state of mind. 

“* Going to die,” said he to himself, and 
then, after awhile, he remembered the red- 
wood, and felt relieved; but whem he: met 
his wife, at dinner time, he told her he 
thought she had best make up. her, mind to 
return Saturday, for the children threatened 
suicide. Explanations followed; but Mrs, 
Lyman thought to, berself she would try to 
get home on Friday, if possible. 

When Mr. Lyman returned that Wednes- 
day evening, he found the house shut and 
locked and no sign of life about. To add 
to his distress, the back doorstep was 
spattered with red and a large spot on the 
grass near looked like a scene of bloodshed. 

He hastened to the next house, which 
was at quite a little distance, and there 
learned that the children were seen on 
their way to the woods, witha large basket, 
early in the afternoon. A young man of 
the family volunteered to aid in looking for 
them.- It was growing dark when they 
plunged into the woods, but they went on 
rapidly for about two,miles, calling out 


frequently. At last they. pape yb 
heard a faint cry in return, cal j 


again, and again heard the cry—louder this 
time. It seemed to.come from under their 


TS Wikerp are you? shouted Mr. Lyman. 
“Down bere in a hole,” said Joe's voice. 
The young man came runnibg with hie 

lantern, and they found, sure enough, tie 

two. children wore ip 6 deep hollow, with 


sagged sides, 






Poor Maggie had sprained her ankle and 
nearly. cried her eyeg,out. She had. fallen 
in first, and Joe jumped in to help her; and 
then neither could get out. 

“‘ We didn’t think you could ever find us,” 
said Joe, with quivering lip. 

The young map jumped in, and lifted 
Maggie. up, and, then Joe climbed, up with 
help; and, then, they prepared to start for 
home, Mr. Lymap and the neighbor, made 
a “chair” for Maggie, and Joe. went ahead, 
with the basket and lantern, 

‘What's. in that basket, Joe?” said his 
father. 

“Sumac bobs,” was the answer. And 
then Maggie and Joe, between them, gave 
an account of the day’s proceedings. It 
appeared that Maggie began bright and 
early to steep the redwood for her rags; but, 
not being posted in such business, she made 
her dye too weak, and only succeeded in 
producing a sort of coppery pink on her 
rags. ‘That would do for one color, I 
thought,” saidshe; ‘‘ but I must have some 
thing darker to go with it.” So she added 
to her dye thecontents of her motber’s blue- 
ing bottle. But this only resulted in a pale 
purple. About a third of the rags werestill 
white, and she proposed to Joe that they 
should go to the woods for sumac bobs; for 
she was sure she had heard Grandmother 
say that they would color dark slate. That, 
she thought, would atone for the. faintness 
of the other colors. They had found sumacs, 
after long search, and had just filled their 
basket, when Maggie fell into the hole, which 
was-hidden by a thicket. 

The children, hungry, tired, and forlorn, 
were glad enough togethome. Maggie had 
thought it so nice to take care of herself and 
Joe; but she was more than glad to have 
Father take care, of them both that night. 
Her ankle was painful, but cold water soon 
relieved it, and, though she could not stand 
the next morning, she was very comfortable. 
She felt as if she had had about enough of 
experimenting without guidance, and was 
heartily glad to have her father stay at home 
for the day,as he decided to do. She felt so 
much regret at the prospect of not finishing 
the mat, to surprise. her mother with, that 
her father said he would help her about it. 

On the whole, that Thursday was the 
jolliest day they could remember for a long 
time. Maggie sat in the rocking-chair, and 
braided her pale purple and coppery pink 
braids, mixing ina little white. Her father 
and Joe boiled the sumac, und, strained and 
stirred and dipped, and_rinsed and stained 
their hands, not to say their clothes; and at 
last Maggie had the comfort of seeing quite 
a quantity of dark slate-colored material 
hungup todry. It was.alittlestreaked and 
spotted, but they all felt it to be a great 
success. 

Mr. Lyman went away Friday morning, 
promising to bring their mother back at 
night. 

Maggie, compelled. to sit still, was. very 

industrious, and, Joe helping, they braided 
and sewed all their material; and when 
Father and Mother arrived: tea was: all 
ready; and the. new mat, exactly two, feet 
across, lay, before the. door. 
Mothe 8 surprise and delight and sym- 
pathy were such as to satisfy Maggie’s high- 
est expectations Sbe and Maggie together 
braided:a large mat before Maggie was able 
to walk. again, and they had some good 
talks on the subject of experiments, and 
Maggie seemed to look at the steady per: 
formance of'duty in a new light. 

After sbe was well, again, her mother 
taught her, some of. the principles, of 
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DR. C. M’LANE’S ~ 


CELEBRATED 


EVER.“ eILES 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, ' 
DYSPEPSIA, AND SICK HEADACHE, 
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Symptoms. of a Diseased Liver, 
AIN.in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient. is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm, The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. ‘There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely. 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. See 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the u- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


Te Muse of History has in these later 
days grown much more generous than o¢ 
old in the numbér of names which she pre- 
serves for the ages. They shall not quite 
die, though their very number will leave 
them nearly as undistinguishable as the 
common herd which in earlier days have 
passed away quite without record. But 
history will still select for peculiar honor 
her few grand names; and above the long, 
low level of shifty statesmen the. form of 
Charles Sumner will long rise grand and 
aolitary, like Teneriffe seen from sea, 

And yet, in the cheaper sense of the word 
staiesman, we have had a great. many men 
superior to Charles Sumner. He was no 
manager. He was called to the Senate 
through no intrigue of his. In those days 
when Abolition, with the help, strange to 
say, of the Democratic party, had gained 
its first victory in Massachusetts, the 
Free Soilers looked over their state to 
find a man who would stand true to them 
in that hall where fidelity to anti-slavery 
principles was ostracism. They took a 
man who had never mingled in political 
management; but who, as scholar, orator, 
and philanthropist was eminent and stain- 
less. And from that day till the day of his 
death no grander figure than that of Charles 
Sumner has adorned the halls of Washing- 
ton. Greatly inferior to other men in the 
arts of manipulation, in running party ma- 
chinery, or combining forces for a majority, 
he had the power, far greater than these, of 
seeing clearly a principle and following. it 
out. inexorably to its utter conclusion. 
Thurlow Weed was a great politician—far 





greater than Charles Sumner; but the man | 


who gave us the word “ pipe-laying,” and 
who is the type of politics as a low art, will 
leave nothing behind him to go into that 
cermanent history which shall never cease 


to record Sumner’s as acentral name of 
fame in the story of the regeneration of 
America. 

For be it undetstood by all our people, 
and especially by our young men, that it is 
unbending moral principle which at iast 
earns the skies. That is all which gave his 
glory to Sumner. He wasa man of culture, 
it is true, and of large legal and historical 
learning. But other men have had all that 
and more. Charles Sumner hated a wrong. 
He felt the imperative of eternal right and 
justice beating in incessant surge against 
his soul, and its constant thunder drowned 
every pettier sound. It is easy to be- 
lieve of him that he thought the stories of 
Washington corruption were greatly exag- 
gerated, for he never was assailed by it. 
It is easy to believe that, when asked how 
his opposition to some nomination would 
affect the chances for the senatorial succes- 
sion in 1875, he had, with some bewilder- 
ment, to seek an explanation, for he was a 
man to whom it never occurred to trim bis 
sails to catch the wind of popular honors. 

We will not go back to repeat again the 
story of his senatorial career. The nimbler 
daily press has anticipated us. We look 
back to his first utterance in the Senate 
Hall when he declared ‘‘ Freedom National, 
Slavery Sectional’; then when he denounced 


| the “ Crime against Kansas,” for which from 


a ruffian legislator’s hand he suffered the 
injuries which shortened his life; then when 
he returned, after four years of absence, 
to proclaim the “Barbarism of Slavery” ; 
through the years when, as the close friend 
and supporter of Abraham Lincoln, the proc- 
lamation of liberty to the slave and the vic- 
tory of freedom in the field of battle com- 
pleted with a solemn joy his life’s work, and 
left him only the task to perfect what had 


two years has he been the prophet of Liber- 
ty, her champion in battle or the priest to 
crown her with laurels of victory. : 

We would not, even in this solemn mo- 
ment, while his remains are being followed 
to Mount Auburn, and when even the voice 
of political enmity is hushed, forget that 
Charles Sumner was not a perfect man; 
though we are not in the temper to weigh, 
as did the Egyptians, the merits and the 
failings of the dead. He was not the man 
to hold fast friendships with his political 
associates. He was not always as consider- 
ate as we wish he had been, was somewhat 
overbearing, and prone to quarrel with men 
who were working for the same ends as 
himself. Mr. Lincoln had the wise tact 
ever to keep on good terms with him; but 
Fessenden and Gravt are not the only 
men who have failed, not entirely through 
their own fault. He appreciated none 
too much, but quite too evidently, the sery- 
ices he had rendered to the cause of free-- 
dom, and he treasured the words of praise 
which came tohim. He erred sometimes in 
judgment, and neyer more unfortunately 
than when, in the interests of the colored 
race, he opposed the annexation of a state 
peopled by blacks. He was a great orator 
and a learned man; but his learning some- 
what cumbered his eloquence and his wit 
was too heavy to serve him in a-running 
fire of discussion. He was at his best when 
be could Jay hold of some great principle 
and stand up as the conscience of the 
nation, and never could it be said of him 
that his love of approbation warped in the 
least his utterance. 

They tell us with cheap rhetoric that he 
is the last of a noble line of statesmen; that 
there is no one to fill his place; that polit- 
ical virtue is dying’ out; and that compro- 
mises are taking the place of principle. 
We think not so meanly of this generation, 
There were compromises in the days of old. 
It was a compromise that first put Charles 
Sumner into the Senate, and we have not 
forgotten how bitterly the Boston Advertiser 
and Transcript, organs of the aristocratic 
Whiggism of Boston, or The Tribune, of this 
city, organ of a somewhat more liberal 
Whiggism, opposed that ‘‘ wicked” com- 
pact. Since then The Tribune has been the 
organ of a more remarkable coalition. The 
“last great statesman” has been dying 
every few years since we can remember, 
Masssohiaee ey not be able to send his 
intellectual equal to occupy-the seat held by 
Webster and Sumner; but she can find 
many men of stainless integrity who will do 





her honor. That ig the best monument she 


been secured. During all these twenty-' 
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can rear to the man who has given her so 
much glory—to putin his chair a successor 
worthy of him. 

Not least touching were the dying words 
of Sumner. His last thoughts were given 
to the race to which he had almost given 
his fe. Could he only have seen his Civil 
Rights Bill a law, he would have died satis- 
fied, and he committed it as a sacred be- 
quest to a friend. His last words will be 
a stronger argument for it than any speeches 
he might have made. In him the nation’s 
wards have lost their truest and ablest 
friend and Justice its stoutest champion. 
But his death does not leave the right un- 
defended, and never before have we felt 
more hope for the Republic. 





THE THUNDERER ON REVIVALS. 





“Tue “twelve days mission” of the Lon- 
don Anglicans is ended, and the papers 
are summing up its results. For the most 
part the Dissenters seem to hail the move- 
ment as a symptom of increased vitality in 
the Established Church; and there is, of 
course, a large party of loyal Churchmen 
who heartily approve it, but on the other 
side there is a loud chorus of deprecation. 
The Rock, for its part, objects to the mission 
because Ritualists were so prominent in it ; 
The Saturday Review talks about it in that 
toplofty tone which is so exasperating ; and 
the Broad Church party, to which the Lon- 
don Times seems to be closely allied, disap- 
proves of it on account of the excitement 
which it produces. Thus Zhe Times holds 
forth: ’ 

“The effect of the week is to produce an 
enthusiastic temper alike in the clergy and 
in their congregations which renders them 
exceptionally sensitive. The hushed church, 
the spasmodic ejaculations of the ‘‘ mission- 
er,” or instructor, the alternating spiritual 
exercises, and, above all, the private solic- 
itations of the clergy are all so many 
means for raising the feelings to a higher 
pitch than usual, in the hope that in that 
state the mind will be more open to religious 
impressions. It is to this that we object, and 
we do not hesitate to repeat that it is rad- 
ically pernicious.” 

To us this objection seems absurd. It is 
meant for soberness, ef course; but it reads 
very much like clever irony. The idea that 
there can be any harm in awakening an ex- 
ceptional sensitiveness to religious truth in 
the congregations, which are ordinarily so 
insensible to it; that it is wrong to ‘‘raise 
the feelings to a higher pitch than usual,” 
when everybody knows that they are usually 
far below the true concert pitch of the nor- 
mal life—this may be very good Buddhism, 
but it is a queer sort of Christianity. 

The most formidable obstacle in the way 
of the preacher of the Gospel is the indif- 
ference of men. Neglect of religious duty 
results in callousness of the religious sensi- 
bilities. Paul wrote of people in his day 
who were ‘‘ past feeling”; and those wholive 
in practical godliness are steadily approach- 
ing this condition. To cry out, there- 
fore, against raising the religious feelings of 
these numb and stupid: souls ‘‘ to a higher 
pitch than usual” is proof of total blindness 
to the real condition of men. It is like say- 
ing of a man who is freezing to death: 
“Hands off! Do not rub him too hard. 
Be careful lest you awaken in him an ex- 
ceptional sensitiveness! Do not roughly 
rouse him! It isa very serious business. 
You must, therefore, let him lie still, and 
stroke him gently, and take care that you do 
not overheat him.” . 

The attempt which The Times denounces 
as ‘‘radically pernicious,” is, indeed, the 
first of duties. There may bea question as 
to the best methods of “ raising the feelings 
to a higher pitch than usual”; butthere can 
be no question that by some method it ought 
to be done, if possible. Not until the ears 
that are dull of hearing have been unstopped 
and the eyes that see not have been opened 
can any entrance be found for the word that 


giveth life. It is not true that men cannot, . 


except under the pressure of emotion, enter 


upon the religious life. They can without: 


any unusual feeling accept of the truth of 
the Gospel and devote themselves to the 
service of God. They ought to choose this 
service and enter upon it immediately, with- 
out waiting for any access of feeling. But 
they will not oMinarity make this choice 
and enter upon this life without thestimulus 
of a strong feeling; and if ‘the influences 
of contagious sensation,” which The Times. 
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condemns, will result in arousing such a 
feeling, they ought by all means to be em- 
ployed. 

“* If there are any truths,” says the Times, 
“‘ which should be inculcated with calmness 
and listened in a temper of sobriety, they 
are the truths of religion.” All that is well 
enough, of course; but suppose that when 
you inculcate them with calmness they are 
not listened to at all. Suppose that the 
choice lies between getting a hearing for 
them through a quickening of the sensi- 
bilities and letting them drop unbeard upon 
the cushions of empty pews. 

To ‘“‘the influences of contagious sensa- 
tion” are due a great part of every man’s 
character. The social symyathies are 
called into action in every other department 
of education, and there is no reason why 
they should be ruled out of religious ed. 
ucation. The objection of The Times lies 
equally against all public assemblies for re- 
ligious purposes. The “hushed church,” 
the solemn music, “ the alternating spiritual 
exercises” are not unusual accompaniments 
of social worship, and they are allso many 
means ‘‘ for raising the feelings to a higher 
pitch than usual, in the hope that in that 
state the minds, will be more open to relig. 
jous impressions.” 

Thecoming together of men in an orderly 
assemblage has some effect to highten the 
emotions, and it was this very law of mind 
of which our Lord himself proposed to take 
advantage when he said: ‘‘ When two or 
three are gathered together in my name 
there am Tin the midst of them.” The only 
way to prevent the results which The Times 
deprecates is to forbid public worship. 





SUMNER. 


Down from the steps that guard the throne 
Whereon the People sits in state 

A king of men has fallen prone; 
And there is silence, and we wait. 





Stalwart he was, and brave and true, 
The space grew larger where he stood ; 

Love’s shining circles round him drew 
The whole world into neighborhood. 


‘** He praised himself,” the critics find. 
Ay, but the self he loved and knew 
Was but the type of human kind ; 
Did he not love his neighbor too? 


To every helpless prisoner, laid 
Fettered by Freedom’s temple gate, 
‘** Such as I have I give,’’ he said; 
‘* Arise to manhood’s full estate !” 


His way he held, whate’er the cost, - 
Too proud to sell his soul for gain: 

No serpent’s trail his path has crossed; _ . 
His garments are without a stain. 


O Voice of one that cried: ‘‘ Make way 

For Justice, Truth, and Love, and Light! ” 
We hear and follow, while we may— 

Make straight the common roads of Right, 


Thou hast not ceased; for, being dead 
Thou speakest yet in accents clear ; 
And ever from the ranks o’erhead 
Thy ringing watchwords we shall hear. 








THE CENTENNIAL AND THE CON- 
STITUTION. 


In the discussion of the Centennial ques- 
tion in the Senate of the United States, 
Senator Thurman, of Ohio, took the ground 
that there is “ no provision in the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes Congress to give 
money for any such purpose.” Referring 
to the first clause of Section Eight, which 
stands at the head of the specific grants of 
power to Congress, and which says that 
‘‘Congress shall have power to lay and 
col ect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States,” the Honorable Senator said: ‘‘ Con- 
gress has a right to promote the general 
welfare, as it has a right to provide for the 
common defense; but here is the rule+a. 
rule that ought to be as inflexible asthe 
laws of the Medes and Persians—that you can 
only provide for the general welfare by ex- 
} excising the powers that are delegated to 
“you in thé ‘Constitution.’ The theory of 
Senator Thurman is that Congress, in: 
appropriating the proceeds of taxation, 
whether for the common defense or general 
welfare, is absolutely confined to the 
powers afterward enumerated in this sec- 
tion; and, hence, that the whole clauseis— 
simply ancillary and in aid of these powers. 
And, inasmuch’ as he does not find among” 
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these powers any one thatis applicable to an 
appropriation fora Centennial Exhibition, 
he concludes that Congress has no right to 
vote money for this object. 

We do not understand the Senator to ob- 
ject to the Centennial Exhibition on the 
ground that it would not be promotive of 
the “general welfare”; but rather on the 
ground that Congress has no constitutional 
right to promote the general welfare in this 
way. The thing in itself is well enough; 
indeed, very proper. It is national in its 
character and would be useful in many 
‘ways to the people; yet it must be no tax 
upon the General Government. Nota dol- 
larin aid of it must be voted from the 
national purse. Congress has no power ‘‘ to 
give money for any such purpose.” 

Now, if Senator Thurman be right in his 
construction of this clause, then Congress, 
from the very formation of the Govern- 
ment down tothe present time, has, times 
almost without number, transcended the 
powers granted by the Constitution. It has 
never acted upon the theory that its power 

.to appropriate money for ‘the general 
welfare of the United States” is to be in- 
terpreted by the specific grants of power 
that follow the clause in question. Con- 
gress made an appropriation of public 
money to pay the expenses of sending 
commissioners last year to the exhibition at 
Vienna, as it had previously done in respect 
to the exhibition at Paris, in 1867, and the 
one at London, in 1851; and,if it had the 
right to do this, then surely it must have 
an equal right to m@ke an appropriation for 
anexhibition at home. So, too, Congress 
has appropriated money for the prosecution 
of astronomical investigations, for observing 
the transits of Venus, for the publication 
of the Smithsonian reports, for the propaga- 
tion of fish in the rivers of the country, for 
paying the expenses of geological explora- 
tions and publishing reports thereof, for 
sending an expedition to Japan, for explor- 
ing the waters of the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries, for striking medals commemora- 
tive of notable events in our history, and 
for doing a great variety of other things 
deemed promotive of ‘‘ the general welfare.” 
These and the like examples, scattered over 
the whole track of congressional legislation, 
show a construction of the clause very dif- 
ferent from the one claimed by Senator 
Thurman. They are precedents against 
him and against his theory of interpreta- 
tion. He isa Democrat of the strict con- 
struction school; yet in this case he cer- 
tainly has overshot the mark, unless Can- 
gress has been almost a constant trespasser 
upon the Constitution during the whole 
history of the Government. 

The interpretation which the Senator 
adopts has no authority but his own dpse 
dizit, The clause says that ‘‘Congess shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises.’ For what purpose? 
The same clause defines the purpose by add- 
ing ‘‘to pay the debts and: provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” This, upon its face, isa 
distinct and positive grant of the. taxing 

power, standing in front of all the other 
grants, with an explicit statement of the 
objects, separate from the other grants in 
punctuation and sense, as independent of 
them as they are of it, and with not the 
shadow of an intimation that it is simply 
ancillary tothe other powers granted in the 
remaining seventeen clauses of this section. 
The grant is as complete in itself as are the 
grants made in the other clauses. Sena- 
tor Thurman’s theory is, hence, an in- 
terpolation of ideas into the Constitution 
which the instrument itself does not ex- 


press or authorize to be inferred. There is | 


not a syllable or letter in the Con- 
stitution that affirms or implies that the 
taxing power is given merely in aid of 
the other powers mentioned. Such a con. 
struction, as Judge Story well remarks, 
‘‘obliterates from the Constitution the 
whole clause ‘to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense: and general wel- 
fare of the United States,’ as entirely sense- 
’ less and inexpressive of any intention what- 
soever.” Strike out these words altogether, 
and, according to Senator Thurman’s the- 
ory, the Constitution would be exactly what 
it now is. 

We cannot doubt for a moment that Con- 
gress has full power, in its discretion, to ap- 
propriate the proceeds of taxes for any pur- 





pose which, in its judgment, will provide for 
the common defense or promote the general 
welfare of the United States; and that, too, 
whether the specific object of the appropria- 
tion is or is not contained in the other enum- 
erated powers. Of course, it must not violate 
other provisions of the Constitution in exer- 
cising the taxing power and appropriating 
its proceeds; nor must it violate the letter 


and spirit of this provision. Yet, subject: 


to these limitations, it is made the sovereign 
judge in disbursing the funds collected by 
taxation. Such a power may be abused, as 
may be the fact with any power. It is too 
late, however, after nearly a century of use, 
to call in question its existence. 

The Centennial Exhibition is a national 
affair. It concerns the welfare of the United 
States, and to aid it with a suitable appro- 
priation of the public money is not only 
wise, but fully within the constitutional 
competency of Congress, Senator Thurman 
and the New York World to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The Senate, after a pro- 
tracted discussion, has referred the whole 
subject to the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Committee should act promptly, as 
there is no time to lose in getting ready for 
the Exhibition. General Hawley, whois the 
president of the Centennial Commission) 
says that the total cost will not exceed $8,- 
000,000 at the very outside. He calculates 
that, at least, $2,500,000 will be received at 
the gate and from rents and concessions of 
various kinds, which, being added to $1,- 
500,000 already subscribed, makes $4,000,- 
000. If, then, Congress will appropriate 
$3,000,000, making in all $7,000,000, he is 
confident that the enthusiasm of the people 
will supply whatever else may be needed. 
The declinature todo so on the theory of 
economy, especially in view of the previous 
acts of Congress, would be a pubiie disgrace 
alike,to Congress and the whole nation. 


Eslitorial Rotes. 


MASSACHUSETTS has given worthy honor to the 
memory of herstatesman. Even Mr. Winthrop 
pays his tribute, forgetting the bitter contest 
which ended in his being supplanted by Mr. 
Sumner. His colored clients follow the sen- 
ator’s body to the grave, amid the proudest of 
Massachusett’s sons, while all over the state 
bells toll and business is suspended out of re. 
spect to his memory. Now how pleasant to 
know that the state anticipated his death in re. 
scinding its vote of censure. But we are not 
among those who fling that vote of censure in 
the face of Massachusetts as an indelible dis- 
grace. The proposition to erase from the bat- 
tle-flags all the glorious victories of our great- 
est war was one that could not but be offensive 
to all such as were not very broad-minded and 
far-seeing. Those victories were too costly and 
precious to be forgotten, and to the common 
legislator it could hardly seem otherwise than 
a slight to our brave soldiers to steal from them 
the records of their glory. And it was not 
without show of reason that it was argued that 
not yet was it safe to remove all its stigmas 
from treason. But Charles Sumner, champion 
of the slave, was yet tender to the conquered 
slaveholders, and in their defense was willing 
toincur the frowns of his own constituents. 
Remembering what he suffered during the last 
two years for his course in breaking with his 
party in the Interests of Southern men, the 
action of the Virginia legislature in tabling res- 
olutions of respect to his memory is anything 
but generous, 








WHEN a man like Sumner dies, and a state 
like Massachusetts has to fill again the chair 
once occupied by Webster, “all the nation is 
properly concerned that a good man and true 
take the place. Let it not be thought officious 
if suggestion and advice comes from other 
states, Our only word is this: Massachusetts 
is now well enough represented with the mere 
politician, the man of arts and devices, and 
will be so long as Mr. Batler is in Washington. 
Let Massachusetts choose a senator like Charles 
Sumner, who will represent the best con- 
science as well as the best culture of his state. 
It is only so that Massachusetts will honor her- 
self. More particularly we have the right to 
say, without meddling, that Charles Francis 
Adams, who has honored Massachusetts more 
than Massachusetts has honored him, would be 
a worthy choice ; or E. R. Hoar ; or Mr. Dawes 
—though it may be that in this suspicious 
age, his silence on the Simmons appointment 
will injure him with those who will not have 
the party Butlerized. Or, if the state will foliow 
her own Sumner precedent in selecting an out- 
sider, we should be glad to see the’ choice fall 


‘on James Freeman Clarke, the chief of Mr. 


Sumner’s eulogists and the man who-has 





f 
uttered the sharpest word of late in attack upon 


partisan subserviency. 


TuE Democrats, aided by the so-called Lib- 
eral Republicans, have by a small majority won 
the day in New Hampshire. Weston, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor, though not 
elected by the people, forthe want of a majority 
of all the votes cast, will undoubtedly be elected 
by the legislature, the lower house of which is 
Democratic and probably also the senate. This 
puts the mavagement of the state into the 
hands of the Democratic party. Senator Wad- 
leigh’s prophecy in the United States Senate 
that the confirmation of Simmons (General 
Butler’s candidate for collector at the port of 
Boston) would defeat the Republican party in 
New Hampshire has proved true. There is 
no use in attempting to disguise the fact 
that many of those who bave hitherto been 
firm supporters of the Republican party are by 
no means satisfied with the way in which affairs 
are managed at Washington. The Civil Service 
question, the Louisiana question, and the 
financial question, to speak of no others, have 
not been dealt with as they should have been; 
and the results are beginning to disclose them- 
selves in the tone and temper of public senti- 
ment, This is a government of the people and 
by the people and for the people; and when 
those whom the people have placed in power 
fail to answer their just expectations, then the 
people have a remedy, which in due season they 
will apply. The Republican party is not so 
strong that it can safely do wrong or omit to 
do right. The Democratic party destroyed 
itself by treachery to sound principles, and the 
Republican party may do the same thing. The 
lesson from New Hampshire ought not to be 
unheeded at Washington; and we by no means 
regret, seeing that the occasion exists, that it 
has been given. 


It is said that Simmons is a Methodist church. 
member of good standing ; that his social hab- 
ts are irreproachable; that he is kind to his 
family ; and that he promptly pays his grocer 
and his washerwoman. And it is then demand- 
ed why such ;violent opposition was made to 
his appointment as collector of the port of 
Boston. The answer is that the domestic vir- 
tues of a robber do not excuse his robbery, nor 
the prayers of a traitor his treachery. Mr. Sim- 
mons may be in certain departments of his 
life a very good man, and in certain other de- 
partments a very bad man. In his relations to 
his church and to his family he is probably 
faithful and blameless; and it may.even be true 
that in his discharge of the duties of the 
civil office he has held he has been hon- 
est and efficient; but the complaint against 
him is that he is a corrupt politician. To be 
more explicit, he is said to have made a league 
with the worst elements of Boston society—the 
liquor-sellers, the gamblers, the prize-fighters, 
and all that class of people—by which he secures 
their support for his political schemes, and, in 
return for their aid, uses his influence to pro- 
tect them from punishment. He is charged 
with being a master of the art of packing cau- 
cuses ; he knows, it is said, how to carry elec- 
tions by bribery and intimidation; he is 
thoroughly familiar with all the methods now 
in use by which the honest voters are pre- 
vented from controlling the primary meetings 
and the elections. Such a man is of great 
use to General Butler, and, therefore, he has 
been appointed. But such men are mor eto 
be dreaded by true patriots than thieves or 
counterfeiters. The mischief which they are 
doing is worse than that which is done by what 
are called the criminalclasses. They are under- 
mining the foundations of order and vir- 
tue; they are doing their best to dissolve all 
the bands of righteous authority and to bring 
government itself intocontempt. The maxim 
which bids every citizen see that the republic 
take no detriment should lead him to guard first 
ané most vigilantly against these political cor- 
ruptionists. It isa terrible thing when a man 
whose position and influence has been.gained 
mainly, if not solely, by the practice of the bad 
arts of the caucases is lifted, not in spite of 
his record, but on account of it, to one of the 
most important offices in the gift of the Execu- 
tive. And Christians who cannot see that no 
amount of household virtue or of Sunday re- 
ligion can make such aman worthy to be re- 
garded in avy other light than that of a public 
enemy are Christians whose piety bas been 
cultivated at the expense of civic virtue and 
common sense. 


WHEN ex-Treasury Agent Jayne was before 
the House Committee of Ways and Means, 
seeking to enlighten the Committee in regard 
tothe mysteries of the custom-house system, 
the following colloquy occurred: 

“Mr. Jayne, in reply to quéstions by Mr. 
peak, ot the Committee, said in sixty-one cases 
in his charge fifty-two or fifty-three were in 
consequence- of collusion with custom-house 


-officers. He aagectos. am tothe Secretary of 


the Treasury. eof those officers afe” now 


out of place, but others are still in ‘office. “He } 


reported the facts to-the Secretary. . It. was no 





part of the functions of the special agent to do 

anything more than report the facts. He 

pag ra however, these men ought not to be 
Office 


“Mr. Beck.—You do not think it safe to car- 
ry On business where such men are kept in 
office? 

““MR. JAYNE.—While thieves are in office I 
look on the seizure of books and papers as no 
better than highway robbery, and so I have 
quit. [Laughter.]’’ 

This Mr. Jayne, who has proved himselfa first- 
class expert in dealing with the merchants, and 
who has, moreover, retired from the service 
with an ample fortune, as the reward of his 
fidelity, too conscientious to hold any further 
relations with men who are simply ‘‘ thieves in 
office” and whose “seizure of books and pa- 
pers” he now regards ‘‘as no better than high- 
way robbery,”’ brings a most terrible indictment 
not only against the ‘‘ thieves,” but also against 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He informed 
the Secretary, as he swears, that ‘‘in sixty-one 
cases in his charge fifty-two or fifty-three 
were in consequence of collusion with custom- 
house officers.” He further says that some 
of these official rascals are still in office, and 
that for this reason he has “quit.’’ Com- 
mending the ex-Treasury Agent for his desire to 
seek better society and expressing the hope 
that he will never again be so unfortunate in 
his companionships, we suggest to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means the urgent necessi- 
ty of probing his statement to the bottom 
and finding out whether he is telling or simply 
inventing ‘tales out of school.’’ If what he 
says is true, then the custom-house service in 
this city is rotten to the very core, and even 
the Secretary of the Treasury is by no means 
faultless. Is it true? This is the question 
which the people would like to have answered. 


WE have received a printed letter addressed 
by Gerrit Smith to Mr. George T. Downing in 
reference to his first article on the Civil Rights 
Bill pending before Congress, which appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT 8 few weeks since. There 
is not in it an utterance against discriminations 
as to civil or political rights, on the ground of 
“race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” whether made by law or by the usages 
of society, which we would not, if language 
could do it, make twice as strong. All such 
discriminations are oppressive, cruel, and un- 
just. We denounce them as violations of “the 
law of human nature and of God.” The ques- 
tion, however, which we have considered in 
respect to this Civil Rights Bill is not the one 
discussed in this letter. Our difficulty with 
the bill is the want of constitutional authority 
in Congress to pass it. As to the contents, we 
have no difficulty under state authority. We 
have no doubt that the states have 
full power, and that they should exercise 
it for the protection of their own citi- 
zens in the enjoyment of equal rights, with- 
outavyreference to the question of race or 
color. Yet the Constitution of the United 
States is the authoritative exponent of all the 
powers which Congress can lawfully exercise; 
and, if the contents of this bill are not by this 
Constitution placed within the scope of its 
powers, as we think they are not, especially in 
view of the principles etated by the Supreme 
Court in the New Orleans Slaughter-house case, 
then Congress cannot pass the bill without 
transcending its own province and undertak- 
ing to do that which the Constitution itsclfhas 
left to state jurisdiction. We believe in con- 
fining Congress to its own jurisdiction, as 
marked out by the Constitution. There is no 
other safety for the liberties of the people, 
whether white or black. Any other principle 
puts our whole political system in peril. A 
constitution that is not alike the rule and 
limit of powers has no vitality and furnishes 
no guaranty for anything. Mr. Smith, in his 
letter, excellent as it is in the expression of 
moral sentiments, fails to meet the point we 
make. Indeed, he does not attempt to meet 
it, except in a way so general as not to 
amount to an argument. 


‘Tue new constitution of Pennsylvania, in the 
third section of article ten, declares that ‘ wo- 
men twenty-one years of age and upward 
shall be eligible to any office of control or 
management under the school laws of 
the state.’ So far as we know, this is the 
only state constitution that contains such a 
provision in favor of women, The State of 
Illinois has ‘‘a goodly number of very capable 
women county school superintendents, who 
are performing their duties to the entire satis- 
faction of the peor's ofall parties.” If women 
are eligibl< as trustees and direciors of public 
schools, as the constitution of Peunsylvania 
says they shall be, why not invest them also 
with the rigbt of voting? If they can hold 
ofiee, why should they not also be voters? 
Their competency intelligently to vote must 
eertainly be equal to that of discharging’ the 
duties of a public office. To disfranchise per- 
sons who are eligible to office is an inconshtt- 





engy which society, when it becomes wiser, w.il 
, correct. ; ee _s 














THE project of union between the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church and the Southern Presbyterians 
has been under discussion in this city during 
the last week by committees representing the 
two churches. Several of the most eminent 
clergymen of the two denominations were in 
attendance upon the sessions of the conference, 
which were held in the lecture-room of Dr. Or- 
miston’s church. The chairmen of the two 
committees presided jointly and the conversa- 
tion was free and informal. A paper was con- 
sidered in detail by the united committees, 
and afterward adopted by each of them in 
separate session. This paper recommends to 
the two bodies a scheme of co-operation 
in home and foreign missions, in the work 
of publication, and in various other branches 
of church work. No steps have been taken 
toward organic union; but it is hoped that 
by working together the two bodies will 
learn to love one another so well that they will 
want to be wedded before long. We are beart- 
ily glad to record these advances toward union 
of two denominations that are so near alike 
in polity, in doctrine, and in spirit. The 
uuion between the Old and the New 
School Presbyterians was much less logical. 
There was in that case an apprehension as well 
as a remembrance of incompatibilities, and the 
apprehension is beginning to be realized. But 
there can be no danger of a falling out between 
the venerable Dutchmen and the Southern Pres- 
byterians. Both denominations are overwhelm- 
ingly conservative; both are tremendously 
orthodox; the danger of erratic or heretical 
movements in either of them is as remote as the 
danger of a conflagration in an ice-house, 
There is no sort of reason why they should not 
come together and stay together, and in their 
union we shall witness the erection of a strong 
bulwark against the currents of liberal opinion 
which are sweeping over the land, 





Tue Churchman quotes Mr. Latané’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ justification by sacraments” is the 
motto of the High Church party, as ‘‘justifica- 
tion by faith’ is that of the Low Churchmen; 
and says ‘“‘if this means that there is a single 
minister of the Church, High or Low, that does 
not profess to look as an unworthy sinner to 
the alone merits of the eternal Son of God, 
made the sinner’s through faith without any 
merit of good works in himself, it should be 
branded as an outrageously false accusatiop,” 
It goes on to explain: 

“Those who hold to justification by. faith 

probably do not mean that faith justifies them, 
or that there is any merit in their faith, but it 
is only an instrument whereby Christ’s’ merits 
are laid hold of; and they who are said to a 
to justification by the sacraments. would 
that it is not the sacrament that justifies, put 
their faith looks through the sacrament to the 
alone merits of Christ; and so both reach the 
Saviour as their only hope. The last deny the 
Romish doctrine of the operation of sacra- 
ments as much as the former deny the merit of 
faith in our justification; and the one class 
holds equally with the other that only those 
who receive sacraments rightly are benefitted 
by them, and only those who live as Christians 
are justified in Christ in any way.” 
The Churchman is entitled to the benefit of this 
disclaimer ; but it. surely will not deny thata 
very large majority of the High Church party 
believe in the regeneration of infants in bap- 
tism; and believe that this regeneration is a 
change of nature, and not of condition. The 
work of Dr. Adams, of Nashotah, on “Re- 
generution,”® published a year or two ago, 
showed very clearly that, this is the church doc. 
trine; andthe book was fully endorsed, it we 
do not forget, by. The Churchman. The recent 
testimony of Dr. Adamg to the same effe it was 
quoted in our last igsne. Just wherei this 
doctrine of a moral change wrou, bt hy dap- 
tism in the characters of infants differs from 
the Romish doctrine of the operation of sacra- 
ments, we confess. ourselves unable to see, 
Neither are we able to. comprehend the logic 
which accepts this doctrine, through which 
the whole flood of sacramentarianism sweeps 
into the church, and then makes a great ado 
about Ritualism. 





WE have received the following notefrom a 
prominent banker in this city: 


New York, March 2d, 1874. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In your friendly notice of-Bishop 
Cummins’s movement, which I have seen in the 
Church and. State, taken from your paper, you 
say ‘‘that the place for reformed Episcopalians 
is where there are Episcopalians who need-re- 
forming, and nowhere else.” This would be 
true if there were apy possibility of reforming 
them in the present organization; but, as oné of 
the ablest seceders, the Rev. Mr. Latane, of'Vir- 
ginia, has well said, the battle has been fought 
inthe Church and Jost by the Evangéltéal party. 
There was.a (oF we that party had sach 
champions as fe aud Mtad, of Vir: 
ginise, Doetors. el ilnér, Meffvaine; Sat, |” 
ler, Jackson, E een, ‘the ‘two Jolins, Tyng, 
and some.gthers, who fought manfuily for the 
doctrine.of- spunideatin” y faith alone.” There 
was a time when Low Churchrién fully hoped 
the pure Gospel would have free course and bg 


THE INDEPENDENT 


glorified in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Bu 

alas! how have they been disappointed. They 
have been defeated; and if, with such powerful 
and godly champions and such comparatively 
large numbers of adherents among the laity, 
all efforts to stay the errors in the Church did 
not succeed, what, since the death of -most of 
the beforementioned and condemnation of 
Bishop Cummins’s course by others of them, 
are we to expectfrom continuing the fight with 
diminished numbers and few clergy who pro- 
claim distinctly the doctrines of grace? It 
would seem that reformation and peace cannot 
be had in the Church, end that nothing was left 
for Bishop Cummins but departure from ber 
organization. 

It may be, as you say, that those who remain 
in may occupy a position that is perfectly log- 
ical; but what they will be, with the increasing 
strength of the dominant party, it does not 
seem to be difficult to predict—namely, either 
asmal] body, without influence, or an absorp- 
tion into the ruling party, which will be a la- 
mentable sequel for the cause of Christ. 

While I say there was no other course for 
Bishop Cummins to pursue (as without it no 
changes would be made in the old Church laws 
and Prayer Book), his step may bring about a 
better state of things and prevent a violent dis- 
ruption. The action of the next General Con- 
vention will determine. 8. B. 


It is quite evident that, if things are allowed to 
take their own course Sacramentarianism, in 
one or another of its shapes, will control the 
Episcopal Church; but there is surely a large 
body of intelligent men yet left in that Church 
who do not believe in this machine-made relig- 
ion, and we have great faith that, if they will 
but do their duty, they can make the laity un- 
derstand and abhor not only the absurdity of 
eucharistic adoration, but the twin absurdity 
of baptismal regeneration. And we think it is 
a mistake to surrender so tamely. A goog 
many battles were fought and lost in the Revo- 
lution before the final victory, and he is a poor 
soldier who lays down bis arms at the first de- 
feat. 


We have received the subjoined note : 


“In THe INDEPENDENT of March 5th is 
found the following paragraph, at the close of 
the article headed ‘Patton vs. Swing’: ‘Such 
brutal assaults upon him as that of Dr. Jun- 
kin, who, in the last Presbyterian, compares him 
to Josh Billings and other clowns, only 
strengthen him in the regards of all who 
know him best.’ Now, will THe InperENDENT 
be so kind and just as to place upon one of its 
pages the only allusion which I made to Josh 
Billings in connection with Mr. Swing’s name? 
Then your readers can judge whetherI com- 
pared Mr. Swing to ‘Josh Billings and other 
clowns’ or not; and whether the charge of 
having made upon Mr. 8. a ‘brutal assault’ 
is true and just. Having permitted such a 
charge to be made, THE INDEPENDENT will sure- 
ly perceive the justice of doing this much. In 
a letter which Mr. Swing publicly addressed 
to me, he had rather boasted that two thousand 
people attended the place (McVicker’s Thea- 
ter), in which be was then preaching; and, 
in my reply to him, I used the follow- 
ing words: ‘But I would not bave you pique 
yourself upon the numbers of your followers. 
Josh Billings drew a larger bouse in this city 
(Newcastle) last Tuesday evening than Dr. 
McCosh could have done; and Ehave no doubt 
that he or Mark Twain could pack: McVicker’s 
theater.’ Thatis allI said. I did netcall the 
tle men ‘clowns,’ nor ‘compare’ Mr. Swing 
tothem. I only meant to remind him-that 
the largeness of an audience was no criterion 
of its intelligence or piety. I think there wes 
nothing ‘brutal’ in this norin any other lan- 
guage used in my correspondence with Mr. 
Swing. And, as THE INDEPENDENT has placed 
this rough charge [before its very numerous 
readers, I trust it will print this defense. I have 
been congratulated by numerous correspond. 
ents upon the calm and courteous tone of 
my letters to Mr. Swing. D. X. JuNKIN. 

“New CASTLE, Pa., March llth.” 

We have no wish todo Dr. Junkin less than 
justice, and we, therefore, add to the quotation 
he has given us another extract from his letter 
to Professor Swing: 


“The boast intets ae with this information, 
that eee ie attend your ‘sanc- 
(which [ we has been a theater) 

; would also fill my heart with joy, if I could 
oe ou dispensed to them the true, un- 
veheata “bread of life. But if you amuse or 
ounaie aa with such word-fogs as you have 
lately been printing in The Alliance, I pity you, 
and Upity the two thousand—you, because, 
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course, possible that he did not mean to sug- 
gest anything of the sort; and it is 
even possible tbat he did not mean anything 
rude by referring to the fact that Professor 
Swing’s “sanctuary”? is atheater, or by print- 
ing ‘‘Professor’’ in quotation marks, or’ by 
calling bis sermons “pyrotechnics.” It is 
possible that all this issuch treatment as one 
gentleman would wish to receive from another 
with whom he desired to remain on friendly 
terms. It is not, we know, a rare thing for 
one clergyman to address another in this way; 
and, therefore, perhaps the word “brutal” is 
not quiteaccurate. We withdraw it, and sub- 
stitute for it the adjective “ clerical,” with 
which we hope Dr. Junkin will be satisfied. 


...Miss Nightingale lays it down as ‘' the 
very first requirement of a hospital, that it 
should do the sick no harm,’’ This is the 
principle on which the State Charities Aid 
Association have reported that Bellevue Hos- 
pitalin this city should be replaced immediate 
ly{by one-story pavilions, which could be proper- 
ly ventilated. It is a sufficient proof of the 
necessity of new buildings that pyemia and 
puerperal peritonitis, which result from hos- 
pital poisons, are responsible for nearly seven 
per cent. of the deaths in the hospital. In 
eases of amputation nearly half prove fatal, 
and there isno doubt that buildings properly 
ventilated and with no poison in the walls, 
would greatly diminish the mortality. 

....The temperance movement in this city, 
so far as itis in the hands of the clergymen, 
will take the form of an appeal to the legisla- 
ture to pass such laws as will shut up the tip- 
pling places. It cannot be expected to be a 
success, for no stringent law could be enforced 
here so long as whisky is wanted. The most 
interesting point is the refusal of the clerical 
meeting, on account of the opposition of a few 
prominent pastors, to endorse a total absti- 
nence platform. Meetings in furtherance of 
this movement will be held on Monday next, at 
10 a. M., 4and 8P, mM. at Calvary Baptist church 
23d street. 

...Mr. Murray, of Park-street church, Bos- 
ton, has asked for a vacation of six months and 
for the appointment of an associate pastor. He 
says that he has ‘exchanged pulpits’’ less 
times than he hag been years in the ministry, 
and that his steady and protracted labor has 
begun to impair his nervous force. A slight 
shock which he recently suffered has warned 
him that he must seek for a season entire relief 
from care. 

... The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, has 
taken the shape of THe INDEPENDENT, and 
celebrates the change with two pictorial illus- 
trations. The Presbyterian is the best organ of 
its denomination, so far as its church news is 
concerned, and looks well in its new shape, 
although we do not profess ourselves admirers 
of its elaborate heading. 

....The Brooklyn Council will meet next 
week. Our readers may expect a full report of 
its proceedings. A letter of Dr. Edward 
Beecher’s indicates that the position of Ply- 
mouth church toward the Council will be to 
denounce the Council as ex parte, 

...-Dr. Thompson said in London that it was 
the duty of a government to stamp out “insur- 
rection.” Zhe Tablet says that Dr. Thompson 
advised the stamping out of ‘‘Catholicity.” 
Does The Tablet wish to have us understand that 
the two words are synonyms ? 

..- Look in “ Publisher’s Notices’? for our 
new subscription premium—a fine portrait of 
Charles Sumner, engraved on steel by Ritchie. 

...-Read Mr. Garrison’s article on Sumer, 
on our thirteenth page. 


Religions Jutelligence. 


THE Catholique Suisse says that Mgr. Pan- 
elli, the Liberal Catholic bishop who was 
lately in Switzerland, has been called to an im- 
portant city in Italy, to take the direction of a 
religious movement now in progress there sim- 
ilar to the reform in Switzerland....M. Diepen- 
daal was elected Archbishop of Utrecht, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Archbishop 
Loos; but he has declined the office....The 
Swiss, Times quotes from The Vatholic Review the 
story of a quarrel, with bitter words, between 
Hyacinthe and Reinkens, and by authority 
distinctly denies the rumor. The relations of 
the German and Swiss Old Catholics are, says 
The Times, those of mutual kindliness and re- 
spect. The occasion for the scandal was the 
charge made.by ‘* French papalists” that the 
Qjd Catholic movement in Switzerland is fo- 
mented by Bismarck. To this Hyacinthe made 
reply that no jurisdiction of a foreign bishop is 
acknowledged by Swiss Catholics ; and this ree 
mark has been magnified into a declaration of 
belligerency. Thg Times goes on to say that, 
while-the German and Swiss Old Qatholics are 





ip perfect agcord as to the substance of the re. 


forms to be. effected, they freely differ ¢ as to the 
time and the manner of effecting them, The 


Germans move cautiously, “but in Switzerland, 
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and especially in Latin Switzerland, the steps 


from conviction to action are fewer and swifter 
than among the Germans, It is less than 
year since the work of reform began in Geneva 
and already the priests are chosen by the 
church, the forced confession is relieved, the 
clergy marry, divine worship is in the lan- 
guage of the people. It may be years be- 
fore these reforms will be effected in Ger- 
many; but they with surely come.” ‘The 
union,” says The Times, “between the 
Swiss and German reformers is one not of con- 
trol and subserviency, but of mutual independ- 
ence, sympathy, and respect. This sort of union 
is one which the Ultramontane ‘mind is not 
accustomed to look upon as possible.” King 
William bas written a letter to Earl Russell ex- 
pressing his thanks for the utterances of the 
late meeting in London endorsing his method 
of dealing with the Ultramontanes. The Kaiser 
declares that he is engaged in ‘‘a struggle, 
mnaintained through centuries past by German 
emperors of earlier days, against a power the 
domination of which has in no country of the 
world been found compatible with the freedom 
and welfare of nations, which, if victorious in 
our days, would imperil, not in Germany alone, 
the blessings of the Reformation, liberty of 
conscience, and the authority of the law.’’ 
A letter of quite a different tenor has 
been addressed to their clergy by the 
Prussian bishops, concerning the impris- 
onment of Archbishop Ledochowski, who, 
as they say, has been confined ‘simply for 
refusing to sacrifice the liberty of the Church 
and to deny the faith” They repudiate the 
charge of disloyalty, but intimate that such 
persecutions may result ina disaffection toward 
the Empire. ‘lhe result of the ecclesiastical 
measures will be to vacate many of the Catholic 
churches.and leave the people without any re- 
ligious teachers ; and they exhort all the faith- 
ful to stand firm and on no account to receive 
instruction from unauthorized pastors. Whether 
there will be any possibility in Germany, as in 
Switzerland, of filling these vacant parishes 
with Old Catholic pastors by the vote of the 
majority of the people is yet to be demon- 
strated. The Bishop of Treves was arrested on 
Monday of last week, and the seminary at- 
ached to hig see was forcibly closed by 
officers of the government. A riot occurred, 
which was only quelled when the troops came 
to the assistance of the police. So begins 
what, for aught we can see, may turn out to be 
another ‘‘thirty years’ war’? in Germany. 
....Dr. Porteous is just now the focus of dis. 
cussion in metropolitan Episcopal circles, and 
it is easy to believe that he bears the publicity 
thus incurred without shrinking. Ata confer- 
ence held in Styles’s Hall, Brooklyn, last 
Thursday evening, arrangements were made for 
securing a place in which he may hold religious 
services for the~present, Several gentlemen 
of wealth are interested in his project and it is 
expected that his new church will soon be or- 
ganized, The letter of Bishop Potter with- 
drawing his license is the subject of very ex: 
plicit comment in The Working Church, Mr. 
Tyng’s paper, and Church and State, Dr. John 
Cotton Smith’s organ. Bishop Potter’s reasons 
for withdrawing the license were, first, that 
Dr. Porteous had delivered comic lectures; 
and, second, that he had preached ‘“‘in a non- 
Episcopal pulpit--a thing which,’”’ he says, 
“‘ whateyer some persons may choose to think 
or say, is a violation of our order and customs. 
I give these reasons, and I do not propose to 
discuss them, now or hereafter.” Upon this 
Ohurch and State says that the Bishop may have 


' good reasons which he does not state for re- 
.|' calling: his endorsement of Dr. Porteous; but 
: the:reasons which he docs state are not good. 
: The reports of Dr. Porteous’s ‘‘comic lec 


tuges,’’ so called, do not, says Dr. Smith, con- 
tain anything unsuitable; and as for the 
preaching “tin a non-Episcopal pulpit,’’ or 
even participating with other Christians in re- 
ligious services outside of Episcopal congre- 
gations, that is an act which the Bishop has no 
right whatever to forbid. Says Church and 
State: 

“The very thing of which the Bishop of New 
York complains, in the case of Dr. Porteous, 
has been done very recently by the Dean of 
Westminster, the Archbishop of York, and the 
late Bishop of Winchester. In this country, 
not to mention scores of others, it has been 
done, within nee last few years, in one notable 


instance, at least, by the rector of Trinity 
Church in ‘bie ‘teity.” 


Mr. Tyng is even more emphatic. “ We say 
distinctly,” he declares, “‘that Bishop Potter 
cannot be permitted to strike a blow at the 
Low Church clergy of the Protestant Episedpal 
Church over the shoulders of Dr. Porteous.” 
He asserts that it is-“‘inexcusably invidious ’ 
te rebuke. Dr. Porteous for a usage which his 
own clergybave: practiced without challenge. 
He goes on: a let 
o ntena 
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through years in any church opened 
mg an who fave a standing in court, to 
go on without a trial.” 


That is a fair challenge, and we do not see how 
the Bishop can decline it. Hitherto the High 
Church doctrine has been that non-Episedpal 
ministers must not be admitted into Episcopal 
pulpits; but nobody has ventured to forbid 
Episcopal ministers from preaching in non- 
Episcopal pulpits. If Bishop Potter wishes to 
raise this issue, and thus secure the complete 


““Ysolation of his Church from the rest of Chris- 


tendom, now is a very good time to do it, 
And, if he does not wish to enforce this usage 
‘upon Low Churchmen, he cannot do less than 
withdraw the statement made in his letter to 
Dr. Porteous. He may have good reasons for 
withdrawing that gentleman’s license which he 
does not wish to publish; but that is no ex- 
cuse for publishing bad ones. 


...-The following is the list of churches 
called to the Brooklyn Council, with their pas- 
tors, so far as known, and with the ministers 
separately invited: 

Maine.—Brunswick, First, BE. H. 
Portland, Second, J. J. Carruthers ; High-st., 
William H. Fenn ; State-st., Edward ¥. Hincks. 
Bath, Winter-st., John O. Fiske. Bangor, Cen- 
tral, George W. Field. Also Prof. Wm. M. 
Barbour, of Bangor. 

New Hampshire.—Portsmouth, First, Carlos 
Martyn. Concord, South, 8. L. Blake, Man- 
chester, Franklin-st. Also President Asa D. 
Smith, of Dartmouth. 

Vermont.—Rutland, First, J. Gibson John- 
son. Burlington, First, L.O. Brastow. Mont- 
W. H. Lord. 8t. Johnsbury, 


ington. 


McKenzie, 
ning; oy 


Titsworth. New Bedford, North, A. H. Quint. 
Worcester, Calvinist, Seth Sweetser; Union, 
Ebenezer Cutler. Amherst College ch., Presi- 
dent W. A. Stearns. Cambridgeport, First, 
William 8. Karr. Springfield, South, 8, G 
Peskinghens: North, Richard G. Greene. 
Lowell, High-st., Owen Street. Andover, Sem- 
inary ch. -Also H. M. Dexter, 8. B. Treat, and 
Jobn Pike. 

Rhode Island.—Providence, Beneficent, James 
G. Vose; Central, George Harris, Jr.; Union- 
Kinsley Pring, 

Connecticut.—Hartford, First, E. H. Richard, 
son; Park, N. J. Burton. New Haven, First, 
no pastor; North, Edward Hawes. New Lon- 
don, First, Thomas-P. Field; Second, Oliver E. 
Daggett. Stamford, First, Richard B. Thurs- 
ton. Fairfield, First, ward. E. Rankin. 
Bridgeport, First, Charles Ray Palmer ; Second, 
Edwin Johnson. Norwich, Second, M. McG. 
Dana; Broadway, Daniel Merriman. Also Ex- 
President Woolsey and Professor Harris, from 
New Haven, and Drs, Bushnell and Vermilye, 
from Hartford. 

New York.—New York City, Tabernacle, Wm. 
M. Taylor. Harlem, Samuel H. Virgin. Albany, 
First, W. 8. Smart. Brooklyn, South, Albert 
J. Lyman; pear rien | Isaac Clark; Central, 
Henry M. Scudder; New England, John H. 
Rockwood ; State-st., Isaac C. ideerve; Puri- 
tan, Charles Everest; Lee-ave., T. J. 
Holmes. Syracuse, Plymouth, A. F. Beard. 
Binghamton, First, Edward Taylor, Fairport, 
First, J: Butler. Homer, First, W. A; Robin- 
Drs. Ray Palmer, D. B: Coe, and E. 


W. Gilman. 

New Jersey.—Newark, First, W. B. Brown; 
Belleville-avenue, George M. Boynton. Jersey 
City, First, G. B. Willeox. Orange Valley, 
George B. Bacon. Orange, Trinity, G. E 
Adams. Montclair, A. H. ‘ 

pred of Columbia,—Washington, First, J. 


E. Rankin. 

Ohio.—Columbus, First, RB. G, Hutchins, 
Oberlin, Second, Hiram Mead. Also President 
pg eet ee First, Zachary Ed 

n,—Detro’ : 
seconds. ME Freeland. °~ any, HAQy 


Pirmout, W. A, barlets “4 Gasdnip. ; 
outh, W. ; Ne and, L. T. 
Chamberlain, Union Cc. ieee Also 


son. Also 


Professor. Boi : of. Chicago, 
Wisconsin.—Milwankee, Spring-st., | eat eT. 
Ladd. Also President Merriman, of Ripon, 


and President Chapin, of, Beloit. 

Missouri.—8t. Louis, First-ch., T. M. Post. 
Each of the churches named is invited to send 
with its pastor a delegate. There are 79 
churches and 17 ministers without charge, 
making in all 175 members of the Council. 


.».- Revivals continue all over the land. It 
would be a physical impossibility to give any. 
thing like a full account of these religious 
movements. All the denominations share in 
them and in many places they are going for- 
ward now with greater power than at any pre- 
vious time. In the Congregationalist and the 
Advance of last week, 1,240 additions to the 
Congregational churches are reported. In the 
National Baptist 806 baptisms are chronicled in 
one week; and this is, of course, but a small 
fraction of the accessions to the Baptist 
churches. The Methodist and the Presbyterian 
churches are both reaping their full share of 
the abundant harvest. " Of notable re- 


sults reported directly to us we mention 
the addition of 99 membérs to thé Presbyterian 
church in Baldwinsville, N. Y,;, on the first 








which makes the total gain of the present Ter 
these churches continués with iiabated inter. 
ost. The Congregations} church ip Tabor, 
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Iowa, has also received 64 members. We have 
a letter from a gentleman in St. Louis giving 
an interesting account of the work in that city 
under the labors of Mr. Hammond. The con- 
gregations.are larger than ever and the inter- 
est has not yet culminated. De Bar’s Opera 
House, which holds 4,500 people, was crowded 
on a recent evening, and there was a large open- 
air meeting at the same time of those who 
could not gain entrance. The daily papers 
give full reports of sermons and remarks and 
treat the revival with great respect. 


-.--In the Philadelphia Baptist. Ministerial 
Association, Dr. Howard Malcom undertook 
to deal with the Rey. George Dana Boardman, 
D.D., pastor of the First Baptist church of 
that city, for heresy on the communion ques- 
tion. Dr. Maleom opened the question by the 
introduction of the following resolution : 

‘* Whereas, It has come to our ears that Rev. 

George Dana Boardman, D.D., pastor of the 
First Baptist church of this city, is in the habit 
of advocating open communion clandestinely 
and privately among his people, a thing be 
would not dare do publicly from the pulpit; 
therefore, Resolved, that Dr. Boardman be and 
he is = y alled upon to state to this Confer- 
ence as been his course in this matter 
and his-reasons for the same.” 
A long and somewhat violent speech was made 
by Dr. Malcolm upon his resolution, after which 
it was voted down bya very large majority. 
After the vote, Dr. Boardman voluntarily ex- 
plained his position. The Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism are, in his understanding of them, 
Christian rather than church ordinances, to be 
observed by Christians as such independent of 
their church relation. This is, of course, di- 
rectly contrary to the High Church notions of 
the Close-communion Baptists. He further 
stated that he should not hesitate to preach 
this truth or any other which he believed. We 
congratulate Dr. Malcolm upon his success in 
eliciting. this, clear. expression of opinion. 
There are several other men who will answer 
in the same way, if inquisition be made. 


--+.*' The Association for the Extension and 
Protection of the Reformed (Protestant Dutch) 
Chureh in America’’ discussed the other day 
the hindrances to the growth of its denomina- 
tion in this city; and the suggestion was made 
by the Rev. Dr. Mandeville that what is most 
needed here is churches for the middle class. 
There are plenty of splendid churches for the 
rich and plenty of mission chapels for the poor ; 
but there are not so many as there ought to be 
of common, comfortable, inexpensive churches, 
adapted to the needs of the middle classes. 
There is much force in the suggestion and all 
the Christian bodies working in the great cities 
had better attend to it. ' 


..esThe organization of ‘‘ The First Reformed 
Episcopal Church of New York’’ has been com- 
pleted and Bishop Cummins has been chosen 
as its rector. The Rev. Mr. Reed, of Brooklyn, 
formerly rector of the Church of the Mediator, 
has identified himself with this movement; and 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Liberty, Pa., has with- 
drawn from Calvary Episcopal Church, in that 
place, for the same purpose, The Rev. J. B- 
Stacy, of Ottawa, Canada, who has identified 
himself with the cayge of Bishop Cummins, has 
been formally excommunicated by the Anglican 
Bighgp. of; Ogtario. 

...-The officers of the Baptist Missionary 
Union announce that they have received up to 
this time only about $140,000, and that they 
will.need, to finish the work,of this year, whieh 

g with, jonth, $152,000. _ amount 
looks large, but ft is not ten cents apiece for 
the members of, the Baptist churches, Surely 
there oyght not to be any trouble about get- 
ting it. 


.---An “Episcopalian” writes us complain- 
ing bitterly of the pitifl sight at the chapel in 
Albany where the services are conducted by 
Bishop Doane in evident imitation of Rome. 
Let him write to The Church Journal, giving a 
careful account of the new ceremonies, and 
we have no doubt that that excellent paper 
will publish it, 


....-Providence and Chicago both wanted the 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt; but he has accepted a 
unanimous call to the Shawmut-avenue church 
in Boston, 

: nd 
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Tue death of Mr. Sumner has. enforced a 
pause in the proceedings of Congress. The 
sudden blow so stunned his associates that 
with one accord his fellow-members in both 
houses agreed that it was well to stop and 
reflect upon, bis character and the uncertain- 
ty of life. The death of this great man 
instantly Ka bitterness in polit- 
ical circles here against him, and I do not 
belieyein the Capital there was one person 
who regarded him except: with feelings of 





desp regret and sorrow. This is much to 





say of a man so prominent, bold, and -eg- 
gressive as Mr. Sumner always was in the 
Senate and in the great reforms of our 
time. 

The one trait in his character which was 
rarest here among statesmen and politicians 
was his perfect purity. Other men loved 
freedom ; other men persistently advocated 
equal rights for.all men.. Thaddeus Stevens. 
was as .bold and brave and _per- 
sistent in his advocacy of the rights 
of the colored race as Mr. Sumner; but 
the Massachusetts senator stood out alone 
among bis associates in the almost childish 
simplicity and purity of his soul. Gov. 
Washburn, of Massachusetts, said, admir- 
ably: ‘‘ While the atmosphere around him 
was foul with corruption, no stain of sus- 
picion ever fell upon him. However other 
publicservants prostituted their positions 
for selfish ends, we all felt sure that Charles 
Sumner would not be smirched by any dis- 
closures or investigations.” 

This most righteous judgment of bis old 
associate and long-time friend is:a good re- 
ply to the Senate chaplain, who the other 
day undertook to lecture the newspapers of 
the country for their faithfulness in expos- 
ing the misdeeds of pubiic men. When 
the governor of Massachusetts declares that 
‘the atmosphere” (in the Senate and at the 
Capitol) ‘‘ is foul with corruption,” the cor- 
respondent and editor who endeavors to 
call the attention of the country to the fact 
cannot be far wrong, though this little chap- 
lain calls upon God to interfere in behalf of 
those in places of power and profit. 

This same chaplain so conducted himself 
in. the funeral services yesterday as to. dis- 
gust nearly everybody present. To cut off 
all personal displays, the committee of ar. 
rangements decided to confine the ceremony 
to reading of the Scriptures and two brief 
prayers; but the chaplain found his oppor- 
tunity in the last prayer, aud it was so 
ornate, stilted, garrulous, conceited, and 
tedions that the leading journal here felt 
compelled to protest editorially against it. 
I must quote a single sentence from it: 

‘* Phere was not a person in that vast aud- 
ience assembled there to do honor to the 
memory of a departed senator, in the pres- 
ence of bis mortal remains, and where 
every inspiration of the heart and feeling 
of the mind was saddened with grief, that 
did not instinctively shrink, from the ora- 
tions addressed to the audience, and the 
galleries, and the press, under the pretense 
of bowing prostrate before the Almighty in 
the awful presence of death.” 

A sharp debate occurred in the House 
Tuesday upon the question of ‘* moieties” in 
the collection of unpaid taxes and daties. 
General Butler stood alone in defense of 
Sanborn and Jayne and the “ moieties,” 
and it was intimated: in the debate by Mr, 
Foster, of Ohio, a member of the Ways 
and Means, that he was acting on the 
floor of the House as. the attorney of those 
detectives and informers. The feeling of the 
House is overwhelming against the moiety 
system, but when there. are such. profits 
there will be-found a strong defense. The 
New York customs officers: teap a rich 


* harvest in these moieties, and they are. not 


without senatorial defenders. It -is: said 
that Mr. Conkling. willdefend them there, 
as Mr, Butler, does in, the House; and, to be 
entirely candid, there are two sides to this 
question. No.doubt there has been cheat- 
ing by importers, and it may. be well to 
stimulate the zeal of certain officers by 
giving them extras for extra work. But 
the present law needs amendment in regard 
to the amount of reward given to informers 
and officers, and particularly in regard to 
importers. Their rights need protection 
against the conspiracies of detectives and 
customs officers. According to the sworn 
testimony of Jayne, a shocking state of 
things exists in the New York Custom- 
house. Officials guilty of taking bribes re- 
main undisturbed, though their offenses 
have been reported to the head of the Cus_ 
tom-house, and to the Treasury Department. 
The current just now runs steadily against 
these abuses, but they are no worse than, 
nay, not half so bad as others which are 
untouched or are coyered up with skill, 
Gen. Butler’s ways are not pleasant to hon- 
est men, but he isnot worse than many of 


his. agsociaies, The difference. is that he is 


_bold, wary, and.is.not. ashamed, of, his. mis- 


deeds. Congress. means to. cut off; the. 
“ moieties,” doubtless ; but it will leave the 
“landaulets” alone, and the extravagant, 
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contingent..funds.of the. departments and. 
bureaus will be passed over. The selection: 
of Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, to the chairman- 
ship of the Special Committee on Distric 
Affuirs indicates the purpose of Messrs. Car- 
penter, Conkling, and Cameron in that busi- 
ness. Mr. Boutwell’s conclusions would 
have commanded the respect of the coun- 
try, but the man without a constituency, 
and who has soiled his reputation by his 
connection. with the -“ Emma Mine” and 
other speculations, is hardly fit to head such: 
&® committee, and it looks as if he had 
been placed there for a purpose. It 
would have been better for the Board of 
Public Works if’ the Committee were: 
made up of the ablest and purest men 
in Congress; for then its final vindication 
should have carried conviction to all honest 
minds. It may turn out, however, that Mr. 
Stewart will perform his duties honestly 
The investigation should: not be made an en- 
gine.of persecution, to gratify somebody’s 
malice or hatred; but the taxpayers of the 
District are entitled to know if the vast 
sums of money which have passed through 
the hands of the Board have been econom: 
ically expended. Congress, too, has an 
interest in the matter ; for it must pay a share 
of the cost of the improvements, and if jus- 
tice is done it will be alarge share. The 
system of improvements when finished will 
cost-from tweuty to twenty-five millions; 
and. this is a vast sum, and it is spent to 
make Washington a fine Capital, worthy of 
the nation, and it is the duty of Congress 
not only to see that the money is judiciously 
and economically expended, but it should 
pay at least half ofthis large debt. 

D. W. B. 





Publisher's Hepartment, 


THE best “Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metallic springs is made by PoME- 
roy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 
Price $4, by mail. They algo: sell the best 
‘* Elastic Stockings,” for enlarged veins, 
weak joints, etc., and Elastic Supporting 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person 
or by letter. 


FEVER AND AGUE, CHILL FEVER, 
ETC: 


A FEW months after having commenced 
the manufacture of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, the proprietor began to 
receive numerous letters from all parts of 
the Western and Southern States bestowing 
the most unbounded praise upon it for bav- 
ing promptly cured the writers or their 
friends of Fever and Ague or other. forms 
of miasmatic or-malarious diseases. He 
was. repeatedly urged to.make known the 
wonderful virtues of the Discovery in the 
cure of Ague and kindred diseases, He. al- 
waysreplied that it was not intended for a 
“cure-all,” and, should he recommend it to 
people as a remedy forso many different 
forms and classes of disease, he feared those 
who had never tested its virtues would at 
once class it among the numerous humbugs 
of the day, This answer was satisfactory 
to no one. They argued that the whole 
country oughtto knowit at once, and ex- 
pressed their astonishment at. his. indiffer- 
ence.to.the subject. His ear and heart being 
at all times open to the call of suffering bn- 
mapity, he has at last, after having recatved 
testimony from’ hundreds who. have’ been 
speedily» cured by it, and many. of them 
after quinia and all the usual means had 
failed, consented to make the matter known. 

NEwMAN, Jeff. Co., Ka:., Jan. 6, 1878. 
PIERCE: 











Dear Sir:—Having used a few bottles. of 
your Golden Medical Discovery, and believ- 
ing it to be the very best medicine for Chills 
and Fever, I wish to buy it by the dozen. 
Please give me your price for it. 

REv. Tuos. O’RIg.ix, 





REFRIGERATORS. 


THE. highest awards in state fairs in 
1878 in North Carolina, Hlinois, and New 
Hampshire were given to Alex, M. Lesley 
for his ZERO. REFRIGERATOR... Numerous 
other awards have been given in former 
years by the American Institute and New 
York State Fairs. The Zero ‘can ‘be’ Ye. 
lied upon as the most perfect and econom- 
ical Refrigerator now in use. And, in vidw 
of the high priee which will be cliarged for 
ice the coming summer, all housekedptis 
should call and examine the Zero. before 
deciding to purchase any other refrigeratoms, 
attached affords a great 
luxury.at no, additional cost.» Mr. Lesley’s 
warereoms are. at.2284 and 226 West, 28d 


. 











en: 7th, and. Sib avenijes’ 
wall be veut.0 application, | > 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


Tens of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want to see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
nave arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H.-Ritchie, the most distin- 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de- 
parted senator. The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, éxactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery in 
about six weeks from this date. 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee shall. be equal to Ritchie’s 
‘¢ Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for two years and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber. 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or ‘the money will positively be re- 
funded. 

We shall register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

Weask our friends in every section of the 
country to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself we guarantee it shall be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which has 
ever been produced at the subscription price 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is a 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of 
one of the ablest and nob!r-‘ ~.s of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy o. " ik INDEHEND- 


Ent for one year, for only $8. Send your 
orders. 


THE SELF-LIGHTING LAMP 

isa new invention and was patented less 
than one year ago, and already thousands 
of them have been sold in the Eastern States 
and must soon come into general use as 
their merits are made known. The Uni- 
versal Self-lighting Lamp and Gas Company 
bave opened a store for the sale of their 
goods at 563 Broadway, in this city, and 
are prepared to exhibit and furnish the 
public with their Self-lighting Kerosene 
Lamp, Self-lighting Gas-lighter, Self- 
lighting Lantern, and Self-lighting Stove 
Torch, which work to a charm and can be 
used by a child with perfect safety. The 
Self-lighting Lamp requires no matches and 
no removing of the chimney. By simply 
turning a thumbscrew your lamp is lighted 
ip an instant. For the sick-chamber it is 
invaluable. No one who has ever used 
them will take any other. The Gas Lighter, 
Self-lighting Lantern, and the Stove Torch 
are destined to take the place of all the 
articles of the kind now in use. We ask the 
attention of all interested to this notice, and 
refer them to the advertisement, with cut 
of Self-lighting Lamp, in another column. 














NOTHING WITHOUT PAINS 


is a well-understood maxim; but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will compel you to take so little pains 
in mastering it as the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs.” 
It may be added that there is no other ma- 
chine that will pain you so little in using it. 





A test of true weight is the Jones Seale. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Send for free price list. 


‘How ForTUNES ARE MADE IN WALL 
.—A new book sent free a 
how money is often. made in: stock specuia 





tions, by investing from -$10..to0 $100 in 
Puts” and ‘‘ Calis.” L..W. Hammron 


& Co., Bankers, 48’ Broad Street, New York. 


“teenth street, N. Y. 





NOTICE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


IF a subscriber wishes to stop his paper 
at the end of the year for which he has paid, 
he should give us at least two weeks’ written 
notice of that fact. A shorter time will 
most always subject us to the loss of several 
copies of the paper. Letters are often de- 
layed in the mails, and when received re- 
quire two or three days’ time to be posted 
and the condition of the subscriber’s account 
ascertained. Let every subscriber, there- 
fore, attend to this matter Aidmself and in 
season. The practice of calling on the 
postmaster to stop the paper in nine cases 
out of ten subjects us to loss. He either 
forgets his duty entirely or delays attending 
to it until the receipt of the paper at his 
office afterward reminds him of his negli- 
gence. He then writes, too late and often in 
bad temper. Let every subscriber use a one- 
cent postal card and give his orders himself 
in regard to the matter above stated, and 
be sure and do it in season. 

Those who renew their subscriptions 
should remit us the money promptly when 
due, as stated on the yellow ticket on each 
paper sent from our office. 








FURNITURE. 


WHERE SHALL WE BUY IT? 





At this season of the year great changes 
are contemplated by housekeepers. While 
some are discussing breaking up and call- 
ing in the auctioneer, others are on the 
point of starting an establishment (perhaps 
for the first time), which has to be furnished 
anew from top to bottom. The question 
then comes up, Where shall we buy our 
furniture? To such we would call atten- 
tion to the old-established house of Messrs. 
Degraaf & Taylor, located at 87 and 89 
‘Bowery, 180 and 132 Hester street, and 65 
Christie street, connecting, and branch store 
at 81 Fourth avenue. Here all can be 
suited. Inthis immense establishment the 
rich and the poor can fiod furniture adapted 
to their means and style of housekeep- 
ing, and at prices so reasonable one 
is forced to the conclusion, after looking 
through the stock and comparing prices 
and quality, that this is the place to make 
our purchases. Zhe Carpet Department will 
be discontinued after the first of May next. 
Until that time their stock of Carpets and 
Oilcloths will be sold at a great sacrifice. 
Messrs. Degraaf & Taylor have been estab- 
lished over 25 years and have become fully 
acquainted with the wants of both city and 
country buyers. They employ none but 
experienced workmen in their factory, and 
in their salesroom gentlemanly clerks are 
always in attendance. 

We refer our readers to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Degraaf & Taylor, on our outside 
page, and say to them, one and all, give 
them a call. 

EE 


AS A SPRING PURIFIER 
OSGOOD’S INDIA CHOLAGOGUE is in- 
valuable. If there be a weak spot about us, 
Spring, with its variable temperature, 
easter.y winds, damp, chilly atmosphere, is 
sure to find it. A bilious constitution is 
particularly susceptible to these changes, 
and requires the aid of a good deobstruent 
to restore the tone of the liver and relieve 
the system from accumulated bile. One bot- 
tle of Cholagogue accomplishes the object. 

Sold by all druggists and medicine dealers. 





Reapy Mrxep Parint.—The Ingersoll 
Ready Mixed Paint, in all colors, is proba- 
bly the best and cheapest paint of the pres- 
ent day. Itis the result of a lifetime of 
study and practice of the celebrated chem- 
ist and painter, James Quarterman, of 
New York. All about painting, should 
write and get their valuable book, which is 
mailed from the office, 156 South street, 
New York. 





** OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Wiutrameon, M.D.,; late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 187 East Seven- 


City. 














[March 19, 1874. 








FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want nt the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send _ two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 


For Infants and children, to prevent food 
turning Sour on the stomach, use MruxK oF 
Maanesia. You will find it at any drug- 
gist’s. 


LanpDav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 








Sr 
To have White Teetb and Sweet Breath, use 
THuRsToN’s Ivory PEARL TooTtH POWDER. 





MARRIED. 

RUTTER—W«' D.—At “Irvin, “Irving Cliff,” Irvi n-on- 
the Hudson, March isth, by the Rev. Wm. B. e, 
D. Joseph Orms sby utter, of Chi 
Carrie Whitely, daughter of Mr. Eliphalet Wood. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





N. MATSON & CO., 
JEWELERS, 


State and Monroe Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


Persons coming to Chicago are cordially invited to 
visit our store and inspect our stock. 





oR. TUTTS 
VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 


~~ SPLENDID 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tue InpE 
PENDENT. Particulars in another column: 





“Truth is Mighty, and will Preval.” 
VEGETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RE- 
STORES THE HEALTH. 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF ACE. 
on. , EAST MARSHFIELD, Aug. 22d, 1870. 
Dear Sir :—I am soventy-one years of unt wreak Rae 


fered many Vp ms with ‘Twas induesa by 

my back and stomach. I was ends east 
your VEGETINE, and I think it the “best bj my to 
weakness of the Kidneys I ever used. € tried 
— remedies for this com it, and ade found sc 
mu f as m th = It prensthens 
and vigoraies Jn ial sy! my ac. 


cael SHERMAN. 
A SOURCE OF CREAT ANXIETY, 


oo daughter has received great benefit from wd oy 
EGETINE. Her ey me | —- was a sO 


Insurance and Real Retate Agent, 
0. ars Bu 
BOsTON, MASS., June 5th, 1872. med 


FEEL MYSELF A NEW MAN. 


NATICK, Mass., June Ist, 1872. 
Mr. H.R. p= 
Dear Sir i a A the advice ot earnest persua. 
sion oek Rev. E. 8 est, of this place, I have been 
taking VEGETINE for Dyspepsia, of which I have suf. 
fered for vears. 
I have used only two bottles, and already feel my. 


self anew man. 
‘DR. J. W. CARTER. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


BOosTON, Feb. 13th, 
Mr. - R. STEVENS: : re 


its use. I feel quite 

dent that there is no medicine superior to it for 

those complaints for which it is especially prep: “or 

and would cheerfully recommend it to those who fee! 

that they need something nf restore them to perfect 
health. Respectfully yours. 


PETTINGIL 
firm of 8. M. Suimsaiioden 10 State street, Benton, 





VEGETINE extends its influence into every Pek at of 
the human organism, commencing with its 
tion, correcting diseased action and restoring vital 
powers, creating a healthy formation and purification 
of the blood, Liter out disease, and leaving Nature 
to perform its allotted task. 


Vegetine is sold by all druggists. 


‘The Event of 1874. 


P. T. BARNUMS 
GRAND REVIVAL 


OF THE 
Classic Splendors of 


ANCIENT ROME. 





The most brilliant display ever attempted of the ‘i 


JEWELED. ARMOR 


the Roman Legions at the FETES AND 
— of the EMPERORS since the 
days of JULIUS CHSAR. 


World’s Exposition of Curiosities, 
Selected from every quarter of THE GLOBE. 
Zoological Institute and Museum 
OPENS IN APRIL, 


Occu: ving, the entire block bounded by Madison and 
‘ th avenues, 26th and 27th stree ts. 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & C€O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining- Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 
Nos. {85 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Worn b 
PA 








HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 
is GUARANTEED to be the 





L G 
ISHING GOLD, 8 
WAR 





“ NO 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 


HING BETTER.” Ortier Bros. 
r. John Ware, celebrated Veontaeen 





THE BECKWITH. 


SEWING MACHINE CO, 


WANT GENERAL AND LOCAL 
AGENTS for the sale of their $20 
Portable Family Sewing Ma. 
chine. It sells for cash, is read. 
ily understood, and universally 
liked. Liberal discount to Agents 
and exclusive control of territory 
given. Send for Circulars. Ad- 
dress 862 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A.BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Bstablished 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR'S Wig Pew: = Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggis 








CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


GILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & 00, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 








LIEBE pTnS Is the only 
ie liggromth, stops 1 stops its faling outs at once. ames 7 
physicians. 
sem. 


IODER'S PABTILLES. Sexe 


~~ 





wad 


i 


4. 


r pesylis 


ea 





wees 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
‘HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Kipnzys and kindred 
organs. 


HELMBOLD’S BUGHU, 


for the cure of Dropsy, Diabetes, Gravel, and 
all obscure disorders. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all aie 
orders of the aes Hats Organs. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitgtions. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


the great Diuretic. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
~H. T. HFLMBOLD. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


jmparts brisk and energetic feelings. 


“ELMBOLD'S BUGHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8S and 9 College Place, 
SOLE, AGENTS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


To FARMERS. 





tilizers, and is Tay for Tone Cotton, Corn, and 
negete tab 


n_ market. ce (de- 
— d) on A -—¥- ew York City, twenty-five dol- 


r ton. 
I ak "attention to the Sotewin 
Henry T. Ho fon 1... sa : 
find, from experim So cae vce the Doon 
REFINED POUDRETTE is the cheapest fertilizer to use 
ut it beside Peruvian Guano, with 


on Tobacco. I 
equal cost of both, and the ‘obacco was 30 per cent. 
“Thave 


better where I “s sed the Poudrette 
W. B. Ger paaee, Ce mie x. writes: 
used the DOUBLE he last 


or tl 
e years, and I consider if it th the changest fertilizer Ican 
ny giving the LA vast results sor 8 the cost.” 
" a d Co., x writes: ‘* ae 

have. jused the J UBLE pe POUDRETTE 

1 years on Tobacco, and I think it one of the best 
fertilizers tae for this crop.” ti he: eainas 

mphlet, giving full directions, etc., sent free on 
eoplles JAMES T. FOST 


tion to ) 
66 Courtlandt St., New "York. 
VERY FINE 


EVER-BLOOMING R Oo Ss E Ss 
BY MAIL. 

Plants from pots, true to name, for summer bloom- 
ing, and of beautiful varieties, sent by mail, postpaid, 
apon receipt of price. 

6 Roses for$1; 14 for $2, 
50 Roses for $5; 100 for $9. 
Strong dormant Roses of the best sorts. The best 
TREES and SHRUBS 
Mvyariety. Catalogue free. Address 


KR. B. PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Farm Implements 


testimonials: 











Agricultural Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 
$8 & 60 COURTLANDT STREET, N. ¥. 





Geneva Nursery. “sae. 


400 Acres of Fruit and vent EN nen 
LARCE STOCK OF 

Pear Trees—extra size, Dwarf ai 

pear Trees—first-clas — 3 smd Lea cla : ze 

ar Trees—first-class, 1 and 2-year Oa. 

Ses hee eecoe pte 
'e 
Pench Bi —, ores class i holy old, 5 to7 feet. 


Dwarf Appl % 
The same Siete ted ne Ras spberry 

ape he Zoot for Nurse t- 

caeraree ant D wae 








EDUCATION 





TRAVEL. 





JENNINGS SEMINARY, 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 
(For both Sexes.) 

rm 0) pene Merah We 6th. $62 s for Board, 
oom fuel and Common Enetish® ane 

full “and Go of studies taught by able profess- 
ors Seach ey er shed. ssid aealaraiaa 

e attac 
For further information the Principal 


Rev. C. E. MANDEVILLE, M.A. 


GROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. ‘ 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 


E, A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 
FORT EDWARD. GPEC eotAte IN- 


Fifteen teachers. To prepare for.colle; fen business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses es or 
oe, or any three studies ma be selected. 











Edward, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
Mining and Civil Enginee erin ing, Metallurgy, Mineral- 
ogy, Soeneny. as mk and nd Applied Che Chemistry, ay, As- 


te idher niemene oe aed for 


ogue, address 
OF. C. F, CHAND: a, Dean of the Faculty, 
East Forty-ninth street and Fourth ave., New York. 


BAHKE, ECRLY 27 fio bMSSatibn and dsaitue of 


Youth of Defective. Intellect, 
guardians the experience of Shenae seped eek =| 
operation and all the comforts of an elegant country 
home. GEORGE BROWN, M. D., Supt. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N 
A thorough school and safe and pees home. ‘ime 
spring session (19 weeks) opened oop er ‘eb. Cn Students 
may enter at any time. A. M. 


PENNINGTON INSTIT 
Terms reasonable. Address 


catalo; 
F 











bis Fonning ™X. J. 
P. LASH Prin.” 





TEACHERS wanting positions mn session see 
“* American School Institute’s” App. Demand 
for eacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 











pasting, fc iain and 


So 
xing: — hater the KE 
INDE ER, which will pay NEES ty pote week. It binds 
maa letters and papers into book form from day 
ag as received, where you can refer to to them ingen 


through your life time. The days of BULL 
BLowse nd FORKS have passed. Remember it has 
n LAPPI G COVERS, which are soon gone. I 


and warranted all we say or money refunded. Don’t 
purchase others: until you'examine. For sale by 
Pratione dealers. FOR CIRCULAR. Man- 
ufactured by 

DUNHAM & CO., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 
AVILUDE 
OR 








This most popular an 
game has Decems too widely” and fa apt oranly known to 


educational 


require comment. = is + 

lished; a ayn 

z in its tendency and based strictly on 

scientific facts. foe pos ated on receipt of 75 conte by 
WEST & LEE E CO., Worcester, Mass. 





_ 


a Cia tt ‘Alba 


That splendid New Field Game which — —_ 

an excitement at Newport, Lon ng Branch. 
where, last season, wi will be be broug t out this Spring, in in 
sets "of eight different qos $000 $1, at iu, As this bea ces : ae 
50, $25, eauti 
game cannot ae oon neh ef space, we will 
pi lon, free to. catalogue, contatate Tules and full 

es on, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & GAME CO., Worcester, Mass 












MARKER, for Linen, Cards, Envel- 
opes, &c. Sent all complete with case 
of ‘ype for e $1.00 
is beauti- Ba 








‘Portability combined with 
‘eat power ¥; FIELD, MARIN 


. Spectacles of =e 
strengthen and improve 
ight, —_ the aistreash 
anges. e sen n- 
ONS, Oculists ’O cian, 
687 B: way, N. ¥. 


1 BRo. 
‘omos 


result of frequent ¢ 
closing stamp. 








E. a Hy T. oppocite Metropo & CO. 
way, N. ¥ Se al 









PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 


Courtlandat streets, as follows: 

Express for Harrisb a pistabars, the West an 
South, with aktached, $30 4M, 
5 and 8:30 P. M. pom bay Sar and @ 80 P 
01 ‘or Baltimore, W: and the South, via 

Spennsyivanis Air Line. ” "at 8:40 A.M.,3 and’ 9 P. 
M. Sunday 9 P.M. For itimore and Wash 
_— itimore and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P.M. 


seyer r Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
ne b da! and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, tant 


"aire ry 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


Benlqpant on d second class 7 
For yl, a 10, £20, 0,8 3 % “a 
2, 2: 3:40, 4: 16, 4:30, woe 
8:10, 10, 11:30 P. night. 


7:30 and 8:10 P. 

For Hlizabeth, 6, 6: 
2, 2:30, 3, 3:10, 3:40, 4: 
8:10, 16, ‘11:30 P. M., an 


11 A. M., 12 M., 1, 
Se 


8,9 AM 1 
Ge Nan 6, 6: Mae ; 
el, shy Bb 10: 


~ ce 


pra 
00, O07 


6, 6:30, 7:20, 
4:10, 4:30, 5: S40, 6 
pF ~ ¥ 5:20, 6: 1: 
For Wood ibridge an and a Perth” yey and 10 A. M., 


Foe —y poet c, 7:20 and8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 4:30, 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Sunday, 6:10 and 7:30 


For Kast Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 Lay and 4:30 P 
— A.M. ane ‘SP P.M 





12:35 and 17:35 M., daily ; 
= 


and 
10:27 P hia. oz 6:0 
8:0, 50, 10:15, and 1:55 A.M. 


oat BM ‘Sunday, 5:22, 6:05, a and ay aM. 
an 


Ticket vince 526, 435, 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor eo and Foot ¢ of sbrosses and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigran Battery Place. 


icket Office, No. 8 
D.M. BOYD. JR. 
eral Pass. Agent. 


A.J. CASBATE, 
meral Manager. 





pacific MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT pRpuCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT TO CALIFORNIA via PANAMA. 

The ificent Stoqment 8 of this Line will be dis- 
ew York, as under: 

eV aN SICE, ‘Saturday, Feb- 


iF ony, ” Capt. A. G. GRAY, Satur- 
Teer uth, 2 2P.M. 
MtOOLO rt. ——- ——, Saturday, March 2th, 


a ‘every f Sortniahtie. Sai canes thereafter ; 

necting a at Pa 1 Same for Gentral 
American, Mexican Coast, and South Pacific Ports. 

These Aleamers will all tall at Kingston, a, 
both on their outward . homeward trips, arriving 


at that porton Friday, the sixth day a after leaving 

New Yor and leaving Sat yy P.M. for Aspinwall. 

The ‘ Y¥ ase bee: fhoroughly 
0} 


pection 

nderwriters, and is in —— condition 
ee the. accommodation of Passeng ing been 
inted and decorated throughout and newly up- 

holstered by Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Oo. 
Extra steamers, = i Freight, et, , will be Gepebehet 
on intermediate ayo w _—— the necessities 

transportation ~ rg 
PASSA GE. 


(Including Birth, Meole, and all requisites for the 
New York to San Francis: }, $100, or $110 Cx Ve 


THE SELF-LIGHTING LAMP. 
THE SELF-LIGHTING TORCH. 
THE SELF-LIGHTING LANTERN. 


THE SELF-LIGHTING GAS ATTAGH- 
MENT. 





The most valuable invention ever put upon the” 
market—a SELF-LIGHTING LAMP, TORCH, and 
LANTERN, and GAS ATTACHMENT. No Matches. 
Lights your Lamp in an instant. We offer to the 
right parties the entire control of States and Counties. 


A fortune can be made by owninga State; a large 
amount of money in owning any one County. 


For Terms or Samples send to us for a 
Self-Lighting Lamp ----- $1 00 
Self-Lighting Lantern - -- -- 2060 
Seif-Lighting Gas Attachment !{ 00 
Self-Lighting Torch- ------2 06 

Sent to any address, with our terms for Territory. 


UNIVERSAL SELF-LIGHTING 
LAMP, GAS, AND TORCH COMPANY, 


563 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
next door to BALL, BLACK & CO. 





acco! to location. 
-~ York to Kingston—$2 or $50 Gold, according to 


TO JAPAN AND CHINA. 
The splendid Steamers of this Line leave San Fran- 
cisco i of every ae for  Fokol ‘ohama, Hong-Kong, 


and carr 
ers will be dispatched on the 16th of ime 
month whenever sufficient business offers. 
of this Line aving Hong-Hong after Apri _ next, 
will pill being Fre! oe ‘ht to ae, Yokohama and San 
Francisco, without breaking bulk. 
ae Sent Contracts and Throsgh Bills of Lading issued 
Tea will be brought from San Francisco to New 
York, fast, ee = mae, at $40 Gold per ton of 2. 000 Ibs. 
Fo! r freig Office or other information apply 
at the Coupon ays mice, Pier 42, North River, foot of 
Canal street, 
BULLAY, Superintendent. 


RUFUS HAC 
Vice-President and Managing Director. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE ITHICA CALENDER CLOCK COMPANY’S 
new PARLOR CLOCK forms a most beautiful and useful Birthe 





10y orqvains ‘so[448 10) 
a 
“92 


azepue[so 


[0%91N 


WATERBURY CLOCK Co. Agents, 4 Cortlandt S&t., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. Inquire of the Jewelers. 
SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE AND SCRAP BOOK, | 


A NEW article, and a great improvement on o]d style. 
Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


An OLD article, in general use by Railroads, Insur- 
ance and Express Companies, Bankers, Business Men, 
and Bookkeepers. For sale by 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, Stationers, 
25 Chambers St.. New York. 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 














THE TWO BOOKS 


with splendid steel engravings, and CY¥-« 
CLOPEDIA ¢ F DOMESTIC CONOMY, with 
tw engra over five thousand vail- 
hia te pare together ‘furnish the most wneee and 
reliable directions ' for ——— and oung 0 x of 

th sexes. We publish a SP: DID bu 

MILY BIBLE. 

Send for Circulars to 

THE HENRY BILL PUB. CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 


TORTOISE SHELL. WELRY ANB 
COMBS manufactured by AMS & CO., 
Snow and Chapel stzecte, pay, R.L 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATSHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 








access. Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
cient, and Reliable. Ther are the only medicines per- 
fe ar use—so simple that mistakes 


m danger, so efficient as to be alwaysreliable, 
They have received the highest ———— from all 
and will always render — tion. 


1. Fevers, rs, Congestion, inisimations... cose 
2 ho ag Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 

Colic, or Testing’ of Infants. 
cea c: Children or Adults,, 
= ing, Bilious CRUD. «ccngeecine 
Schl DE. -cecesees 
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is seas Bilious 


13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 
ik alt eum, Erysipelas, Eruptions,. 
15, — - neat Pains....... 








Scrofula, en! 
General Debi 





uth. Canke 


s pleases eng, Wzilng the be: sn: “ 


ase of the ficart. is, 
Eat epsy, Spasms, St, Vitus's Dance.. 
is Che phtheria.and ulcerated sore throat... 
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jals, 50 cents r fexcept or 


Case he RS above 35 large vials and 
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e bye 4 Druggists. 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
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Weebly Blarket Review. 
REPORTED ixPressiy Yor “tate INDEPENDENT,” 


By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 1%5 Chambers, 24; 296, 28. Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


‘COFFEE.—There was a very quiet market for Rio and 
prices were nominally uncha®ged. The stock bere is 
56,190 bags, at Baltimore 10,690, at Galveston! To- 
tal, 68,880 bags. Afloat and loading for this city, 38,- 
609 bags, and for other ports in the United States 
22,200bags. Total st6ek afd supplies for all ports, 129,- 
780 bags. Mild Coffées were in some demand. 


FISH AND SAL?.—Bay Mackerel in good demand. 
Dry Cod are dull. Several sales have been made at 
low figures. Halifax Shore Split Herring are in light 
supply. Dutch Herring are easier. Salt.—We notice 
a decided improvément in the demand for Liverpool 
Fine and prices véry firm. Bulk in fair demand at 
steady prices. 


MOLASSES.—Foréign grades are in fair supply, 
with trade quict, limited to small tots. New Orleans 
is selling in small lots at steady prices. 


RICE.—Business was quiet for both Foreign and 
Domestic. Our advices from Charleston.—The mar- 
ket early last week was dull, but holders remained 
firm for what little offering stock they held, an@ later, 
with an improved demand, were able to obtain % ad- 
vance onthe Medium grades and on High Good. 
The market closes with a fair demand at this advance 
and with an upward terGency, the stock of clean 
being light. 


SPICHS are unusually quict. Values are rather 
nominal and tend somewhat in buyers’ favor. Nut- 
megs are steady. Stocks are not pressed and prices 
are unchanged. 


SUGARS.—There was a moderate inquiry for Raws, 
fefiners buying only to supply their immediate wants. 
Market weak and prices favor buyers. The stock is 
not coming in as freely as was anticipated. Holders 
are not anxious to press sales. The late accounts 
frem Cuba represent the incoming crop as likely to 
be 10'to 15 per cent. less than last year’s. Refined is 


| improvement in the demand, an 


prices are firmer. 
Drugs during the past week pk: 3 een in fair demand 
and prices generally have ruled quite steady. Dyes. 
—The demand for most dés¢riptions continues active 
and prices tend upward. Guano is in good demand 
and Is Sélling freely at $60 to $65 gold. Gunny Cloth.— 
Both India and Domestic is entirely neglected, but 
prices are firm. Hardware.—The general trade last 
week was good, with buyers more numerous, Hay.— 
There is a little better feeling manifested for ship- 
ping grades and holders are rather more firm. Hemp. 
—There is nothing doing in Manilla and prices remain 
unchanged. India Rubber.—The market for Para 
continues dull. Indigo is held at previous prices, but 
the demand is very limited. Rags.—Market dull and 
quiet. Stearine.—Market firm. 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed Oil is in 
fair demand. Crude Sperm is quiet. Prime Winter 
Lard is higher. Crude Cotton seed easier. Spirits 
Turpentine in light demand. Common Steamed 
Rosin very dull. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for the Hog product is 
very firm, with considerable speculative feeling. 
Beef.—Market steady and quiet. 


WOOL.—The market has been a little more active, 
at unchanged prices. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State Butter has been 
irregular. Some holders report a fair business, others 


all the market dull, and some even consider it a 
We quote: 


Rr. 


shade lower. 


State, entire dairies, 
State, entire dairies, 


, 11,489 pack: 
fair’ to to prime 
to good. 



















inkin tubs, 
*: tubs, Fall-m: 
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e S, 

— ‘fancy pails and tubs to grocers 
cy, Orange Co. and Creamery 

Good to =: 

Fair to goo 

California, new roll, prime.. 

California. O14 Ol), «200000 sccesccroppenences seer neon 


—@i0- 
Pennsylvania store-packed tubs, good to pee. ‘ew 
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weak at about kth lower on some grades. 


SYRUPS.—There was a fair business on all kinds for 
city and country orders. Low and medium grades 
Continue scarce. Sales have been made far ahead of 
the supply. Fine grades in fair request and held 
firmly dt good prices. 


TEAS.—The stock of Japan in first hands very 
mauch reduced. Oolongs in full stock and prices 
wéak. Green isin fair demand. Prices steady. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The market is rather 
more active on Trade brands, while there is a better 
demand for Shipping. But they are held higher than 
shippers are willing to pay. Rye Flour.—The market 
is active and stronger, but not higher. Wheat.—The 
market was strong all the week, but inactive. Buyers 
held off, on account of declining market in Chicago. 
Corn active and higher. Oatsin fair demand and sell- 
ing well. Barley dull. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement is unchanged 
Lumber.—The Northwestern trade so far this year 
has been the reverse of satisfactory. The stocks 0¢ 
Lumber in the leading markets in that section are 
reported larger than at the corresponding period last 
year, with only a moderate demand. Bricks in good 
demand. Prices unchanged. Nails in fair request, at 
unchanged prices. Lime is dull. Glass.—French 
Window continues in faif request at firm prices, 
Stock light. 


COTTON .—The transactions if “spot” Cotton since 
our last have been light, but prices have advanced 
one-eighth of a cenit, the MiaBket, HéWé¥er, closing 
weak. The sales comprise 4610 bales (inclading,669 to 
arfive), of which 1,674 were taken for export, 1,146 for 
spinning, 1,290 on speculation, and 500in transit. There 
has been but a moderate inquiry for future delivery 
and prices have declined threessixteenths of a cent. 
The sales aggregate 58,400 bales, at 15%@17 1-16 cents— 
basis Low Middling—15@15 9-16 cents for March, 155 
@15% cents for April, 16 1-16@16% cents for May, 16%@ 
16 25-32 cents for June, and 16 25-32@17 1-16 cents for 
July. We quote: 

NEW YORK a oe 


Uplands a New 
fortd "lobe Orleans. Teras. 

Ordinary, per Ib.. 12% ns 2 
Good Ordinary... 


Strict Good Ordin 
iddlin; 






is 
Bs 


Total 
Total import since Ist inst.......... as 
Total import since Ist September.......... 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There is only a 
moderate demand, but prices are firm. The prices 
at the present, as compared with last year, are two 
cents per pound gold lower. Leather.—The market 
for Hemlock Sole continues steady and firm. Oak 
Sole continues without change. 


HOPS.—The demand is very limited and the sales 
have not exceeded sixty to seventy bales in small 
lots at prices within our range. 


LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle the past 
week was firmér at unchanged prices.. Mileh Cows 
were dull at $40to $10 each, withCalf ineluded. Veal 

“Calves were lower, closing at 634 to. 10% cents per 
péund. Sheep in light shpply.a ced & cent 
per pound. Fair Extra 6 to 7X ‘certs pér pound. Live 


Hogs sold at $5,30 to $6 per Hevisonrig Week’s receipts 
of Live Stock: 6, Sah Bee “Miich Cows, 703 
Veat Calves, 19,81 Siivep, gest] 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is duil \and irregular. 
Lead.—There had beeh'no businéss in Foreign or Do- 
mesti¢ Pig and prices afe néminnily ‘A before. 
Spelter.—Foreign: is still neglected an@ prices are 
without change. Zine.~Sheetis qniet at quotations 
with light business. 


asi amore cae eee 
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Roll Butter, far to good.. 


CHEESE.—The export demand for Cheese has 
been imactive, but we have had a fair and rather in- 


creasing inquiry from jue home trade. Receipts, 
7 1000 packages. "We quote : 


Factory, fine.......... 
‘factory, good to prim 
wat fair to good.. 

] or to fair. 
ood to prime.. 

m 24 ‘air to good 

te Farm Dairy, poor to fair.. 









Suis pasar. shiek 
BGGS.—The demand for fresh has been slack. 










Limed are joie ae are lower. Receipts, 15,301 
packages. e quot 
Jersey, per pol. snpeaninnnh hao eonaein avntamnan oee2l @23 
State and Penn............. ---19 @2 
Western, oxime : rants, A8S’%@Q19 
rdinar 
8 


POULTRY AND GAME.—The demand for Dressed 
Poultry has been much better and prices higher. 
The market is bare of stock and prospect of main- 


taining prices is favorable. Live Poultry is not plenty 
and has ruled higher. Gray Geese are wanted. Poor 
White ones are slow sale. We quote 


DRESSED POU! TRY. 





























































Chickéns, Jersey and Bu rae be prime.. 0@ 2 
Chickens, Jersey and Bu fair to 
OU, .......,o0sebslabapmiiliade os eooeee 18 @-19 
ckens. State, eD 19 @ 2 
ckens, bape good ‘4 prime, ; @ ; 
Wiiecvee ano sease @ ‘ 
ersey, prime........ 9 @ 0 
eys, Jersey, ir 00 gobd.. 8 @ 19 
vs, State, prime,.............. 8.@ 19 
~ me West good to prime, 7@ 
‘ar » DOOT, ....... 4.@ 
1 cks, Jersey, ine. 0 -@ 2% 
ks, Dibner in| oy 8 @ A 
Ducks, Western, fair rts gZ006 6 @ 
Geese, Jersey, Fe oe-- sae. 5 @ 
ese, Jersey, poor to fair........ . 3 @ 
Geese, Western, eo ri 3°@ 16 
Geese, Western, fair to good......."; 1 @ 
LIVE ene. 
Fowls and Gaickens, y. ® u@ 
Fowls and Chi Skene! Western $5 R @ 
Roosters, old......... 8 -@ 
Turkeys, Je 14-@ 
Turkeys, W Db. ll-@ 
Ducks, Jersey, per pair. 7 @1 0 
Ducks, Western, per 4  @ 
weese, Jersey, per pair...... 2 25. @2 7% 
eese, Western, per pair........ pecan eooeek H @17 
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Beans, Pea, fair oy 
ans, medium, ier ri ad i 
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Apples, Russets, Semnaaie 7 
Apples, selected varieties. % mate 
Apples, pegpbl., 1 Sai 
Cranbérr poUods ancy ¢ 14 
ranberr rto prime, per 11, 0@\Li 
ranberries, Ji a eas” fines pet ee ey 
x4 4 
or air, . -coutespee BAS 
Hickory erie ereay, a Bat Ba bu he ae Oye 
| Carolina, per dea dewceee y 
Peanuts, Me a, prime icaileeinte cena . 2 80@ 
; Virginia, good...:.... : - 2W@ 
< Virginia, ‘air, per ‘bus 2 He 
Peanuts, Tennessee, per bush. - 10@ 
Pecans, Nib ddo¥ ee ob ib oeed Ke ° 
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ful. a Bkny in fair 4 aL “le Ga: a 
Onions, red, per bbl..... 450@ 500 
‘ yellow, per bbl ’ ee = 
Garlic, per 100 strings. 70@ ay 
Cabbages, white, per, 100... . 1H@ 600 
r Ea 3 00@ 10 00 
Kale, Southern, ra eaeeiteey - B@. 40 

ttuce, hot-house, Ae : 
Lettuce, Black Gul, one: 8 we 80 


DRIED FRUITS.—Apples pare sold with pome free- 
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pies The demand is light at unchanged prices. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FINANCES. 


No candid man can contemplate the 
financial history of South Carolina since 
the period of her reconstruction without a 
feeling of profouhd indignation and regret. 
The property-holders of the state have been 
plundered by the most rapacious thievery. 
In 1860 the assessed Valtiation of property 
was $489,319,128, and in 1870 it was $183,- 
013,837; this large reduction being due 
mainly to the destruction of all property in 
slaves by the Act of Emancipation. At the 
latter date the population of the state was 
705,606, of which 289,667 were whites and 
415,814 were colored people. The Fif- 
teenth Amendment gave to the latter a 
large ascendency in the voting power of the 
state. The great body of the colored people 
are not property-holders; and yet, by reason 
of their number, the legislation of the state 
has been in their hands. And it is due to 
truth to say that the result thus far does not 
reflect much credit upon their financial 
sagacity. 

Governor Moses, in his message to the 
legislature, October 21st, 1873, represented 
the anti-reconstruction bonded debt out- 
standing to be $8,761,713.41, and the post- 
reconstruction bonded debt outstanding to 
be $12,089,913.94—making an aggregate of 
$15,851,627.85. This is an enormous in- 
crease of state indebtedness since 1865, with 
very little to show for it. The rate of taxa- 
tion has advanced until taxation has become 
almost a system of confiscation, imposing 
intolerable burdens upon property holders. 
The following table of annual expenses 
shows to what extent the system of official 
extortion has been carried: 








1865-6. 1873. 
GalaTiG’,........c..se0e seeceeeese $76,481 68 «= $280,797 39 
Public Printing............see++ 17,446 66 331,945 66 
Legislative Expenses........... 51,387 00 291,339 47 
Public Asylums........++.....05 25,897 00 128,432 11 
Contingent Funds.,............. 6,092 99 75,088 75 
Bundries ..........cccceeeceteoeees 83,413 31 298,668 85 
Deficiencies, ..........seeeeeerees None. 540,328 00 


It is not surprising that the taxpayers of 
the state—those who hold the property and 
have to foot such enormous bills—should 
bitterly complain of the injustice inflicted 
upon thé. Tt i siiply outrageous. 
These taxpayers av & helpless minori- 
ty in South Onféline; ti®y own near- 
ly all the property in th® State, and pay, at 
least, Hineteen-lwenttetie Of tiie taxes. Yet 
< colored people, by reason of their great 

fn number, Control tire fiscal 
poliey of the state and hold a majority of the 
offices. Without experience in legislation 
or the management of public affairs, and the 
most of them without education, they have 
made a very sorry record for the last ten 
years. We regret to say it, yet the stern 
demands of truth compel the utterance. 
The record is so disreputable and the abuses 
are so enormous. that nobody can be more 
interested in their prompt correction than 
the colored people themselves. They should 
turn the rascals and the thieves out of office 
and elect honest men in their places. We 
are glad to observe that the Hon. R. B. 
Elliott, a colored member of Congréss from 
South Carolina, in a speech lately made at 
Columbus, has had the good sénsé to de- 
nounce the administration of affairs in South 
Carolina, and urge updn those of his own 
race the necessity of reforming the abuses 
which are alike their disgrace and their 
peril. 

———E EE 


DRY GOODS. 





‘Tere has been a more tisettled feeling 
in the market during the Weék past than at 
any tite since the reopening of the spring 
trade, and prices in most descriptions of 
domestic cotton goods have been more ir- 
regular, with a more decided tendency to 
lower rates, The root of the whole trouble 
is to be found im ee aw of the 
currency question, which ‘have béen further 
prolonged this week by the deaths of. ex- 
President Fillmore and of Sénatér Sufiner,; 
of Massachusetts. We have no complaints 
to make that the public business isneglected 
by Congress and the important questions 
before it held in suspense to, give members 
of both houses an epportunity to manifest 
their respect for the dead ; but it is unfor- 
tunate that those melancholy evénts sould 
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| have happened just at this time, When very 


day’s delay in settling the financial ques- 
tions, upon which the prosperity of the 
country so intimately depends, entails 80 se- 
rious an inconvenience upon business men. 
There are other causes, however, which 
have deranged trade toa certain extent, and 
the business of the week, though reasonably 
active, has not been altogether satisfactory 
either to jobbers, importers, or manufac- 
turers. Thee has been a sort of side issue 
which has discomposed the amiable rela- 
tions-of the jobbers and the importers of 
millinery articles. The jobbers have been 
complaining for a long time of the practice 
of importers in retailing their goods, and 
at last have been induced to form an asso- 
ciation for the protection of jobbers’ rights. 
The importers construe this movement 
into an implied threat not to purchase of 
those houses that supply retailers. The im- 
porters talk of forming an association for 
the protection of importers’ rights, which is 
interpreted as a threat not to sell to the job- 
bers who belong to the other association. 
We do not imagine that any serious diffi- 
culties are likely to grow out of this little 
revolution in trade. The importers want to 
sell their goods, and they may well insist 
on their right to sell to whomsoever may 
offer to buy. 

The demand for unbleached sheetings and 
shirtings has been slack and irregular, and 
many of the large holders, having become 
impatient at the slow movement in trade, 
have been induced to mark down prices 
half a cent a yard, but without producing 
the effect of stimulating purchases to any 
great extent. 

In bleached shirtings and sheetings quot- 
ations show a revision of rates, with a fe- 
duction of about half a cent a yard in me- 
dium and low grades. The demand contin- 
ues light for the season and the marking 
down of prices does not perceptibly in- 
crease sales. 

Printing cloths are in slightly better de- 
mand, but without any change of prices. 
Sales of 64 square, best extra » at 5p 
cents, 30 days ; of Standards at 5} celts; aid 
of 50x60 at 53 cents, 30 days. 

In prints the market has been unsettled 
and irregular, in consequence of some 
‘‘drives” by leading firms, awd prices are 
about half a cent a yard lower. The mar- 
ket is unceftain. 

Ginghams share in the general conditions 
of trade, as a matter of course, and the de- 
mand is not so good as it was last week. 


Some of the finer qualities have been large- |. 


ly reduced in price, to the extent of 8 cents 
a yard. 

Printed lawns, percales, and organdies 
are not in so lively demand as they were 
last week. The long-continued cold weath- 
er is unfavorable for this class of fabrics. 
Prices are unchanged and steady. 

Rolled jaconets are slow of sale, notwith- 
standing the recent marking down of prices, 
and the demand is confined to the daily 
wants of the trade. 

Cambrics of the best. makes of black and 
assorted colors are in steady demand at un- 
changed prices ; but there is no speculative 
movement in these goods. 

Cotton drills are in moderate.demand for 
the heme trade ; but there is very little do- 
ing in these goods for exportation. Prices 
are steady at quotations, 

Osnaburgs’are but fittle inyfired for. The 
sales are light, but prices are well main- 
tained. 

In| blue and colored domestic cotton 
goods the market is generally quiet, but 
prices are without any noticeable change. 
Cottonades are selling moderately at stendy 
prices. | 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand, at unchanged prices, and moderately 
active sales are effected of the best makes 
of. plain‘and fancy colors. 

There is a lack of animation in most de- 
scriptions of domestic woolens, and the 
sales of: cloths and overcoatings for the 
week have been on a diminishing scale. 

Fancy. cassimeres are in pretty good de- 
mand for the best qualities’; but sales ate 
effected to a very moderate extent. 

Satinets remain quiet, with small saics ; 
but prices are steady. 

Kentucky jéaiis are in small demand, 
even for the most populir thakes. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Carpets are selling morefréely, at étéadly 





pfices, and the sales of the best makes of 
Brussels and Ingrain are as large as usual at 
this season of the year. 

Flannels are without any noticeable 
change. The demand is steady, but for 
small lots, and prices continue steady at the 
quotations. © 

Foreign goods are in rather more active 
demand, and, as the market is not over- 
stocked with any kind of desirable goods, 
prices are well maintained. The sales at 
auction are mostly confined to goods of last 
year’s importation of staple fabrics. There 
is hardly as active a demand for fancy 
goods and millinery articles as usual at this 
season and plain ribbons are pressed on the 
market. Plain black silks are in fair de- 
mand ; but colored silks are slow of sale, 
and the demand for thin summer goods is 
light. Plain black and colored alpacas are 
in moderate demand and housekeeping lin- 
ens are selling steadily at firm prices. 

$< 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
ONITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENTING. March 16, 1874. 
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Silk Department. 


AT. Stewart & Co, 


have opened a fresh importation of BONNET 


“Cyclope” 


Black Silks, 


from $2.50 per yard upward. 
The latest Tints in 


Dress and Trimming Silks, 
from 90¢. to the richest qualities, 





CLOTH SHADES in DRESS SILKS, great 
bargains, at $1.50 and $1.75 per yard, worth $9 
and $2.50. 





On 
CENTER COUNTER OF ROTUNDA 


they will offer a replenished stock of GRISAILLEs 
STEEL, AND BLACK AND WHITE SILKS 
at the exceedingly low price of 81 per yard. 
Also a complete assortment of 

LYONS & PIMWS 


IRISH POPLINS 


in the NEW SPRING COLORING. Prices very low 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in POPULAR DRESS GOODS, as well as the latest 
NOVELTIES from Paris, 





Several hundred pieces 
Cauvas, Ecru, Batiste, and Grenadines 
will be offered at 40c. per yard; last year’s price, 65¢e. 
STRIPED BATISTE, 


NATURAL COLOR, very strong for SUITING or 
POLONAISE, at 306, per yard. Valée, Sc. 

25 cases SATIN-FINISHED PRINTED PER- 
CALES, at 15c. peryard. Excessively cheap; worth 
25c. 


25 cases 


Standard Prints, 


full MADDER COLORS, 9c, per yard. 


Also the balance of the lot opened last week, Ye, per 
yard. Extraordinary bargain. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENTS. 
PLAIN, EMBROIDERED, AND LACE 


Trimmed French Underwear, 


in Percale and Linen—viz. : 


CHEMISES, DRAWERS, NIGHT DRESSES, 
CAMISOLES, WALKING SKIRTS, COR- 
SET COVERS, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
PIQUE DRESSES, Etc., Etc. 


PLAIN SILKS, 
CREATLY REDUCED. 


Black. Silks, 


EQUALLY LOW, 








ALL THE LATEST 
PARIS NOVELTIES 


IN SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
NOW OPEN. 








UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING STYLES 
NOW OPEN, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Lace Curtains, 
Drapery Materials, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
Cretonnes, Satteens, etc. 


N. B.—Churches, Hotels, and Steamers furnished 
with dispatch. 
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THE CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


SEcRETARY RICHARDSON, in a letter ad- 
dressed, on the 14th of last January, to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, after referring to the defects of our 
present system of tariff laws, recommends 
the following measures for their correetion: 

‘“‘1, A revision and consolidation of the 
tariff acts. 2. The substitution, so far as 
practicable, of specific in lieu of "ad valorem 
duties, 8. The abolition of the present 
system of moieties, with one exception—to 
wit., that where attempts at smuggling are 
detected, or where the act of smuggling is 
accomplished, and the goods are afterward 
seized, the seizing officer or officers and the 
informer or informers, if any, shall 
be entitled, in equal parts, to one-tenth 
of the net proceeds; or, if there be 
no informer, the seizing officer shall be 
entitled to the whole of such one-tenth. 4. 
That provision be made for a special fund 
to be applied, under suitable restrictions, to 
the compensation of private persons afford- 
ing information which sball enable the Goy- 
ernment to detect and punish frauds upon 
the customs revenue other than those in- 
volved in actual or attempted smuggling. 
5. That the law authorizing the seizure of 
books and papers be so amended as to afford 
due protection to the rigbts of private par- 
ties. 6. That no compromise of any fine, 
penalty, or forfeiture accruing from a vio- 
lation of the navigation or customs revenue 
laws shall be lawful until after a judicial in- 
vestigation of the facts. 7. That the com- 
pensation of customs officers be graded in 
accordance with the importance and re- 
sponsibility of their respective positions.” 

These recommendations were made prior 
to the startling developments in regard to 
the customs service in this city which the 
merchants have spread before the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, within the 
last three weeks. The facts submitted in 
the speech of Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz before 
the Committee and the testimony of Mr, 
Dodge, the senior member of the firm of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., detailing the manner 
in which the firm was fleeced out of $271,- 
000 by Government officials (one-half of 
which went into their own pockets), can 
leave no doubt in any candid mind that, 
under the laws as they now are and as they 
have been administered, innocent parties 
have been literally robbed by the Government 
through the agency of official conspirators, 
who have made plunder a regular business, 
and who, moreover, have reaped large pri- 
vate gains by acts of wanton oppression. 
The fault is in the laws, so far as they far- 
nish the facility and the temptation to such 
wrongs, 2nd in the administrators of the 
laws, influenced to extortion and virtua) 
stealing by motives of cupidity. Now that 
the matteris thus brought to the attention 
of Congress, we look for a thorough reform 
of the system. Public sentiment loudly de- 
nandsit. The interests of commerce and 
the real interests of the revenue equally de- 
mand it. The Republican party, as repre- 
sented in Congress, must give the needed re- 
‘orm, or justly forfeit the confidence of the 
people. A system of wholesale plunder 
ander the cover of law is not to be tolerated. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE actual condition of the money mar- 
ket may be very briefly stated. Money has 
ioaned all the week at 3 to 4 per cent. and 
tbe banks have been free lenders on these 
terms. Onsome daysit has not been easy 
to lend even at 3, and on Saturday a broker 
having a larger balance than he cared to keep 
on hand idle until Monday offered to loan 
it at 2 per cent. on the ordinary stock collat- 
erals. According to the theory of the con- 
tractionists, who profess to believe that 
$356,000,000 of legal-tendcr is more than 
the business wants of the country call for, 
the low rate of interest and the abundant 
supply of money ought to stimulate 
speculations. and create a desire to 
rush into all manner of extrav- 
agances.. It ought to cause an advance 
20 to 80 per cent. in gold and raise 
the prices of all commodities in proportion. 
But it produces none of these effects, On 
the contrary, the premium.on gold has de- 
clined, speculation is at a standstill, trade is 
very dull, aud prices are constantly declin- 
ing. The reason for these things is that, 
notwithstanding the temporary abundance 
of money in Wall Street, everybody knows 
that there is no more now than there was 
last September, when the rate of interest 








was ¢ per cent. a day, and the ‘ditheiine of 
‘obtaining it at any rate was so great that the 
panic was brought on, and the vast 
amount of harm done to the commercial 
interests of the country, which there 
is no need of our recapitulating now 
Everybody sees the necessity of refraining 
from undertaking any new business enter- 
prises until Congress shall have done some- 
thing to give confidence in the continuance 
of ease in the money. market; and until 
that shall be done money will continue 
abundant in Wall Street and all kinds of 
business dull. Unfortunately, the deaths of 
ex-President Fillmore and Senator Sumner 
have rendered the week of no avail in 
Washington, and it will take another week 
to get over the derangements caused by the 
adjournment which the congressional law 
of courtesy required, out of respect to these 
dead statesmen. 

The death of Mr. Sumner removes one 
vote for the contractionists in the Senate; 
but his place will be filled by somebody who 
will continue his financial policy. It will 
not be until the end of the month, however, 
that a successor to Mr. Sumner can be 
chosen, and before that time the Senate may 
come to a decisive voteon the currency 
question. If it should, there is very little 
reason for doubt that it will be in favor of 
expansion. 

The special event of the week ‘on the 
Stock Exchange has been the election in 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
by which an actual more than an ap- 
parent revolution has taken place in 
the affairs of that company. Jay Gould 
voted on 167,000 out of 300,000 shares, and 
he might have put all of his friends into 
the direction. But he was too shrewd to do 
that. He did not want to create any sud- 
den alarm in the public mind, and there- 
fore he merely elested himself and five of 
his friends, allowing a majority of the old 
board to continue. John Duff retired from 
the presidency of the company, and Sidney 
Dillon was elected in his place. Mr. L. P. 
Morton, of the firm of Morton, Bliss & Co., 
the financial agents of the company, de- 
clined serving longer, although he was 
elected as a director. He withdrew on the 
plea of inability to give his personal atten- 
tion to the duties of the place. The stock 
has been about one per cent. higher since 
the election, and the 10 per cent. income 
bonds of the company have advanced 5 per 
cent., they having sold down to 75 and then 
advanced to 80. The Street understands 
that Jay Gould has taken hold of Union 
Pacific to make money out of it; and, as he 
can do that only by raising the current value 
of the stock, heis sure todo it. It is safe to 
assume, therefore, that he will not do any- 
thing himself nor permit anybody else to 
do anything calculated to destroy confi- 
dence in the management of this great road. 
The Union Pacific is the only. trans-conti- 
nental road which connects the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and brings New York and San 
Francisco within a week’s distance of one 
another. The business of the road is in- 
creasing and must continue to increase, 
and there is no chance of any competing 
roads interfering with its traffic under ten 
years. It will not, therefore, be an alto- 
getber impossible achievement to make the 
Union Pacific a dividend-paying property 
and to raise the stock to the neighborhood 
of par. The next stock on the active spec- 
ulative list which has attracted attention 
this week has been that of the Western 
Union Telegraph, which, after being let 
down to 71} a week ago, has since sold at 
76%. This stock bas sold at 78 since the 
recovery from the low point it touched dur- 
ing the panic; but it is still 18 per cent. be- 
low the price it sold at before the panic. 
It is understood that the company is now 
out of debt, except its long bonds, and that 
it has on band over balfa million in cash. 
It isexpected that the company will begin 
the payment of 4 per cent. semi-annual 
dividends in July next. The new building 
of the company in Broadway, whicb will 
bring in a handsome dividend when it is 
finished, will be ready for occupancy in 
August. Other securities on the Stock Ex- 
change are steady and dull and the stock 
speculators are quietly abiding their time. 

The abundance of money renders the 
market for business notes very easy, as a 
matter of course, and there is no difficulty 
in placing dry-goods presses 6 to 7 per cent. 
Some notes that could not have been got off 
at 2 per cent. per month in December last 
are now readily disposed of at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14TH, 1874. 


New York:.. 
Manhattan. 
Merchants’ 
Mechanics’. .. i< 

WIN incGhes vcd vvececSbagentee 








Tradesmen’s.......... +o0 02180 
MUI, Sw. cde chce venaceve 50 1% 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ ....128 135 
Gallatin National,......... 122 140 
Merchants’ Exchange..... - 80 — 
Commerce....... FPRERL 118% 120 
et | aR Ra a 112 _ 
American Exchange 11 - 
Pa@ifie 25. Pe _ 
Chatham.......... shoves oud 8S _ 
Bank of the Republic...... — 110 
Bank of North America.... 90 _ 
Hanover........ Seusesehi ad 105 
Irving... sie eerste _— 
Metropolitan ........ sensegeees 185 
eg ELOEETEESE ETE PL 118 125 
cg TEE 103 _ 
Shoe and Leather...... we 155 
Corn Exchange........... 118 1380 
Continental......... satu 71634 
ON OR 145 _ 
Central National. +++ 1008% a 
Fourth National.......... — 105 
Ninth National............100 101 
Gold Exchange............ 118 _ 
Bank. and cred Ass’n. 90 _ 
Germania.. Aeuksdy wee ~~ 





BaAnkinG Hovse or Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND'SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the CenTRAL Paciric and 
WESTERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also selling the CenTRAL PaciFIc 
GoLp Six PER Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 


and accrued interest. 
FISK & HATCH. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
cular to WRT 'RIPPE, Minsteeies, Minn. 





ats Per Cent. Net.—Improved Farm First Mortgage 
Bonds Send for circular and refer 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND = 
' AGENTS. 





i= P. BLANCHARD & CO., 
s Washington 


P 
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a boy mi tn STEPHEN CROWELL, Pree’ 
New ew York, 173 Broadway. . 
Western sod Bouton Department, 160 La Salle St. 
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eport. 
The Statement shows a surplus of a 100.38, 
Deducting for tee sone od : (Ss. a OO 
there remains as net pro’ 

The Com 


have been fe more = sperous condition. The 
fixed upon its assets ha 


pany has eer} all its current losses, nearl: 
of extra losses in Chicago and Boston; has made no 
call upon its ae for assessments ; has 

w has gross assets amoundl ng ae 
$2,008,9: 847. 05, which is in excess of the 
sel 7. i. shod ame pa the last dividend p prior 
to the Cl hte bod mony 


Th Galcdigo ake was co. foe me oe 
= success iy the eneeny, ny during "hase 
and are gratified ible to pha a 

“hed declaration of ofa dividenat of five per cent. 
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ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
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WILLIAM P. BE ALR, Finance Oommittee. 
ANDREW V. STOUT. 
J.8. ROCKWELL, 

WM. B. KEND. Committee on 
CHAS. C, BETTS, Accounts. 


THOS, H. RODMAN. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway ( Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BO 
Coors BONDS Ke Nb $50 A KACH, imgisTHitED 





NDS OF $1,000 A ACH, INTEREST 
ABLE 1sT Tons ap ist ECEMBER, PRINCIPAL Di 
IN 193. PRICE % AND ACCRUED INTER 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY BY 


SCOTT, STRONG & C0... 


BANKERS, 3% Broad street. 


tin i ae pbons the unsecured bonds as the 
“New Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the D balance 

bas ONE 1 MELA ION in amount are now offered for 
sale. 





8 guaran 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


HOW PEOPLE OF pi RPEsAT= MEANS 
A Pamphlet mailed on recei ie. of o cents, 
H. P. CHAND Box 1200, Boston. 


> aise invested in Wall 
P I J AS S Sireet often leads to a For- 
S isk. 324 













No e 
hlet free. “VA - 
G AL L L ee TINE, A pamphlet tre & 00., Bankers 


and Brokers, 139 Wall St.. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


VERMONT DIVISION 





Portland & Dedensburg Railroad 


WITH 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


OF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts. 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. 

The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
a basis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Price for the 
present 8@ and accrued interest, in currency. 

FOR SALE BY 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 

2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, New York; 

FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DHPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment penton sale. 


© FFES CENT. 
THE 1owAy LO. Fads 
vest money on first-class Rea] Estate at 10 per cent. in- 
terest, net, Bete semi-annually in ew York, and 
guarantee collection of all nei, through 
li el pela yy the borrower. Please 
before inve = » $08, ew York and ew En- 
RILL fate & vernor of Iowa), President. Ad- 
(hs 8. “HRARTWELL, Secretary, drawer 
167, Des Moines, Iowa . 

















UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 3988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 





EXPERIENCE REAL ESTATE | LOANERS 


14 YFARS 


A. W. ane 
¢ 4000,000 








Allen, Stephens 
ms G& CO. 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


Notice to Investors. 


We offer for sale the following : 
150,000 rest estate ag oy pyre ¢ 10 per cent cent, yond 
ss 
Balt Gor Company of i Nini 
5,000 Cairo City ty 6 per cent, 30° years, 


ity Vincennes (ind.) @ per cent. 20 years, 
000 Ta ful on application at the office of 
WINSLO 


WwW & WILSON, 
70 William st. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
ovatladte ts in “ the fe peinet al cities of the world. 
TRANSF = EY b Cyt to 








A 
on favorable terms. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of beohers, 
the solid iilinols and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (sem: 
ange National 





ork at 

in New vot because alwa at maturity. 

Have loaned mill ones ee nota foufar has ever been 

= For details ad wi 4, igs Cd 
llinois Loan Agency, ge a ey ii 657. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Capital..................840 0 900 
Surplus........ ........-. 674,376 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874..91,074,376 69 


pucomn President, 
1: Re REM gEN LANE Kecre 
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Financial. : 


‘THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT.» 


SECRETARY RricHaRpson’s March state! 
ment of the public debt shows a decrease of. 
the debt to the amount of $2,590,047.45 
during the month of February, and an in-, 
crease of $7,061,853.89 since the 30th of last 
June. The coin in Treasury on the 1st of: 
March was $85,588,222.12. The accrued 
coin interest was. $27,661,635.25, and the 
coin certificates were $40,569,800—making | 
an aggregate of $68,231,435.25 in coin lia- 
bilities against the Treasury, and showing a 
surplus above these liabilities amounting to 
$17,356,786.87. The outstanding amount of 
legal-tender notes was 382,078,592.50, show4 
ing that the Secretary has issued $26,078,- 
592.50 of the so-called legal-tender reserve, 
and that $17,921,407.50 remain unissued. ~ 

The Secretary proposes to sell three 
millions of gold during the month of March. 
The object is to carry the Treasury safely 
through the month without the necessity of 
drawing any further upon the legal-tender 
reserve to meet current expenses. The cur- 
rency in the Treasury at the commencement 
of the month was only $3,727,754.03; and 
this, with the currency receipts to be antici- 
pated, the Secretary did not regard as suffi- 
cient to pay current demands for the month. 
Hence, he most either sella portion of his 
surplus gold or resort to a further issue of 
legal-tender notes. And asbetween the two 
he has wisely chosen the former. 

Congress should without further delay 
settle the question, one way or the other, 
whether the legal-tender circulation author- 
ized by law is $356,000,000, or $400,000,000, 
as claimed by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry. It surely should not leave it to his dis- 
cretion to expand or contract this circula- 
tion to the amount of $44,000,000. Such an 
amount, either to be withdrawn or issued, 
has a most vital relation to the state of the 
money market; and no Secretary of the 
Treasury ought to be entrusted with so 
large a power. Business is waiting with 
anxiety to know what definition Congress 
will give of the authorized volume of this 
circulation. If it be $400,000,000, then say 
so, and say it at’ once; and if it be but 
$356,000,000, then say this. Let the people 
know which it is to be; and then they can 
make their calculations accordingly.  Un- 
certainty as to the volume isa very serious 
embarrassment in relation to the interests 
of business. The delay of Congress to act 
on this question, after being in session more 
than three months, has already wrought 
much evil; and the longer the delay the 
greater will be the evil. 





THE PROPORTION OF MONEY 
USED. 


Mr. JAMES BUELL, president of the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank, of this 
city, in giving his opinions on the currency 

uestion before the House Committee on 

Banking and Currency, made the following 
&tatement in respect to the proportion of 
money actually used in effecting the ex- 
changes of business: 


‘‘The proportion of currency to checks, 
bills of exchange, etc., used in commerce 
is so small that few people conceive of it. 
We use in New York about five per cent. 
currency; in smaller towns they use ten 
per cent.; in still smaller places from fif- 
teen to twenty-five per cent.; and when you 
get back to the agricultural districts it re- 
quires fifty per cent.or more. The other 
ninety-five per cent. of the commercial 
transactions of New York City are moved 
by checks, bills of exchange, etc.” 


To the question whether the five per cent. 
covers the shopping and money transac- 
tions, hotel bills, etc., Mr. Buell replied : 

** Yes. It all comes to a point in the 
banks through the clearing-house exchanges, 
Take your own experience, or that of a 
merchant who pays $50,000 for check dis- 
bursements in a day, and not more than $100 
for cash disbursements, personal expenses, 
etc. The volumeof currency being so vari- 
able, used as it is in conjunction with 
checks, bills of exchange, etc., it is impossi- 
ble to tell how much isrequired. The only 
way to measure it is by having practical re- 
demption. When it is not wanted, let it go 
back to the issuer ; and when it is wanted 
it > aor a gs out and do its work, and again 
re 


! To thefurther question whether any one 


can tell just how. much currency we need 
for actual use, Mr. Buell replied: 


‘< P déin'selGadjusting system; which will deter | 


spine at all times what amount of currency. 
needed, and nothing else can measure it. 


\aud sagacious banker. All efforts to deter: 
mine by legislation just how much currency 
[the people shall have or to fix a maxiium 
beyond which it shall not pass are simply 
foolish. What the country wants is free 
} banking, so far asthe volume of bank issues 
is concerned, with such a modification of 
the National Banking Law as wil) secure 
“the return “and redemption of bank-notes 
when there is no public demand for them. 
The people will then judge for themselves 
as to how many of these notes they need; 
and, if the banks issue more, the excess will 
be returned to them for payment. The 
difficulty with the present redemption plan 
is that it is simply a theory on paper that in 
practice amounts to nothing. The bank- 
note for nearly all purposes is just as good 
‘as the legal-tender note; and, hence, there is 
ordinarily no motive for sending it to the 
bank to be redeemed. - Once out, it stays 
out. Mr. Buell suggests that the semi-legal- 
tender property of the bank-note should be 
abolished, and that a system should be estab- 
lished at the great centers of trade for ré- 
deeming and then assorting bank-notes and 
sending. them home for redemption by 
the banks issuing them. This, with free 
banking, would give us an elastic bank cur- 
rency, suiting itself everywhere to the wants 
of business. The people would then use 
just as much as they need, and there would 
be no possibility of keeping out an over- 
issue. Ina word, the thing would regulate 
itself under the general law of supply and 
demand. 

No such plan, of course, can be adopted 
in respect to the legal-tender notes, unless 
the Government goes into the banking busi- 
ness. These notes are to be paid and with- 
drawn from circulation, and the sooner 
Congress sets about preparing for the work 
the sooner it will move in the direction of a 
return to 8 normal and healthy state of our 
currency system. 





THE THREE KINDS OF MONEY. 


We have in this country, at the present 
time, three kinds of money, agreeing in 
some respects and differing in others. There 
is, in the first place, coined money, consist; 
ing of gold and silver coins—the former 
being a universal legal tender in the pay- 
ment of debts, and the latter a legal tender 
in the payment of debts not exceeding five 
dollars. There is, in the next place, the 
legal-tender Treasury note, which is declared 
by law to be money in the payment of all 
debts, public and private, with the excep- 
tion of interest on the public debt and cus- 
toms duties to the Government. There is, 
in the third place, the National Bank note, 
which the law says “shall be received at 
par in all parts of the United States, in the 
payment of taxes, excises, public lands, 
and all other dues to the United States, 
except for duties on imports; and also for 
all salaries and other debts and demands 
owing by the United States to individuals, 
corporations, and associations within the 
United States, except interest on the public 
debt and in redemption of the national cur- 
rency.” . 

The total amount of the first kind of 
money in the country, for the most part 
held in the banks and the Treasury of the 
United States, is estimated at about otie 
hundred and forty millions of dollars. The 
second kind, including the reissue of a part 
of the so-called reserve, amounts to about 
three hundred and eighty millions of dollars. 
The authorized amount of the third kind is 
three hundred and fifty-four millions of dol- 
lars.. The aggregate is eight hundred and 
seventy-four millions of dollars, besides be- 
tween forty and fifty millions of fractional 
currency. 

The coined money of the country—with 
the exception of its use in paying the inter- 
est on the public debt, the payment of 
customs duties, the settlement of special 
contracts, payments to foreign creditors, 
the payment of interest on their debts by 
vome of the states, and of its circulation in 
California—has become practically demon- 
etized and passed into the category of a 
simple commodity. With these exceptions, 
its functions are performed by the other 





**No sir. An efficient redemption will 


two kinds of money, each of them being a 








‘These views are those of ‘an experiented |’ 








‘legal ‘tender within “certain ‘limits } and, 
hence, within these limits, acting as money. | 
The Treasury note covers « broader field ‘in 


better, itis made the legal means of redeem: 
ing bank-notes. -— et 

This is’ upon its face a complicated and 
abnormal state of the monetary system. It 
gives different kinds of money, and hence 
different standards of value; and, by con: 
sequence, a difference of prices according to 
the standard in which commodities are com* 
puted. Neither of the paper forms of money 
is redeemable in gold; and one of these 
forms is used to redeem the other, when 
there is not the slightest difference between 
them in intrinsic value or in the guaranty 
by which they are secured. The Govern- 
ment, by refusing to receive legal-tender 
Treasury notes in payment of certain public 
dues, dishonors its own paper, though it 
compels the people to use it at its face value 
in transactions between themselves. The 
élement of disturbance in our monetary sys- 
tem is evidently the legal-tender Treasury 
note. Let this be paid and withdrawn, and 
let.all legal-tender properties be taken from 
the national bank-note, and the country at 
once returns to one kind of money, with a 
paper circulation based upon it and repre- 
senting it. Coined money—the money of 
the commercial world—would then become 
the exclusive standard of value. This is the 
one great end to be gained by paying and 
Fetiring the greenback circulation, and sub- 
stituting for it the circulation of bank-notes. 
Let the Government pay its greenback debt, 
and the monetary problem will solve itself 
without difficulty. Short of this, there is 


not and there cannot be any final solution. 
——— EE 


PREFERRED DEBTS. 


One of the arguments in favor of a bank- 
rupt law applicable to the whole nation 
consists in the fact that it secures an equal 
and just distribution of an insolvent’s prop- 
erty among all his creditors, no matter 
where they may be located: It breaks up 
the system of assignments and preferred 
debts, which, though tolerated by the com- 
mon law, is, nevertheless, the fruitful source 
of fraud and injustice. The debtor under 
this system is privileged to discriminate be- 
tween his creditors, all of whom have an 
equal claim to be paid. An able jurist, re- 
ferring to this point, uses the following 
janguage: 

“Tt is true that the debts, preferred are 
usually considered and termed by the par- 
tief honorable and confidential ;‘and thesé 
deceptive terms doubtless conceal fro: 
many the mischiefs and the immorality of 
the system. But whether the’ ‘terms are 
justly pe is a different question. There 
is, indeed, a mutual confidence and under- 
standing when the debts are contracted. 
The friendly creditor lends his money or 
credit to furnish the capital which the 
borrower needs, in the confidence, express 
or implied, that he shall incur no risk froni 
the insolvency of the debtor; but that in all 
events, whatever may be the losses and suf- 
ferings of others, he shall be protected. But 
asecret confidence, by which the public is 
deceived. and creditors, excluded from its 
kriowledge and benefits, made the victims 
of their credulity and ignorance—a confi, 
dence which in respect to third persons.is 
asource of delusion and an instrument of 
fraud—assuredly deserves avy other namé 
than that of honorable. « It is not an agree- 
ment it implies; but a conspiracy.” 

These are very just remarks. Ordinary 
creditors are deceived and misled, to their 
injury, by the system of preferred debts. 
They have no knowledge of these debts un- 
til the debtor, becoming insolvent, reveals 
the fact by the preference, and perhaps 
their total exclusion from any payment. 
The Bankrupt Law cuts up this system, 
root and branch, by requiring a pro rata dis- 
tribution of all the assets of the bankrupt 
among all his creditors. And this is one 
among the many reasons why it should not 
be repealed. 

EE 


REVENUE FROM DISTILLED 
SPIRITS, 


Tu following statement shows the re- 
ceipts of the Government from distilled 


spirits for eleven years, from the fiscal year 

ending June 30th, 1863, to the corresponding 

period of 1878, inclusive: 
ears. 
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the application of the legal-tender property | 
than the bank-note; and, ‘though really no 





. Saswvance, 
| THE GROWTH OF A GREAT IDEA. 





’ Iv would be ungrateful to ignore the 
services rendered by men who, by concen- 
trating their energies upon a single point, 
have succeeded in forcing some important 
idea upon the indifference of mankind. 
The power of working all conceivable topics 


| Of speculation into their single idea shows a 


degree: of energy, as well as of patience, 
which is truly admirabie. Nobody, as his 


| disciples say, has produced a greater effect 
| upon legislation since the beginning of the 
| century than Jeremy Bentham. 


But he 

carried in his mind only’a single idea. 

His volumes are only incessant applications 

and reapplications of the doctrine that the 

criterion of morality is the production of 

Low greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
er. 


The engrossment of one single idea, until 
it becomes the ruling passion, is sure to win 
for its possessors a triumphant success in 
the object of their pursuit. What would 
all the efforts to illumine the dark places of 
the earth with the light of the Gospel have 
amounted to had not our Christian mission- 
aries been filled with a single passion to 


|preach the Gospel, and nothing but the 


Gospel, to heathen nations? And so we 
may;ask: Has anything ever been accom- 
plished for the general welfare of society 


. except by the persistent, earnest, and unflag- 


ging pursuit of one great idea? Look at the 
growth of our life insurance system—a sys- 
tem which stands abreast of all those of 
any name whose operations tend to advance 
private prosperity and national happiness; 
a system whose natural characteristic is to 
correct improvidence in the community, to 
teach self-restraint and forethought to indi- 
viduals, and thus to ward off those slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune which 
sore beset all men. If we recall the con- 
dition of life insurance as it was only ten 
years ago, and compare-it with its condition 
to-day, we find such an illustration of the 
steady growth of a single idea as is fur- 
nished by no other department of human 
thought or action. 

Ten years ago not many more than fifty 
thousand people in this country had practi- 
cally approved of life insurance by possess- 
ing policies on their own lives. Now the 
long muster-roll of the insured contains 
more than eight hundred thousand names. 
To the heirs of those whose names death 
has erased from the roll within that period 
our life insurance companies have paid 
more than one hundred million dollars; and 
the sum which they are still under obliga- 
tion to pay to the insured is greater than was 
the amount of our national debt ten years 
ago. By the services:of men who have con- 
centrated their energies upon one single ob- 
ject, this great idea of life insurance has 
been forced successfully upon the indiffer- 
ence of mankind; and, as we look through 
the history. of these eventful ten years, it 
would be fingrateful to ignore those who 
have been instrumental in producing the 
good result. 

The glory of the victory may be divided 
among many. But the inspiration of the 
movement, the energetic impulse whieh 
lead the charge, and the magnetic spirit 
which maintained.the advance until the 
victory was won belong unquestionably to 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, whose 
single animating idea from its beginning, 
fourteen years ago, has been that life in- 
surance is a civil and a religious necessity 
to all valuable members of the community. 

Jean Paul Ritcher says that many of his 
volumes expanded out of the single phrase 
in Shakespeare, ‘‘ Our little life is rounded 
with a sleep.” The reader of his books 
meets that sentiment expressed with infinite 
vivacity on iunuiherable pages: So every 
great work of art has only one dominant 
idea. So the apostles of Christianity con- 
tinually reiterated one exhortation—repent 
and believe. So the successful orator re- 
peats the same thought over and over again, 
inyaried forms, in order to impress it desply 
upon an apathetic audience. 

With the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciéty the single phrase, the dominant idea, 
the: reiterated exhortation, the repeated 
thought, the incessant watchword has been: 
‘‘Insure your life!” And this “was no- 
trivial admonition. It was a serious appeal 





to men whose engrossment in commercial 








26 


in allowing the morrow to take care of it- | 


self left no provision for the comfort and |, 


support of their families in the future ; none 
for the education! of. their children; cathien 3 
to be >relied,,upon to protect them from | 
vant in time of adversity, or to:\keep them 
from.becoming a burden upon. the com- 
munity in which they are living. ‘‘ Insure 
your life!” It rang at our firesides like the 
bugle-call in a slumbering camp. Gradually 
the public was aroused. Insensibility on 
the subject gave way to the conviction that 


@ necessity, but that it is a parental! duty. 


During the ten years from the first day of | Pigmjumer 


January, 1864, to the first day of January, 
1874, the annual income of, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, as we learn from its 
published reports, increased from two hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand eight .hun- 
dred dollars ($284,800) to nine million 
eight hundred and thirty-nine thousand dol- 
lars ($9,839,000). During the same period 
its assets have increased from five hundred 
and ninety-one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars ($591,400) to twenty-two million eight 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand dollars 
($22,878,000), and its insurances from nine 
million dollars to one hundred and eighty- 
four million dollars. 

Thus this vast institution rises before ug 
as the development of one great idea. Like 
the volumes of Jeremy Bentham, which are 
only the incessant application and reappli- 
cation of one great thought, these sums of 
increasing income, capital, and business rep- 
resent the incessant application and reap- 
plication of the dominant idea that the es- 
sence of Life Insurance is the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. An En- 
glish writer divides all classes of men into 
those of one idea and those of no idea. To- 
possess the one idea and to be capable of 
impressing it upon the world, as this socie- 
ty has done, isa work of genius worthy of 
universal admiration. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL» LIFE IN 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

Tis staunch old company of Hartford 
presents its annual statement to the public 
in our columns, to which we invite special 
attention. Its total assets are over $36,000,- 
000, and it has issued over 63,000 policies, 
insuring to the amount of over $181,000,- 
000. In its statement are several items of 
special interest. For instance, the ratio of 
expenses to receipts is reduced as low as 
7 6-10 per cent.—the: smallest, we believe, 
of any company in the United States and 
betokening splendid ability in mapage- 
ment. Another point is worthy of at 
tention. After reserving 4 per cent. to 
guarantee reinsurance of all its policies, it 
still has the splendid surplus of# over 
$4,000,000. Its assets are very securely in- 
vested, and in all points the officers have 
exercised such care, prudence, and safety in 
all their operations that we feel sure the 
public may commit their trusts to them 
without hesitation or fear of loss. 


INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N.Y. 








Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (st, '74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - - 171,081 95 
Branch offices: 
% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOELYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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[March 19, 18% 


ANTED.--The United States Life Insurance, Company is now reorganizing its Agency 
‘Department, and ts prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act ag 
Agents. Prévious connection with the, business is, not considered necessary. Apply 


at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, N.Y. JOHN £. DEWITT, President...- 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1874... 


saaal | ‘The Trustees, in conformity to the Qharter of the Com= 
life insurance is not only a precaution: and |, 


pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 8lst December, 1878: ‘ 


received —. Marine Risks — 





1st Jan eu Pollee 81st December, 1873. $6,511,114 2 
Premiums 6: on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1878....045<50.ece0se> 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 98 
No Policies have been issued ig, upon Tate Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
to 3ist December, 1873....-.+0.e06ee seas Ki 
Losses paid during the kame period........ 2; 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and. State of Jigw. kit 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandin 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of ‘the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be prod dat 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiumis the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in fn gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the nét 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 








By exder of the Board, A 
J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : ( 
J.D, JO WILLIAM WEBB, 
Ginsap | erste Waa 
HENRY. Cor’ RED’K CEA CRY. 
Cc a FRANCIS 8. “ 
Lo HOLBROOK” ROB : 
es ae : 
me a3 ER, ALHRANDWRV BLA RE, 
ST ORGIS, LEVERICH, 
R GEERT.  JOSIAH'O. Li 
TOMBE RN, SSE MARSA 
Satis LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT 
RENOWN — GNN Devise” 
BABCOCE. RACE GRAY. 


J.D. Bane President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New YORK, January 224, 1874, 
THD FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AP- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Oharter: ; 
Premiums outstanding December Sist, 1872. $323,367 63 
Promiums received during the year 1873,.... 1,420,627 88 
Total Premiums,... ......0«+ epedtewey $1,743,094 96 
Fromtemna aqhot of 00 pened 4 from Jan-. i 
uary ist to December Sist, 1873. $1,497,054 08 
Paid during same period : =— 
Losses, Expenses, Commissi 








Beturn of Premiums........,.,5-° 14,886 
Paid to: Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.. 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 31st December, 
1878, were as follows: 
Cashin Banks.........5..cccccecsececcdecses $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 








$1,018,954 44 


That a semi-annual dividend — FI 
p A...J Cc to the s tockh elders, ot r their 
mtatives, on and after MONDAY, the second 


of ‘ebruary 
TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 





ELWOOD WALTER, . EDWARD MERRITT, 

D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETs, 

TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 

SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 

BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. W: 

N. L. McOREADY, OHARLES DIMON, 

WILLIAM NELSON, Jz,, PAUL N SPOFFORD, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 

JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSORN W. HEGEMAN, 24 V:; Press 





& J. DESPARD, Secrear*, 


Stock, , Ba othe $8,567,105 00 
ange tocks and oth % 

al Hstate and Bonds and M 461 

Interest. and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, — Ecccakenonsss = 894 66 5 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 302 27 
$M THANE. .. ccccccccccccccaccbovescccccecs 340 59 
oF 
Total Amount of Asséts........... $15,613,642 52 





Policies issued, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK, | 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


* 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,500.000, 


President, L, W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B, WYNKOOP 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, S. C. CHANDLER, Jm 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET STREET, 


Newark, N. J. 


J. A. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


$1,848,559 42 
RECEIPTS. 


ing 1873. 
Received from Interest during 
BB, ..c0000 en derovsic Rqoewecass dad 61,920 72 797,914 46 


$2,146,473 88 
DISBURSEMENTS. : 
Paid Return Premiums and Sur- 

rendered Policies......... 
Paid Death Claims................ 187,703 69 
Paid Commissions to Agents... .. ' 
Paid Reinsurance and Annuities 24,180 47 
Paid Contingent Expenses.,,.... 54,421 80 
Paid Advertising, Printing, and 


tage 
Paid Taxes and Interest on ; 
Guaranteed Capital........... 11,518 38 
Paid Physicians’ Fees............ 


Bal ove $1,500,013 91 


$46,459 97 








New England 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY; 


OF 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


80th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1873, $11,000,172 03 
INCOME FOR 1873. 
Premiums received............$2,540,307 06 
Interest received...............4 + THI B2 48 19 
$8,288,089 54 
Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1874, $14,288,261 57 
DISBURSEMENTS. ; 


Death Claims to Policy-holders, $660,611 00 
Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 00 


— 





Matured Endowments.,......... 18,100 00 
Commissions to Agents, Taxes, - 
Examiners’ Fees, etc.......... 177,434 00 
Advertising, Printing, Salaries, 
and all other expenses...../). 156,661°71 
Returned to Policy-holders, 
Dividends, etc.,,......--+.e..++ 419,621 if . 
Interest Paid for Advance on 
Investments.......5.......c0ce0s 20,877 20 


Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873..,..$12,719,179 46 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1872...;.. 11,000,172:03 





ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank and on hand....... 60,883 12 
Bonds and Mortgages owned by 

COMPANY... ..,eeeeereveevere 498,097 84 
Loans on Call and other Liens. . 230,236 76 
U. 8..and State Bonds wank - 





Reserye on Policies. in Foree, 4 
Valuation 4 per cent........ 966,214 00—$1,023,214 00 


Surplus for Policy-holders... $476,799 91 
No.of Policiesissued in 1873,6,977,. 


METROPOLITAN 
“INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 

$300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 


—— 











Capital, 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, <r enarpeun 
BAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


United States. Life ee ate Ca., 
+ Bee nth te 


Broad way 





{NCORPORATED - 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


rinci wat Nout “of this Com ny! are ABSO- 
LOR RGUTH ny RON CAL MAN AGEMENE, 


AIl forms of Life amd Endowment Polictes Tsewed. 


ane, JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
OHAG. ABR Bereta a rnin, Actuary. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. : 
THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE 


me Rs aa 
BENIN. BQRBUN, Vice Ereiinn 





Reesne W, Lamnans, M.D., co Brant 


Imcrease...............c.ceeee8 $1,719,007 43 


B. F. STEVENS, President. 
J. M..GIBBENS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
of 10 BROADWAY. 
S. 8S. STEVENS, Agent and Attorney. 
THE MA! 





MUTUAL LIFE 
“INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
--OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartierr, Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS. 





lesure in the TRAVELERS 6 Hartford, Ob 
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poole ooearer 
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~ March°19,! 1874] 


“TWEN  aonpamerregee AN NUAL STATEMENT. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL ut , C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 




























































} Jon. 1st, 1878. seeeeee raul 
Net Amer ane 4 
R ravine s ry penmeace 
pork EOGOUE Uh TOME... accacacccanie paccesoscecccsonccdecdcasepaetsevadties ecctedeoas pase Waaeriss 3 o.n01,7iy'99 
fo cored oc cdgeevesessssebcccddedesccccbbovecseddgsc.ecteneced rr 
a " DISBURSED 1 IN 18738: 
LICY-HOLD: 
yor mats by death naa tured endow ti cececsocegnsecesos $3,570 086 17 
Surplus returned to policy-h B.scececes poaceees geeeeee 8,107,008 43 
Lapsed and surrendered p : 784,409 10 
A $6,270,474 70 
EXPENSES. : 
issi to TES...ccccccccccccccccccceccesercesesescevezece ee cccccccvccce oo $572,912 48 
Salaries of oficers, ¢ clerks, and all others employed on salary bie 4 
edical Examiners’ FeeS........s..ssscccssbecceceeseecccccveces oe yas 
ting, stationery, advertising, postage, exchange, etc...........+. ecccccce 425 51 
iniaifengemngetetine 
j $75 17 
TAXES and profit and loss. 251, 
$7,274,579 48 
BALANCE, NET ASSETS, DEC. 31ST. ....sresceccsscoccecsccsesenseesscsecsscvecces dee + $36,266,802 20 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 1 
ans upon Real Estate, — MOR d Wil edd eicccdcabodecthie $21,178,605 83 
foans upon stocks and bDOnGS, ,....++.....00. Bt 61 
mium notes on policies in force......... 7,959,611 62 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com aes 1347 83 
* of Daited peace Registered Bonds 1'630. Se 9 
ro) ee 613; 
t of City Bonds...... 1161 695 
st of ck. . 5005 
Cost of Railroad Stock..... 
Cash in bank, at — e+ 1,204,301 34 
N im Company’s OfF1CO. .....--crscccccoscasstereperterece test tavessccccsccces see 11,179 62 
Balance due from i oeote: NEUE, Cas coecancec eee Retcascdsesstcchencanesisccaadaastacagusenddaasaaseneliada 59,667 06 
ADD: $36,266,802 20 
Interest Accrued and @ eco cece ‘31 92 
Market value of stocks and’ bonds over cost.” 7 
Net premiums in course of collection.......,..... ¥ 9,970 28 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual PROC 5500 Fe davaccccqcccsccnncecgé eePesccccoces 30,898 70 
1,413,421 87 
Gross sama) DOC. Bh, TA. oi ccccgcccveccccegececcecssedbibbabe dotidssvecdcbacdddoted aedaes oeecaes $37,680,224 07 
Am bat ~~ d to all tstandi licies net, acsuming 4 per cent. interest $32,468,734 00 
All unt rege tore siteaie We i0ts CAETURSE RtS eek, ocivadivaas eobbsstiuticaabesccknk OW 1,1 18 : 





GERGIIS, SPG, SOT on Sac cc ksecdgshdocssnistetcasccons® icspcctecesctesicccéonnanteneaxapenaubea eoneeneas ; 
Increase of assets during 1873,............¢<.senseusgee** 
Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1873. . 
Policies in force, Dec. 31, , 63.550, insuring 


JAMES GOODWIN t. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary, JO HIM TAYLOR, Ass’t Secretary. 


HE ° 
DUNHAM Oe 1ERMAN, Fepera! Agents, 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874...... te ceecnsevcccseccsecsss $9,087,200 OD 

Gross Liabilities, including POBENVE, ......cccececccecceseeces 6,909,968 29 

Surplus as to Policyhol@ers. .....0......cccccccecscceccscsccceshs 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL, INCOME, 13-47. 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 


The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that'Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 
Government Bond. 

JOHN A. NICHOLS, Vice-Pres’t. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. E. W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Np; = ‘Broadway. 











CASH CAPITAL, - > ie vs *  * | = = $2,800,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. {st, 1874, ‘ss ba ra bad e * ez e : $4,852 569 7 65 
LIABILITIES, < Se el OL e822 © $216,690 24 


- ABSTRACT OF am 


pte one rg STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 


eRe e eee ee ee seer eee reraresareseeresessecresssesesssassseninses 


Loans on Stocks, sieniee ont 






























tal... peecegacse A 
Claims for Lo: = sient ty) ist January ae BILITIES. $216,1 
aims sses OU! ing on 1st January, 1874.,............. be , 
Dividends uppaid........6 nding pas bebebeeches ence wey epaee 398 P+ 
Total........ ib Sadie 0 0h05 ocecpade ipa cdinsbiabdiddensdavacsercadasesacttaanaidantanactsaenian $216,690 24 


Tilia A UEHENE, Pan 
Cc. K. FRANCIS, “ } Ass’t Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 
HENRY STOKES, President. __C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Storetar S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. B. STOKES, 
H. Y. WEMPLE, —_— Seeoretaries. 





_ Premiums and annuities . a :f ° ‘ 





.THECYNDERENID ENT. 2F: 


ee Annual... Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK | 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY; 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1874. 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS Jan. ist. 1874 - - . 


~ INCOME. 


$21,574,842. 76 


$6,131,521 38 


Interest received and accrued ° oi. #8 ° 1,418,094 88 





7,649,616 21 








DISBURSEMENTS. verde tl 
Losses by Death - $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and Returned. Premiums on ‘Canceled Policies - 2,844,305 83 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments,.and Reinsurance’ - 82,629 13 
Commissions, Brokerage, and Agency Expenses - 445,882 91 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 115,593 67 


Taxes, Office and Law Texpeness, Salaries, Printiog, Revenue 
Stamps, etc. : 259,045 57 
———-—— 4,693,579 65 


—— —-— 


$24,430,879 82 


ASSETS, 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - - = - $1,661,537 85 
Invested in United :States, New York Btate, ond other stocks 

(market value $4,987, 320 a4) - - +. 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate - . 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $44, 000,- 
000.00, buildings thereon insured for over $13,700,000 06, and 
the policies assigned to the Company. as additional collateral 
security) : 


14,185,265 23 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 





these policies amounts to $4,052,419 96) = - . 962,112 98 
Qastenty and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. «A 
1874 . : 563,365. 83 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800, 000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) : . 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents - eo 0! Reis. is 26,459 77 
Interest accrued to January 1, te74 © © fee ee my oT5, 881,98 
ADD 24,430,879 32, 


Excess of market value of securities overcost - -© + + « .  &§7,f98'04 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1874, $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1874 - + + $271,655.00 
Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - ; ’ 207.715 00 
Reserved for Reinsurance on existing | policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) and $1,078,113 65, pom participating (st 5 per 
~ cent, Carlisle net premium) -  - - 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding - - 208, "630 57~-22,;775,499 95 


— 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,742,554 41 





From. the undivided surplus of $1,742)554 41 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their-Contribution to Surplus. The.cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder so elect, 


4 





During the year 8,834 Policies have been issued, insuring $26,621,000, 





TRUSTEES. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, / 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM ‘H. BEERS, 
coe & ie ACen 


THEODORE M,. BANTA, Cashier. : 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, a a mane 
GEORGE: W , M.D., 


| CRAREES, ‘WRIGHT, AC, As Ml Minn, 





{ +7 
1. tan 








28 
© 12 Selections). 
TO CHARLES SUMNER. 


iy I have seemed more prompt to censure 


wron, 4 
Than a. & the t; if sel@om to'thine esr 
My voice hath mingled with the exultant 








cheer ‘ : 

Borne upon all our Northern winds along; . 

(ft have failed to join the fickle throng 

In wide-eyed wonder, that thou standest strong 

{n victory, surprised in thee to find 

Brougham’s scathing power with Canning’s 
grace combined ; 

That he for whom.the nine-fold Muses sang, 


From their twined arms a giant athlete sprang, | 


Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 

With the spent shafts Latona’s archer flung, 
To smite the Python of our land and time, 

Fell as the monster born of Crissa’s slinie, © 
Like the blind bard who in Castalian springs 
Tempé¢red the steel that clove the crest of 


kings, 
And on the shrine of England’s freedom laid 
The of Cume and of Delphi’s shade— 
Small need hast thou of words of praise from 
me. 
Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, and 
well canst guess 
That, even though silent, I have not the less 
Rejoiced to see thy actual life agree 
With the large future which I shaped for thee, 
When, years ago, beside the summer sea, 
ite in the moon we saw the long waves fall 
Baffied and broken from the rocky wall, 
That, to the menace of the brawling flood, 
Opposed alone its massive quietude, 
Calm as a Fate; with not a leaf nor vine 
Nor birch spray trembling in the still moon- 


shine, 
Crowning it like God’s peace. I sometimes 
think 


That night-scene by the sea prophetical— 
(For Nature speaks in symbols and in signs, 
And through her pictures human fate divines)— 
That rock wherefrom we saw the billows sink 

In murmuring rout, uprising, clear, and tall 
[pv the white light of heaven, the type of one 
Who, momently by Error’s host assailed, 
Stands strong as‘Truth, in greaves of granite 


mailed ; 
And tranquil-fronted, listening over all 
The tum ult, hears the angelsay: ‘‘Well done!” 
. G. WHITTIER. 





ORIGIN OF SEAMEN’S HYMNS. 





Tue principal seaman’s bymn of the Early 
Church was that of St. Anatolius. It has 
lately been introduced into modern psalm- 
ody, being one of the happiest transla- 
tions of Dr. Mason Neale. Dr. Neale has 
not only clearly given the sense of the orig- 
inal, but has preserved the part of the 
Nicene Creed—the “God of God,” “ Light 
of Light,” and ‘‘ Truth of Truth”—which 
it repeats. Its inspiration may have been 
drawn from the storm that beset the Church 
or from the tempests that darkened the 
Tonian seas: 


* Fierce was the wild billow, 
was the night; 


eril was nigh : 
Then said the God of God, 
*Peace! It is I.’ 
“ Ridge of the mountain wave, 
Lower thy crest ! 
ail of lydon, 
Be thou at rest! 
Peril can none be, 
Wines enh te Pieht of Light 
en e 0} 
* Peace! It is I.’ 
“ Jesus, deliverer! 
Come thou to me; 


Thouw, when the storm of death 
Roars, sweepi by, 

Whisper, O Truth of Truth, 
“Peace! Itis 1.’” 

The origin of the best known sailor’s 
hymns is interesting, most of them being 
produced after perilous experiences at sea. 
Perbaps no hymn is more sung on the water 
than Charles Wesley’s 


“Jesus, lover Of my soul.” 


It was written in 1740, shortly after 
Wesley’s return from America to England 
and during the first stormy scenes of his 
itinerant preaching. Whether the figures in 
the first stanza were suggested by the storms. 
of the Atlantic, which the writer had but 


recently encountered, or by the storms of: 


human passion, we cannot say. But. most 
of the sea hymns of Charles Wesley were 
but the unfoldings of actual experiences. 
In his journal onthe Atlantic he thus de- 
scribes his spiritual conflicts and triumphs 
during a storm: “I prayed for power 
to pray, for faith in Jesus Christ, 
continually repeating his name, till 
I felt the virtue of it at last and 
knew 1 abode under the shadow of the 
Almighty. The storm was at its hight. 
At four o’clock the ship made so much water 
that the captain, finding it impossible other- 
wise to save her from sinking, cut down the 
mizzenmast. In this dreadful moment,-1 
bless God, I found comfort and hope, and 
such joy in finding I could hope as the 
world can neither give or takeaway. I bad 
that conviction of the power of God present 
with me, overruling fear and raising me 
above what I am by nature, as surprssed all 
rational evidence.” On the storm subsiding, 
he wrote: ‘*Toward morning the sea heard 
and obeyed the divine voice: ‘ Peace,: be 
still.” My first business to-day—may it be 
the first business of all my days—was to 
oing™ the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 


“ qaseiraere 


| Bish 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ When through the torn sail 

The wild tempest is streaming,” 
was written after similar experiences. The 
took-an affeetio interest in the 
humblest sailors‘during his yoyages. “ Only 
to think,”’said’a-gratefulseaman, ‘‘of such 
a great man as the Bishop coming between 
decks, to pray with such poor fellows 
as we.” ra ays — ‘i. on 
“© Jems! ance tossed 5 1.8 3 
Asoused By thoabrickt |” miei 

Of despair from thy pillow, 

High now in thy glory, 


The hymn is ascribed to Charles Wesley, 
and the quoted stanza must have struck the 
reader as a marked exception to the mel- 
lifluent numbers of this most-careful and cul- 
tured lyrist. It was composed amid the 
roughest scenes of his itinerant preaching 
in Cornwall, wheti mobs set upon him in 
every town, among whom were the wreck- 
ers, @ Class of sea robbers long passed away. 

The Cornish seamen always loved to sing 
that hymn, and the old Methodists of Corn- 
wall delighted to tell the story of its origin. 

‘* My father knew all about that hymn,” 
said a Cornish man to a recent English 
writer. ‘‘Mr. 0. Wesley had just begun a 
hymn in the open air, intending to preach to 
the gathering crowd, when some half- 
drunken fellows came and struck up the 
tune of ‘Nancy Dawson.’. Between the 
hymn and their song, it was sorry music; 
but the preacher’s ear was quick enough to 
catch the meter of their song and to master 
their tune there and then. Heinyited them 
to come again by and by, when he would be 
there and sing a song to their tune. They 
came, and he gave out a new hymn made 
for the océasion. “The merry: tars seemed 
toenjoy the hymn more than their old 
song. : 

“A cheery thing,” added the Cornishman, 
‘* it was to hear my father sing it, just'as the 
old folks, he said, used to sing it. I used to 
sing it with him. He and I shall join again 
by and by, and 

“* Heaven be ours forever.’” 

The following stanzas exhibit the spirit of 
the hymn: 

“ Come let us see if Jesus’s love 


- Will not as well us: 
This is the dena atiee above; 
all fire us. 


“ Then let us in his praises jo 
pe in bio penton join, 


Glory ascribe tolove divine, 
Worship and adoration. 








y is beg 
Open to each believer; . 
Only believe and still go on, 
eaven is ours forever.” 

About one hundred and twenty years ago 
there wandered among the palm groves of 
Sierra Leone a young Englishman, who had 
fallen so low as to be shunned even by the 
rude traders on the coast and by the African 
slaves. He had little clothing. He went 
hungry, and often was obliged to subsist 
upon roots. His life was not only stained 
with vice, but with viciousness in its most 
disgusting forms. He hada pious mother, 
and the memory of her counsels and pray- 
ers, like good angels, followed him in all of 
his wandefings. Escaping at last from the 
coast he secured’ a passage for England. 
During the homeward voyage the ship en- 
countered a terrible storm. ‘I began to 
pray,” he said. ‘‘I could not utter the 
prayer of faith. My prayer was like the cry 
of the ravens, which yet the Lord does not 
disdain to hear.” The storm subsided; but 
the young man, sick at last of sin, continued 
to pray. God revealed his salvation to him 
on the ocean, and out of this deep experi- 
ence came the sailor’s hymn beginning 

* T hear the tempest’s awful sound, 
I feel the vessel’s quick rebound ; 
And f 


ear might now my bosom fill, 
But Jesus tells me: ‘ Peace! Be still.’ 


“ In this dread hour I cl to thee, 
My Saviour, crucified for me. 
If that I perish be thy will 
In death, Lord, whisper :* Peace! Be still.’ 
That young man was John Newton, the 
rector of St. Woolnoth, London, the friend 
of Cowper, and the writer of a part of the 
‘*Olney Hymus.”—Christian Weekly. 





HOW TO BECOME A SCHOLAR. 





To the theological student, in particular, 
no part of his discipline is so valuable as the 
exercise of pursuing thoroughly, in the pure 
love of truth, the investigation of some in- 
teresting subject, on which. he is to express 
in writing the conclusions at which he ar- 
rives.. The subject or question may be one 
in ecclesiastical history, biography, or an- 
tiquities; it may belong to exegetical, critic- 
al, or doctrinal theology or to religious or 
moral philosophy ; the subject itself is less 
important than the manner.in which it is 
studied. His teacher should sid him by 
pointing out the best bookson different sides 
of the question, and he should be strenuous- 
ly urged to verify, as far as practicable, 
every, important reference of the writers 
whom he consults and to go in all cases to 









the fountain-heads of ag pron Bo ‘far’ 
as. the qu of, ning, be. 
scl veh gee on, 
r ‘0 eived ons, the | 
sents of the best-writete-and the conelder: 
ations suggested by his pnp reflection. A 
few such investigations will give him an en- 
largement of mind, a habit of criticism, les- 
sons of caution respecting bold assertions, 
and lessons on the influence of prejudice in 
blinding the judgment, which will-be.of in- 
estimable value in his pursuit of. truth and, 
which can be gained in.no other way. 
They will greatly widen his knowledge of 
the sources of information on different sub- 
jects, and of the guides to those sources; 
and this knowledge will be of immense util- 
ity to him in pursuing further inquiries. 

he has any Jove of study, any thirst for ac- 
curate knowledge, any aptitude for criti- 
cism, any capacity for original research, 
such exercises will stimulate these inclina- 
tions and develop these capacities in the 
highest degree. Instead of beihg.a mere 
passive recipient of tle direct instruction 
given by his teacher or text-book, his mind 
has been aroused to vigorous action; he has 
learned how. to study; he has-not indeed be- 
come a scholar, but he has entered the right 
path, and the broad vista of real learning 
opens before him:—Ezra Assort, LL.D. 





A MADRIGAL. 


UnvbER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat— 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets— 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 





THE REV. DR. BINNEY. 


Tue death of the great Dissenting Bishop, 
as hé’has sometimes been called, the weight- 
iest:and most popular of! the old-school In- 
dependents, on Tuesday last, certainly 
marks an era in the history of orthodox 
dissent. Mr. Binney, as; with the natural 
simplicity and sirewdhess which marked 
his character, he always preferred to be 
called—and certainly there was’ nothing 
academic about him—representéd a school 
of thought and feeling in the body to which 
he belonged that has since broken up into 
two distinct streams of tendency. Thechief 
characteristics of. the Old-School may be 
said to have been strong common sense in 
matters of this world and a tenacious 
belief in the literal inspiration of the Bible 
as one solid block of revelation, without 
reference either to the gradual development 
of human capacity for accepting divine 
truth within it or the external develop- 
ments which accompanied its diffusion over 
the earth, in relation to the world beyond. 
His were the qualities of a strong, limited, 
sagacious, earnest, not specially refined, 
and by no means mystic. 'religious nature. 
He looked at doubts as definite things, to 
be got rid of by a certain process of argu- 
mentation; not as elements of .haze, which 
touch the edges of almost every question, 
and enter, in streams .of paralyzing influ- 
ence, into almost all the departments of 
moral life. 

Least of all could Mr. Binney appreciate 
the religious.man’s distrust of solid, com-’ 
fortable, easy-going life. The ascetic feel- 
ing was as far removed from his moral- 
nature as from his: doctrinal system: He 
was much hurt at the satire with which" his” 
course of lectures on the question ‘‘Is it 
possible to make the best of both worlds ?” 
was received, and published in the latest 
edition of that wonderfully successful book, 
which, as he characteristically informs us, 
sold for the first year ‘‘at the rate of 100a 
day, excluding Sundays” (was. that last 
phrase a téstimony.to the intrinsic respect 
of the book for the Sabbath, or only an’ 
arithmetical deduction?) a very skillful 
defense of it from the charge of appealing 
to.selfish motives. The object of the lec- 
tures, he said, was simply to inquire 
whether happiness here and blessedness 
hereafter could or Gould not be attained by 
the same methods, not to prejudge the 
question; and he could not see how the 
suggestions that these different aims may 
not be inconsistent with each other could 
be regarded as one that ought to have no 
weight with reasonable beings.._He was 
not hinting that if religious duty were 
found inconsistent: with .earthly happi- 
ness, as. he admitted it sometimes is, 
the claim of selene duty should be 
even compated with the ‘earthly, claim— 
quite thé reverse; but only asserting that, 
if on an average it should appear that the 
two classes of aims are usually in harmony, 
and not in conflict, thatgs a fresh reason for 
relinquishing the life of sin. In‘a passage 
not deyoid of humor, though Mr, Binney’s 
humor was tather of & ponderous and 
clumsy kind, he rallied religious people for 
their disposition to depreciate so vehement- 











ly, in the abstract, human advantages and 
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‘enjoyments-which their habits of life show 
that they really and keenly appreciate, and 
he pointed out that, however disinterested 
‘the purest religious motives may be, as a 
matter of fact, even the most religious men 
are guided very much indeed by other 
motives, though they often deceive them- 
selves as to the extent of the area of life 
over which these other motives really pre- 
vail. Indeed, Mr. Biuney’s answer to the 
question ‘‘ Is it possible to make the best 
of both worlds?” was exceedingly charac- 
teristic both of his mind and his faith. His 
reply is not in the highest sense a religious 
book; but it is in the highest degree g 
manly book, pervaded by a genuine type of 
earnest though not very meditative or ardent 
religion. 

Mr. Binney was, in short, a very useful, 
vigorous, sincere, and clear-sighted teacher 
of a somewhat commonplace orthodoxy and 
ethics. He had this great merit, that he 
managed somehow to inspire contempt for 
all weakness of character and half-and-half 
compromises between inconsistent practices. 
His sense was too vigorous, for instance, to 
admit of the puritanical nonsense which 
thinks that singing is pious, but that the 
singing should be untrained, and, therefore, 
of course, bad singing. He was one of the 
first to introduce good music into the serv- 
ices of the Weigh-house Chapel; and, 
though his feeling for the fine arts was but 
another form of the same hardy sense which 
made him incline, perhaps, rather more to 
the “ douce” burghers of the Book of Pro- 
verbs and their wives, clothed in silk and 
purple, than to the agonies and travails of 
religious conflict, it was keen and sound so 
far as it went. Sometimes, indeed, it is a 
bewilderment to think how Nature could 
have managed to produce in the same era 
characters so perplexingly wide apart as, 
for instance, Victor Hugo and the Rev. 
Thomas Binney—men who would hardly be 
less able to understand each other’s merits 
if they had been born in different ages and 
in worlds separated by millions of miles. 
But we may safely say that the Rev. 
Thomas Binney was a safe model and a 
sound teacher, if not of the highest kind, 
for thousands of men, and the kind of men 
who make our English state so solid and 
trustworthy as it is; and certainly that 
praise, at least, cannot be awarded to the 
great French contemporary, who was sug- 
gested to us, by the law of contrast, as we 
noted the outlines of Mr. Binney’s steady, 
useful, sagacious, manly, and earnest career. 
—Spectator. 








HEALTHY FOOD. 


Tne female lecturer, Dr. Everett, gives the 
following advice about food : 


‘* As one-half of nervous matter is phospho- 
rus, food must tend to produce phosphorus. I 
must ease my mind on the question of 
teeth. Children under 16 years of age 
should be reared largely on brown bread and 
milk; then they will possess pearly teeth, 
brilliant eyes, healthy complexions. Con- 
diments are abominations, Mustard, vine- 
gar, and catsup should be discarded and 
salt indulged in sparingly. Sugar and mo- 
lasses come under the head of condiments, 
Although some chemists and physiologists 
advocate sugar as an article of food, yet, 
because the body makes sugar from the 
starchy food eaten, the pure article is un- 
necessary. Neuralgia is an indication of 
deteriorated blood, and should be cured by 
eating brown bread, oatmeal porridge—any- 
thing containing much bran. 

“No variety of wine should be drunk. 
Ever since the world was created women 
have been men’s tempters, and should avoid 
encouraging them in the use of liquor. 
Women who in any sense of the word in- 
dulge in alcoholic stimulants seem to lack 
refinement and truewomanliness. Perh' 
because of my Quaker education I h 
this idea. In the good tinie coming, when 
women shall live sensibly, dress sensibly, 
eat sensibly, morally speaking, they will 
have more influence over their husbands. 
Perhaps, could we look into the remote 
causes of the late panic, the fault would be 
found to lie with those women who did not 
feed their husbands sensibly. For specula- 
tion, for. thought, for business, men need 
the proper kind offood. Let women feed 
their husbands on oatmeal porridge and 
apples. Food should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the season. In the spring vegeta- 
bles and in the summer fruits should take 
‘the place of heartier food. Men do not 
wear well in New York; they are at their 
prime at 38, instead of at 50, because their 
eating is not properly regulated. If dinner 
must be served at 6, 7, or 8 o’clock, let it be 
light and the heavy meal eaten in the morn- 
ing. Iam not a vegetarian. Vegetarians 
are often from necessity gormandizers, be- 
cause they must eat so much in order to ob- 
tain a sufficient amount of nutriment. 
believe in an occasional piece of good roast 
beef. Fish is an excellent article of food, 
but oatmeal is the food par excellent. The 
Scotch—possessing the largest brains, the 
highest degree of intellectuality, and a fine 
physique—are a nation of oatmeal eaters. 








A BACHELOR says if you hand a ladys 


with a paragreP cut out of it, nota 
Tine of it will be read, but every bit of interest 
felt in the paper by the lady center in find- 


fog out what the missing paragraph con! 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THosk merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 








a” stantly show that the best and shrewd- 


est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, gr resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C.' BOWEN, EsqQ.: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
in the Christian ee phic, 3 
roo my water-proo: 


Eagle, and ENT) 
pe Ps jhowein 2 and resolved that, if 
my — m the advertisements w hea ge nera- 





% 

Bta fl Chem! nid. 

aaora's C time ay aoeed 00 to enable me to forma 

correct opinion 0: the" value of we above-nam: 
v ‘or 8) ities having 


as advertising m 
ed more benefit ane eae the 
rinsic value. tote a Re Ae os 
its of ac the other aon 


1 
Seo tk ERORD, Street, N. ¥ 





Mr. H.C. BOWEN: ra 
:—THE LNDEPENDENT has_been one 0: e 
past ps im papers to me which I have patronized. 
You Raves moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
pa of the very best families; and d A. - Ba 
Cte = er [— I have re 
sults me i oo any other. pe paper of the eusiows 
ress ie exce 
Pa ee cried atrial adv Fient of one-half page in 
The * * * * * * (which paper claims to have a 
larger egemaion than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPEND ition in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money responses 
over the other. 
Yours res) 
0 pectfull: TH, 


-B ETTE 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 





NEw YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to eae made in reference 


advertise, now numbering n four 
| ndred. “Ue is needless to say y that we consider it one 
of the best — in the coun 


‘ours truly, 
. FOSTER, 
Manager “Victor” 8. M.'Co 





New YORK, June 23d, 1873. 


HENR BOWEN, 
eas . rene N. Y. INDEPEND 


en whom we desire to represent e inter- 
po ag | th x MMONW. all 


ests e EALTH in 0: 
cow . The money expended with you for this 
se is abundantly repaid in the benefits we 


daily docking Som from } sour extended circulation. 
We are well satis! 
than justified your Pesccumonens and our e 
tions. 


" 
Yours truly; sNRY F. HOMES, See y 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
f h 
THE b NATIONAL that gu hot 00 best best religious 
Beate a Geof ie fat ows 
ND. 
sponses Often 00 60 senate out of every 100 referred 





VEN WwW yy we CO. say: “ THE 
wor ~Roi! IRE MATTR e most good hitherto 
ae any ny religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


VER HEMICAL PAINT. CO.: “When 
& we a Tome advertising in THE INDE- 


had 
ens cxbts o or said 
they took the Our extensive Kt di 
from the time o our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPEND! 


ANCIA p & prominent Banker, who advertises 
all the rk be ~y chiltag at the 0 to try 
THE INDEPENDENT. the. office to 
EPENDENT 
rest put 
tog t 
NORTHWESTERN MOTU. L ets IMB. 
eavertiing 5 ee 


BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
ae tor Ladies, say Nags INDEPE EPENDENT yielded me 
@ net pI $2,000 in cash from an adve 
ment df only’ two months. Iam fan) any at the 
wealth and one cellent class of readers, 
shall patronize it more heavily in he future. Ld 
THE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE C0O., Cleve- 
land, O., r trying sonal ,and took THE 
INDEP: isbuN I wit derable Forectanee, 
states a that, after one mon 








heads the list. aus have " ahae riglies 
PENDENT e lisi 
from it than any st other er first-class papers on oer 


joner, U. 4 R. 
0. F. B. PATI (Land Contatonics er, RP 
mont valuable ofall the religious press.” 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE o6 Cleve- 
land, Ohio, state after ins a full 


c 
EPENDENT brought the 
of | appiioasiad for agencies and the 
t_ realized the most b 
Tae , INDEPENDENT has prov 
the entire religious press. 
TELTOR, of eyo th, Pa., one et the larg- 
- ¢ advertisers in ; * My adver- 
in paid me better 
8T. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., St. 
Mo.: “Our advertisement in 


ENT did us more good than any 
paper we ever 





THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! ; 
A Proclamation to Everybody 


MAGNIFICENT. PRESENTS, 


Thousands. Receiving Them! 


Tae INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain’ the high position 
which it has held in the past. In‘ its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted -by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity,‘by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afferd to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all, The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it 7s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
— whose works is the great oil paint- 

“Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large _ superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitle 


«Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 

in. outdoor recreations. under. the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold la 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified- ‘looking ‘youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are bey rit look- 
ing at the effect produced There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which séems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a@ mountain. -Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 








the picture is one suggestive of of modesty, 





a girl frolick 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


innocence, and happiness, It isa delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
aie wilt aid, ted, 
t will be sen’ t- unmoun 

to EVERY eg sot iter to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT Who'pays $8.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, Mounted on canvas and pparesohers, like 
an oil painting, for $3.50. The latter in all 
0 i By Rap: Me ress at the risk 
and expense of the . On account 
of its size’ (17 by 31) 3 we cannot safely send 
it by mail on streichers, 

e.also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


*“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night: Frolic,” and represents a 
with her kitten upon 

the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 


the kitten, which is lying on its back, 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeod 


a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa,‘‘So Tired,” and yet ‘so 
beautiful; that all who have seen it on en- 
thusiastic in their admiration. of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sorn of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw, 
yearly subscriber sent to. THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil eine, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has_a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and _ his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. . 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $38.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 38} Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 
$3 25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable’ premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving —vix. : : 


BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGKELLOW. BEECHER. 
SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 
MRS,  SOUTHWORTE. Ra MOANA. 
i emer acer 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNED DY. MRS, STOWE. 
RS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
Wate CARY. HITTIE 
eeu. | EE 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
E. SA 


TUCKERMAN, STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE, une Al Bes Waist, 
PENDLETON COOKE RR 

HOPMAN. H 


hentai’ One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tum Iypz- 
PENDENT for one year, : 











Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sénds us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
Gpandals Seder Daeean ate Peataent 

t 
rss and Vice-President Wonox. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War... 


WE will give a copy of this excellent.en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us ‘tle name’ of 
& yearly subscriber, with the ‘money—viz., 
” ry in advance. The engraving will be 

postage paid, to any post-office in. the 
Wai States. 


“Providence” Wringet. 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the ‘Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEw sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by. ex-, 
press as may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

WE will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price and “Six Months at the 
‘White House”—price $1. gee Y paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send “‘Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
eM Mee Galargeenerrsc.s 00 
. ** Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 
yee “* National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 
o ee Cee Ics ddctcccasce 


Harper's Weekly... 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,”’ 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


apeciat Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEN - 


dmg represe. 


ee cularly requested not to pay m 
a nting thamaaives : ane until they 
rooerre the Premium and our r 


aring the fac-simile si ure eof “the blisher, 
ae = vy pu - 





The Hndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Ord 
Checks, CR. if possible. fad nalther @ 
a 





Bank 
these 
in ne 


fae os to register letters w: 
wanes, ps ie henever re- 


BY MAIL, fF for oF 52 N Numbers, in advance, 


“ “ 
. - a . after : mos. 

after 6 m: 
If delivered in New York City or British Provine 
ear additional 


cen 
Si Ne 008 oe. 10 cents. 


an explicit order is © 
tin’ 


‘orwarded until 
received by the Publisher for their discon’ 
and w Se gas ent of all arearages is made as re- 


la 
bs No nares & entered wt = a eees books without 


oe re GefBiaus are. particularly requested to 


SUBSC.4 note 
ese tarts prema terial © sakes 
what me r nsu ear, 0} 
further reminder from this office. [—_. 
REC @ paper is a sufficient 


KIPT of the lent receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RecuiPrs for money 
remitted to RENEW subscri are ini cated by. 
the —— in the date of exp! ration on an the little ye \- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which ch: is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the res 
oitfessrs. be sont by ae ail. 

LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 

ur Sqente in London to receive e subscriptions 

and fave sements. 
BOWEN 


acon FE SEET CRO 
er, 
Box 2787, New prietor 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a pai regularly from 
postoffice. whether directed Ro his name pfteten4 
or wnetner ne nas subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 

Ifa n inued, he 
must pay arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until is —y—~ and collect the 
vase smoamh whether the paper is taken from the 
office or no 


3.—The counts aed | that refusing to take 
rete tad ling’ thems chcalled Yor selcd 
Jacte ev idence Sof intentional fraud. 5 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LIN®, BACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
50. Last Page & Business Ni 


itimes ‘one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... 

13 an 650.113 ee orree month 

% « six “+ ):600. 126 six Te, 

52 “ (twelve “ — ).50c./52 @ 650, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTIS. 

ime. 
times (one month).. 
times (three 


twelve “ 
MENTS. 





+ betes 
twelve “ 
‘Ss 


ese ebesseosee 





ag St yo advertising must be made in advance, 
HE. 


Y 0. BOWEN ; 
WoL, LHATON 00. Managenae ee 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN A SMALL | 
FRUIT FARM IN NEW JERSEY. ‘| 





THE following figures and, statements, are 
ed. by a small fruit. growers correspond 
ent of: The Couniry Gentleman : 

“Some readers might like to know what out- 
lay it, would.require to start a small fruit ferm-, 
If 60, L can give .them:some figures which may, 
be ‘of service. »-A-manengaged in géneral farm»: 
ing! a8! his main bastness: should ‘not attempt 
much in the fruit line unless he has plenty of 
capital, and also the requisite. tact and energy 
for pushing both branches:: He will'find that 
théy interfere with each’ other. and. the de- 
mapids'of frnit are thexoteble. “When strew- 
bérries, Yor instance, are Tipe, they must be 
marketed, no. matter how many tons of. clover 
are ready.te be eut., The. reverse is also true, 
If, fruit-growing is your main interest, do not, 
sippose: that you can easily attend to farm 
créps Latte same tine, They will interfere 
more or less, and the man who attempts this 
sort of mixed farming must be prepared for 
extra expense. and extra care to ‘conduct both 
suceessfully. 

“Ten a¢res in fruit, so divided that a succes- 
ston of'crops will follow all through the season, 
will furvish regular employment to at least 
three grown persons ; and if several children can 
be, added .for, the lighter work of pulling run, 
ners, <‘' snipping’’ raspberry. and ; blackberry- 
canes, picking up stung fruit, assisting in cur- 
cdo hiftiting; etc., so much the better. Fruit- 
growing has no lack of work. Duting the 
marketing season of the small fruitsand grapes, 
of course, @ large extra! force of pickers is 
needed» Peaches, pears, quitices, or apples on 
sucha farm can generally be marketed by the 
regular force. 

“ A man with moderate energy, with all the 
capital that he needed, would find that a farm 
of 15.acres would answer him very nicely. He 
could then put 1044 acres in fruit (divided as 
below), have plenty of space for ornathental 
grounds ‘about his buildings; and use 214 or 3 
acres for raising clover, fodder corn, vegetables, 
etc. for family use, and for his horse, cow, and 
pig. The - proportion of land for the various 
sorts of fruit which succeed well here, with the 
distanees to plant, rand a close ——— to 
the:cost are indicated as follows: 


1 acres Strawberries, 3 feet. by 18 inches, 14,520 
Rucre Raspberries, 8 by 8 feet, 97 plants, at 
1,000 


“BID per 
is acres Blackberries, ry by4 test, 2400 plants, 


Pe rr 


lacre Peaches, 16 by,18 foes, 134 trees, at 9c. 
OBCD. 06605 da hObS4. F005 0s hE de Bday 0000b descecee 12 06 


DET 1,000, .. cnmecr geeconsrercgeecevencenssecessces 
3 acres L-yeas-ola standard Poara, 16 by 16 feet, 
610 trees, at 25 cents each....... ese doedcccccees 


Total...... eescecsesececeeeeses eosserss.. 8258 43 


“The nursery stock thus needed for 1044 
acres would cost less than $26 per acre. _ Plow- 
ing would cost (hired) about $4 per day; wages 
for laborers to assist in planting, $1.50, with” 
out board, What the total expense for plant. 
ing would be I cannot say. It would depend 
very much on the proprietor’s tact for getting 
work done rapidly and well. The largest item 
of Jabor connected with this estimate would be 
for digging holes for 644 pear and peach trees; 


- but it can, be done rapidly in our genial soil. 


“ T have assigned only half an.acre to rasp- 
bérries, because they have steadily decreased 
in’profitableness for three or four years past } 
and, though mine were fine in 1872, they did 
not: pay nearly as well as strawberries. Black- 
berries have their seasons of depression, but do 
fairly.on the average. A neighbor of mine 
sold $622 worth from ‘two ‘acres last season; 
and from oue acre I sold $248 worth (freight 
and commission out) the same season, and with 
no manuring for several years, though they 
were well ‘cultivated. ‘Strawberries are about 
asreliable as any cropI can raise, taking the 
average of a seriesof years. Last year less than 
1,100 quarts returned me about $188, Grapes 
di#-not do as well last year as in 1871. Cause: 
thrips, rot; low prices, and an unusual tender- 
ness of theskin, which.eaused wany to spoiled 
on the way to market. They had more compe- 
tition with, peaches also, the; latter ripening 
later than in 1871 and grapes earlier. 

‘‘ Nursery stock generally—pears excepted— 
costs much less now than when I began here 
im 1866, while the prices for fruit average about 
the same; hence,’a person desiring to go into 
fruit culture now will have some important ad- 
vantages over the rest of us who paid full prices. 
The ‘advantage of our experience with worth- 
le 8} and unsuitable varieties will also be worth 
some dollars per acre to'a man who makes it a 
* pdéint to inquire,into such matters.” 

Nore sy Eprror.—No account: is.given by 
this writer of the, capital to. be, expended in 
berrybaskets, which average fully $100 for every 


acré inberries. Likewise, every acre needs, 


$25 to $50 annual outlay for manure, if it is to 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


| Be Kept in good conaition:|:/ A simall fruit farm, 
| ab paid for ahd well ‘stocked, costs ‘not Toss 
Shan $290 to 990 per sere acre, 








BULB. FARMS: IN: ‘HOLLAND. 


Ir is stated ‘that ‘one bulb’ farm in Holland 
yields an income of over $150,000 yearly, and 
when the public learns:that, most of their bulbs 
| —hyacinths, talips, croouses, gladiolus,etc.—are 
imported by the seedsmen bythe ton every sea- 





‘son fo? Afiéritan ‘consumers they will find new 
interest in any account which tells how they 


are raised; (. Thé following ‘information, recent- 
ly given by an American visitor, we would 
gladly credit to Proper source, if we knew by 
whom written: 

“Very few of our florists have any idea. of 
the extent of the bulb business in and around 


| the old Dutch city of Haarlem. ~ True, some 


kinds of. the bulbs can be: and-are grown in the 


' vicinity of Amsterdam ‘and: the Hague ‘and 
' Other Holland towns ; biit the’ peculiar nature 


of the soil at Haarlem defies all competition in 
raising large, healthy hyacinth bulbs. In ‘this 
country, and throughout Europe as well, save 
only the abovenamed point,. hyacinths will, de- 


year after year without any pereeptible dimi- 
ntition of its vigor. 


$2,000 pet acre when sold. 


astonisbing. 


where the workmen ¢arefally cut out ‘the bot. 


were, to the’bulb, 


sheds. 


bulblets are formed on, the,cut. portion. 


generally from thirty to forty young ones. 


bottom and cultivate. véry nearly'as above de- 
scarified lines. 


the progressing operation depends presents 
such andinteresting as well as beautiful study 


temptation of explaining the process, although, 


with buds nor leaves, 

‘‘Subterranean branches, on the other hand, 
are always supplied with buds and mostly with 
branch-like appendages, that answer to and are 
of the same general. character as leaves; but 
not foliage, because all leaves do not assist 
plant growth: Now the hyacinth bulb, for 
instance, is composed of a great number of 
scales, These are the leaves, as it were, on 


bulbs — will. 
in the center. 


are developed on the stem (each containing a 
tiny bud, with scale-like leaves) in precisely 
the same manner that the blackberry and other 
“suckering”? plants develop dormant. buds. 


|bulb, and'resemble long white fibers. 

| “During @ reeent visit to the Haarlem bulb 
farms, I found’ tbat the bulbs had mostly been 
gathered and stored in the immense: drying- 
houses, an ‘Smportant requisite to every estab- 
‘lishment. Thes¢ are kept'serupulvuély clean 
in every part and especial attention is paid to 
the véntilation,;, Long racks, formed of narrow 
laths, exterid the whole length of the buildings, 





tone above another, about‘two feet distant from 


teriorate under the most careful treatment ; but. 
at-Haarlem florists will flowerthe same plant 


“The superficial observer cannot detect any- 
thing in the nature of the soil to accountfor 
the superior quality of the bulbs grown here ; 
but a careful examination discloses the fact 
that it contains a certain ‘amountof decayed 
vegetable tissue, although the surface soil is 
apparently pure sand, and this land commands 


‘The soil for bulbs is. prepared one year in 
advance, by digging in a very heavy coat of 
pure cow manure and planting potatoes there- 
in, The succeeding season—all heat and effiu- 
via baving passed away—the sets, as they are 
called, or, more properly, young buiblets, are 
planted, and the subsequent growthis really 


“The method of propagating hyacinths is very 
interesting, and, although a tedious operation, 
develops some new ideas to American florists: 
Large, sound bulbs are essential for the pur- 
pose, and are selected from the whole salable 
stock. They are then removed to #® room 


tom portion or root end, making a basin, as. it 
are afterward) ‘placed 
upon racks ‘in. a ‘shed, to-dry, and im a short 
time removed to the open air, where the sun’s 
power aids the drying operation still more ; and 
after a time are again placed on racks in the 
The ensuing spring they are planted, 
and by: midsummer .great numbers of little 


‘* The following-year these ure sown thickly 
in rows, and by the .ensving‘autamn will grow 
to the size of marbles. Four ‘or five years 

‘are necessary to perfect a salable bulb, and the 
‘increase from each one of the parent bulbs is 


** Another method of increasing the hyacinth 
is to make two:deep incisions crosswise on the ' 


scribed, the small bulblets forming at the 


“The theory of bulb growth. upon which 


in physiological botany that I cannot resist the 


ET fear, at the risk of incurring the censure of 
my anti-botanical readers. Bulbs are in reality 
underground branches, and are not roots, for 
the reason that the latter are never furnished 


the underground stem or branch, and the 
be found carefully concealed 
The scales are the recep- 
tacles or storehouses containing the mass of 
nutriment collected by the foliage during the 
\previous summer; 80 that when the cutting 
;process is"‘resorted to numberless other buds | 


The true roots emanate from the base of the | 






many marked features—snmaall in themselves, it 
is true—that the skilledardener isenabled to 
nameeach kind as he rapidly passes along ’with- 
out looking at the respeetive labels. A constant 
current of warm ‘pure air passes over. the’ sut- 
face of thb |bhIbs, and: they are Yigilantly 
watched, 80 that any decaying portion shall be 
immediately removed.” “eh 
ew i ee 2 

RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


.iDéar old Aunt wat Mary,” ‘sald a Heanoot 
girl, ‘don’t see very-well, and last Sunday she 
Was: buzzing around getting ready for church, 
looking for umbrella, specs, overshoes, and 
last, but not least, her. Prayer Book. The lat- 
ter she thought she had secured by grabbing 
something off her bureau at ‘the last moment; 
| but when she got to church it proved to be my 
musical box, and ‘the old lady, in trying to find 
her place in this uncommon. book of prayer, 
| touched ‘the spring, and it went off in\fine style 
to ‘the ‘tune of ‘‘O Jim alent, dim. Along 
Josey.” ' 


.-The three-foot narrow-gauge “rannwowd 
syatem is rapidly beeoming popular in this 
country, and’ but few people’are aware of the 
fact that since it came in vogue, during the last 
three or four years, a0 leas than 1,445}¢ miles 
of narrow-gauge railway have been built in this 
country and in Canada, which roads, when 
completed, will have a mileage of 4,562¢ miles, 
while there are 1,291 miles under construction. 


for loaned money, whieb the father claims was 
his own property. The father’s counsel, in 
summing up the case of his client, remarked 

“Twice has this prodigal returned to his 


wants the old cow.’’ 


wheat, 2,386,951' bushels. of corn, 803,560 
bushels of oats, 65,709 bushels of rye, and 
820,892 bushels of barley, making a total of 
6,700,270 busbels of all-kinds of grain, against 


541 bushels at the same pegiod last year. 


with which she is able to pave half.of Europe. 


millions of acres.” 


...-New, York, with a million inhabitants, 
uses about’as much water every day as London 
does with 3,620,000 people; in other words, 
the ayerage\New Yorker consumes three 
times as much as the average Londoner. The 


In New York itis 104,000,000 gallons, 


.-The Island of Ceylon has had its first 
cénsus taken, from which it appears that the 
population is 2,500,000. A very curious effect 
of the census was: to cause a Jarge number of 


to France. 


..é-Japanese Officials are ututen to try 
their hand at proclamations in the English 
language. Here’is an example: ‘The trees 
cutting, birds and beasts killing, and cows and 
horses setting in free at the ground’ belonging 
to Government are prohibited. (Signed) Osa- 
Ka Fv.” : 

**,4s.4 good any Cincinnatians are.sensitive 
on the point of floriculture since they were. in. 
terviewed by a young man who,.after exhibit- 


the Arctic Morning Glory, ald them neat 
packages of turnip seed. — 


friends in Scotland a barrel of apples. They 
went through all right and the freight was 
$13.60. Notwithstanding this, his friends wrote 
him that they were cheaper than they could get 
| them at bome. 


....The water works‘ in California foot up 
thus: 636 irrigating’ ditches, fron’ which 119;- 
| 994 acres of Jand were irrigated ; and 780 mining 
' ditches, baving an aggregate length of 4,888 
d ra supplying 220, we, inches of water per 


....An enthusiastic African, who had “spen, 
de winter in Jamaky,” found it an earthly para. 
| dise, He said he could. ‘‘lie abed and, putting 

his arm out de windy, pick oranges, pineapples, 
and Jamaky tum tight:off the trees.” - 

-»»-A Mrs. Peale, of California, manages a 
farm of 178,000 acres, and thus demonstrates 
the fitness: of her sex for aw above mil. 
linerpand fancy goods) °° *) 





..A young man in Indiana sues his father 


father’s house; twice has he been received | 
with open arms; twice for him has the fatted | 
calf been killed; and pew he comes back and | 


.-Chicago elevators, as per Official figures, 
contained, on Feb. 17th, 8,148;248 bushels of , 


6,138,349 bushels a week previously and 8,464,- 


..«.Jn # work on the phosphatic deposits of | 
Russia, Alexis Yermol offremarks: ‘We donot || Swrver P 
think that; we exaggerate when we say .that | 
Central ‘Russia reposes on, phosphate of lime, 


The area of this deposit between the Dnieper | 
and Volga rivers alone is estimated at fifty | 


daily supply in-London is 110,874,000 gallons. ° 


marriages, a report having been spread. that it | 
1 was intended to ship all the! rergng people 


ing a delicately-perfumed plant,which he called | , 


.---An Oskaloosa, Iowa, man sent his 


(Maren, OH, LONE 








----A cheese savin 2,200 | unds, made 
in Oneida Co%, N, YY, was shipped to London 
last fall, madé oh'a Speefil Order for a Christ- 
mas,show. ..27,000 pounds. of, ppilk.. were COD 
sumed in making eed. 


--.-A Virginia bishop says he saw @ wheat 
fleld in California seventeen miles long; and 
when the owner plows it ‘he starts On One fur. 
row and goes ail day, “amps' out all —s and 
Plows back the riext day. 


fhito | Great Britain must be very large. The 
declared value imported in the last twelve 
months was $10,606, rin in the preceding year, 
$8,271,300. 


..One who wishes the world to know what 
he knows about horticulture says that the best 
way to raise strawberries is with a spoon. 


. Several heavy tobacco growers from Vir. 
pinia have recently bought land in’ Kansas for 
the purpose of cultivating tobacco. 

-.A little girl of eight or ten summerg 
being asked what’ dust was, replied that it waa 
mud with the juice squeezed out, 


.-Bavaria, the home of beer production 
reports 5,217 breweries in operation during the 
last year. 

.-Three sisters own and operate a Maine 
flouring mill and are making money. 


-»»-Nearly every pound of butter, used in 
Florida is shipped from Ohio. - 


AGRICULTURAL. 








SESSIONS & KNOX’S 


| PATENT HARD STEEL PLOWS, 


|| AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZES AT THE NEW 
YORK STATE, NEW HAMPSHIRE STATH, 
VERMONT STATE, AND NEW ENGLAND 
SOCIETIES. 





peed F5 sows zpos man Ae ar over Caet-teee 
d Steel tee) have all the 
wt Oy quatitics of 


dness, fi ity. ight 
rength, and durability combin: Tend ae Pace all 


di 

a 

sizes and styles, adap kind of soil and to 
| an location. Perform better work and, throwgh 





ND_ OTHER PLOW 
Deseri reulars and Price Lists sent free on 
application. . Make only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
“BEEKMAN 


ST, NEW YORK, and QUINCY 
HALL, BOST ‘ @ 


RICH FARMINGLANDS 


For sale VERY CHEAP by the 


‘Union. Pacific Railroad Company. 


The Best Investment! No Flactuations! Al- 
-ways Improving in Valine! 
The Wealth of the Conners iamade by the advance in 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 


of the finest #apggon the Continent, rn Ne- 
braska, now for sale, many of them 
in market, at prices that defy Sone 


Five and Ten setae Sedat Ifiterest at 
‘The Land Grant Bonds of the Co! 

-for lands. , €#" Full oor the pong 
with new Maps. mailed free. 


THE PIONEER, 


a handsome illistrated r, contalaing ¢ the Home- 
stead Law, sent free to pei of the world. 
0. e. Davis, 


Address 
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AT WHATEVER COST, 


oe A WANs THE CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
r, Amateur, or Furmer, can afford 
ot any busine EST. ‘We make a specialty wine 
Seeds, of vari leties having th special app str aes 

‘Also, Gardena the finest 


eties in- 
acta up to the present time. i 


Fam’ 
stands first, all other considerationsseconda otal 
Pata itains 
fultinforms Si anne end Tor it 
SCHLEGEL, MYBOSTOR & CO. 
i BOSTON, MASS. 
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BONE DUST; 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY; 

' No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Yo" 


i 





..The consumption ‘of’ .potatoes imported ~~ 
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wont Sg TON’S 
FURNA A GES 9 
ARE THM es, % 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C 


Gend forcirculars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 








STANDARD GUARANTEED 


200 Tbs. 


Je MANUFACTURED ° BY” i 
WALTON, WHANM & bs 
WILMINGTON. DELil/, 
DEPOTS: 7 
ap NEST FRONT ST, WILM ‘it i 
j sour WHARVES, PH! ne i i A 


" CBOWLY'S WHARF, BABY 


Respo: ie 
ers im Now 
reular! 
application 





Ay ie. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., 
‘SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





_Z OUR’ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES Y) 1874, ly 


\t 
or for Practical lori riculture|S 
eath « mail,) ; 
on our val 








FOR 1874 


sent free to our customers and to all others on receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps for the postage. 


HOVEY & CO., 


53 North Market St., Boston, Mass, © 
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DS. 


Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Flower Seeds. 
Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


Flower Seedsy including’ all. the ‘peg cm 
able novelties of the past season. 


“LISTER BROTHERS” 
STANDARD. BONE FERTILIZERS: 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 





. FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF{LIME 


FOR GRASS,. GRALN, TOBACCO, AND ALL; OROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 


> “Send for circular. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
FEI R TILIZER S.. 


hosphate, Pure age | ah 
ano, 10, Sulpha of Ammonia, tee 
, no ri iy he 


P 1eb Fone St., N.Y. 





PLANTS. ROSES a specialty. All at low prices to 
suit the times. Send. for our. new. PRICE LIST per 


Soiaaercta 1,000. Address ' W. 8S. ey 
Nurseries, Rochester 
TO THOSE WANTING 


SEEDS 


a a See Woes Pree to all. 
HOVEY & ©O., 
141 State street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 
“yRaTio SHOE. HOR ROPERLY. 
oR TIONAL HOR HOEING. 


© &GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE” 


41 Dey Street, New York.. 











2 SEEDS, _|Landoth’s Burl gre 
D, Landreth & Son, [an without ghar > ap- 
Philadelphia. 4 NDE ENT 

, TIRE '|,BCTTER, FORMER, | tor 


fuss. 
(OVELTY. yi Bart ie 





3 





| 





2 Git Street 






Ww «© 


— amen = 
| Hence BELLS. 
The genuine Troy Cliurch Bells, known to the 


public since 1 4. Which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequalediby any anda Saléexeceding that of all 





others, _. more than seventy chimes and 
eals. One gand.-testi ved during, the 
itmade of the best. a 
5 eee few ne 
oO 
¥ of WEST TROY, 





Chureh and over iets 


R CLOCK for wers 





S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 


Flushing, N._Y., .Rhododen- 
drons and other Trees and 


Plants at léss than code: iii, im- 
portation, EP oe 


IOWA AND. NEBRASKA! ! 


MILLIO: NS OF AORES OF THH BEST LAND tf 
the West i sale on Ten Years’ Credit, at 8 





per. Cent. In terest, Dy by the Burlington and Missouri 


NO PAYMENTS WERE REDS 
interest, till fifth year. Rich 


Glinmate, ign long § Sea Taxes and Seiad wae Ed. 


acation. ow Freights on 


household goods to those w) 

BUY erie YEAR. 
P.-. Circulars and Maps, Tan fall S. fraser, 
, Land Coan Burlinator 


-E>-Es-ID- 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE. 








Elegant Books on Gardening: > 


SIVEN AWAY 
as premiums to our customets. Seeour elegant 


newillus' a ripicente. Mopares Dowseedy 
Free to all. .WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N.Y. 


eee ee GARDENERS, ; 
Send name for eur Special Price List of 


SEEDS! 


“English or German. W. J. ELLINWOOD; 
110 Clark Straat. Ghicaco. 





‘or ——. ‘e can 
ed of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
pong and intend to have them second to none in all 
f time-kee ing 


ie i ta aE ke OO Ne sent = appli . 


a, 








Illustrated Catalogue sent Fre:. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
Mand 104 East Second St.,Ciuoisinad, 








PAINTS. 


‘PAINT! 7 


Pure. witha: Black, ‘a over One Hundred 
Shades, mixed for ready use. 





This is ee onl hemical paint manufactured fro 
peewee f: id linseed oil. elegomuamg suid 


ree times 

mixed in the ordinary 
being thas it tresdy for use’ ay, hs ade 
It is applied with less labor. 
t Pepe pes are. 
it does not run prom, nail-holes ie corners. 

is fire-proof 
jecore govers old. work po well as 
it obese pees <0 iron build 
Itis perfect wood 
aoe yee LS and retains its om and st 

s freshn 
Send for sample cards pad.price-eye tee 


43 Chambers: eisokectns Y 








Beeturv. Boot of 82d St.. N. BR. _P.O. Box a0. 


Every Man can Paint his ‘own House 


Go 


CROUND 
50 cents to $1 


ee ca 


580 cents a gallon. 


TSU D, Shae RE ROOF PAINT. 


FIRE PROOF. 
anit for cards of colors and circulars. 


N. Y. CITY OLL CO., Sole, Agents, 
No. 116°MAIDEN LANE. 


| ‘COTTAGE co Lg, PANTS S 





Power XOuR, Gs. Agents -2 . in 

“ei Pa One. ot 

Be i any 

is in, oriron 

foots; Rever cracks nor scales off; poe eaks ; and 
ieonty 8 Libe’ 





cents a gallon, ae for use. Liberal dis- 
fend for ae dare Pog oer pe: | on 
FURNITURE, a ETC. 
VAILL’S 


jamrert in, great-yariety. 
early 100 kinds and sizes. 
‘Adapted J for the: parlor,. drawing 


4 foom! aii neammt church, 
"Teoncerthali; decturd foom, sbe- 
bide and stlepoart’ A variety 


eo Ne (FOLDING |. 
e M° iding sane seat obairs.for 


areata and tropical countries. 
orvsale by ail first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods, Send for cuts. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 
een STITCH 















































IMPROVED Lock sTiTeH 





Simple, Durable, Reliable, 
| Light Running, and 
Easily Operated- 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786. Broadway, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 





PROVIDEN CETOOLCOMPANY, 


11 ‘Warren St.. N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 





EVERY LADY that uses « sewing 
machine needs the Magic Threader. By 
mail 25ets. ; with 1-2 doz. Standard nee- - 
dles, Oets. Agents wanted everywhere. 
. THE ARCO MF’C CO. 

Box H2,.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WAN TE D. 


ACTIVE AGENTS FOR THE 


| NEW “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


THE VERY LATEST AND BEST. 
TERMS UNPRECEDENTED! 











Send for = VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
Ka Knot Tenth St.. New York. 





ET cn 





st 


GREAT: ‘REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of, Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch 
The Penn Stitch mide trom ww? ordinary com- 


mere 
Laer 1 wish to make in a family. 
from anything you e@ ever 
The clan Combination Sewing Machine Co 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Pamily Sewing Machine 











Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle, 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHENE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO. 
STEAM ESGINES afid ‘BOILERS, 








SAFETY 





pst 
mes and Boilers, 


“HHOA MAN 
"38 2PUUIIA0CS Of 


Superior Steam En 


pe 
‘| by specia) machinery and duplication of parts,. Safe, 
-Exohotuical, Easily Managed s eto 


anaged and not liab! 
ment, TheirCombined Engine and 
eae 


power, in use, Send for 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND. ROOFING. PLATES, 


_. _ OF ALL SIZ#3 AND KINDS. ; 
PIG -TIN, RUSSIA SHEET {RON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Coppers 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


and Holle 


mrpoees uiring small 
trom 2 te 100 horsg 
ustrated Circular, 

















IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCEET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 

Easthampton, Mass. 











Batubodnh! MITA, STORE eRUCKS. 


PACE & CO.) * 











Ma, & DARK PLACE New 
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THE DYING: BODY: 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE: 


THROUGH.» «c-nso- 4 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN . .RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make. the Blood pure, the Skin clear, tlie’ Eyes)t] 
bright,the Complexion th and transparent, bate | 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, | 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, ¢ 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis. pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the Svatem. Iteures .. | 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 4 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or, 
~ Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Soe ow eeotels., Glandular Swelling, 
ac 


z 


ie 





Womb, and all al oy and 
Ni ht Sw eats, Loss of Sperm and tes 

B ch ao are within \ e curative range of this won- 
er 0 try, and afew days’ use will 

prove to an: any person using it for either of 

of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Sold by Druggists. 


ese forms 


$1 per bottle. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Oheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVEN 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
ONE BUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
Shen MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ALLY ACCORDING TO ane FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EX1 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, Farmers, and prea resid- 
sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
ian, RADWAY’ 


It can be used with 
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es Tooth: hache arnene ja Lambees: 

ik, or Rheumatism ; ‘oF or with Diarrhea, 

Cholere Morbus or D — ; or with Burns, Scalds, 

r Bru! ith 8 6 or § 

application. of WRADWAY'S READY Fe 

— you of the worst of these complaints in afew 
ours. 


Twenty drops in halfa weiss of water willin a a. 


mements cure CRA 80U R&R STO. 
HEARTBURN, SIC EADACHE ARE 
DYSENTHERY, COLIO, WIND I N, THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERNAL NB. 
Travelers should aa carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. FS few drops in 
water ‘will me, sickness or pains from change of 
water. PA s betterthan Fren Brandy or Bitters as 
as 
Sold by Druggists. Price pamachictngd Cents 


DR. RADWAY'S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet gum, 

purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

wav) 8 Pits, for tbe cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
” wels, Kidneys, Bladder, Neryous alee ee 

Pin Constipation, Costiveness, 


THE INDEPEN D EN T. 


| sILVER 
PLATED 
WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO, 
550 BROADWAY. WY. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1878. ° o 
Extract from Judges’ Report, 
“‘ We consider the Goods made hy this 


| Company to be by far the best made in 


this country, and we believe in the 
world. They are FAULTLESS in on: 
struction and finish. The Porcelain: 


lined, Double-walled ICE PITCHERS 
possess all the qualities the Company 
Purity, Lightness,. and, 


claim—viz., 
Durability.’’ 





| DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, 


| Avery high-test oil, in the use of which no accident 


is possible.: 
Pure, Inodorous, and the Bcst Iumin- 
, ator 
IN THE WORLD. 
tr Every Family Should Use It. 21 
Can be burned in the ordinary Kerogéne Lamps. 
Put up in- Patent FAUCET-NOZZLE 
° CANS, 
from whieh wer Oil Me ee be drawn without loss of Oil 
without the can, 


by the DEVOE MAN’F’G ©0O., New York. 
THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. » It-is therough in its work and washes 
anything from 8 bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjory: It isthe only washer that es 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Sterm Washer ever offered to the 
public. Try it. Can be uscd on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars,giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
Yerk. Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale, Agents Wanted, 











Lovejoy’s New Style. 
GLASS CUTTER 


one. ‘Any. chi can use it. 
ora to Four address on 
f 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVA L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington St., 
Boston, - - - Mass.== 
Also send $2.08 for one of LOVEJOY’S WEATHER: 
HOUSES, and be prepared for changes in the weather 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 





er, intounetice of th . 
[Swale fies, and all Mor yates of the : 
‘jscera, ‘arranted to effect a positive cure, 
—— containing no mercury, minerals, or del 
° 
e the following symptoms restilting fro: 
Disorders of the Digestive “4 


Const akon. yg Phen Fallness of the Blood in 
the Head, Acidit; 


Distal ot food, § nking utterinn at the Pit of the 
—— Swimming of the wr Hurried and t 
Breat! Fintering at the 


Cheking .or Suffo- 
ina Posture, Dimness of 
Vision,-Dots or Webs before the sight, ‘Fever and Dull 
P of sy jration, Yellow. 
de, Chest » Limbs, 


Chcamtge | 2 
See ‘ 
Cents per Bex. SOLD BY SRuaa. : 
= “FALSE AND agai _— 
Send letter-samp to RADWAY & ‘. 
Waren Dts Bt, ee York, Information worth thousands 
¥ sent 





USE ~~} 





WAR 





MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to day address 10 ee each. 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments.. ‘ ; 
of = Optical Instruments.......... 
TeOpticons......+.0» gance 
7” “ai, Physical Apparatus 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
$24 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


Y SEEN IT? “Offord’s Pulpit of 
= Ma Se ag erent of ie of 
ais. Only a dollar a 



























rage Sa ka is eae 


Spr 








t 
& Samuel Ward &Cai, Proprietors, Boston. 
eed 


CT a? 


“DEGRAAF & TAYLOR 


as -<t9i'i 


FURNITURE, ‘CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, , 
WHOLESALE -AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND. WAREROOMS, 


87% and 89 Bowety, 65 Christie St., and’ 
* 180 and 182 Hester Street, N. ¥- 


CONNEOTED UNDER OnE ROOP. - 








ha: hand th 
We br ssarat.ne tars eh eptea eran tnt defor uehing Rouse aoueh 


Steamboats, Hotéls, Churches, Public Hails; and ‘Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices. 
The Floating: Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 
ee PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. ae | 
Second.and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 

Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 


ve 4 


Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, , 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near.A.T;! Stewart & Co. , ‘ i 








Iiy FIRE-P » 
Sea eh ROPEY’. Meds gee eer 


repe s water e! fectu: natty: ‘a 
enditto all asthe best in use 
OOF TSG 1s is aaapied for cera roofs in all gach, packéd tn can a e cheap 


AMERICAN I INSTITUTE 
uuron 7 


o ASRES 
roca ane react 


7Rsrs. 
bain ' 


"COATING forge storing phn fo, 


, As , for all “ outside work,” fd presery and Tock inf, 16, and 90 1,2, and 3 gal. boxed cans, kegs. 
B 
ses CRA Sen SANS ERs BIRR REI RRR Rtn 


for x deserve Pamphi eropare’ rea or ete. “TORE RAL Bad up for sh TO on arts of the world, 


H.W. JOHNS, 87. Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


pMiLK u, MAGNESIA. 


Indorsed and rome by all bay sicians_ thro 
test Antaci ress Dasto the maedital pe media 


yet 
D gent beret UR OMAGH, 

n, Teye no no persuasion to induce them pony: 
liar! al, i eat rane, pregnancy. A'sure sure prevention against the food of infants souring 


DANIELL & CO. 58 Codar Street, General Agents, N.Y. City. 


Poceuent aca Sele Manufacturer, } 











country as the 
lic. It immediately « and certain} 
DYSPEPSIA, and Yh 
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"THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


: AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


American Institute Fairin 1872 

Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 
Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application. 


chines. 


Box a6 is. 

















E 
3 
F 
L z 
It makes the least noise. 
THE. NEW. |i’ 'the. most simple and SEEDS. ; 
AMERIC AN durable. The best for families 
: to use. The best for agents Eighth Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
SEWING to sell. This favorite machine seeds now ready and bound with the January number | 
MACHINE, | fonecn any shuttle machine, 
threading, |e ti THE FLOWER GARDEN , 
Self-threading, | “Goon AGENTS WANTED j 
Lighten aie.) Yor cinguialy sGeress We paMiceed Se BEACH, COR ELGON 
- 
Prine Tone  OFEICE, 712 Broadway. 76 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“eae atte fh GerEs | DEY ambso et eee ees trong te 
Sr. Lours,Mo., 008 N: 41H ST. matio n, glean eaned ed from for vas well ae ho home experi- 
MEARES' z PE smn, Each eunatiber ot entitled to One Dollar's 


worth of Seeds or Bulbs of his 
own selection. ? 
{2 Send 10 cents for Specimen Number. 


Made to order, best materials, amd’ warranted to 
fit. coy geo D. , to any part of the coun- 


@ muslin and fine linen...... «$12 8 





sae oeases 


1s e 
ADE ead AND TO ORDER. | 


Directi for ment sent on eppiicatt ° 


Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, N. Y. 


USE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 


FOR _ COUGHS A 1) COLDS!! AND 






















pas somes SWEET COCOA PASTE, 
ae aa-00d, | Se not from which a cup of chocolate can be made in 
ected by heat, ~ cold, seconds. S. W. cor. 12th and Market Sts., 
ught, or " Sinentel: and, 
ore,, commend them- BO. J A, PRINCE & CO. ORGANS 4 & MELODEONS. 
selves to all. b cae aris and Mast, fe ect Mannfectory in the the 


‘an ever r outaines the same oe uNFALe *. Sa 


wind, Ba EST 5 SROGK OF K OF ins hese 


rnali eee Waite 
i tonand Dutch sts., N. Y. N. Binks and B 


(Potoee ta 

. nsiDje eS ». 88 wi 

PPEI them dfen’s sh 

|B + pr FE = will oo "ieee _—_ longer 
sees than’ without, « .< 
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